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, TO 

CAPTAIN GRAHAM MOORE, 

OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 



W HEN you were stationed on our coast 
about twelve years ago, you. first recom* 
mended to my partieular notice tlie poems 
of the Ayrshire ploughman, whose works, 
published for the benefitof his widow and 
children, I now present to you. In a 
distant region of the woiid, whither the 
service of your country has carried you^ 
you will, I know, receive with kindness 
this proof of my regard; not perhaps 
without some surprise on finding that I 
have been engaged in editing tliese vo- 
lumes, nor witfafout some curiosity to know 
how I was qualified for such an undertak- 
ing. Tliese points I wiU briefly explain* 
Having occasion to make an excursionr 
to the county of Dumfries, in the summer 
of 1792, 1 had there an opportunity of see- 
ing and conversing with Bums. It has 
been my fortune to know soixif^ xa^iv oJl 
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TIU BKDICATIOX. 

high reputation in Uterature, as well as in 
puUic life ; but never to moet any one 
who, in the course of a single interview, 
communicated to me so strong 4n impres* 
sion of the force and versatiUty of his ta-^ 
lents. After ikm I cead the poems then 
published with greater mterest and atten- 
tkm, and with « full cwvietk^n thal^ ?x- 
tcaordinaiy as Iheyaie, they 9ffo^d but m 
inadequate proof of the powers of tbw 
unfortunate author. ^ 

Four years a&exwn^, Bw»^ terminal 
ed his 43areer. Among ihose whom the 
charms of Ms genius had attached to ismi, 
was one with whom I have been bound in 
tiie ties of friendship from early life^^-Mr 
John Syme, of Ryedale. This gentleman, 
after the death of Bums, promoted wijth 
fhe utmost zeal a subscription for the sup- 
port of the widow and cfaildi:;en, to which 
their rdief fmm immediate distress is to 
be ascribed; and in coniiunclion with other 
friends of this virtuous and destitute &mi- 
ly, he projected the publication (of these 
volumes for their benefit^ i^ whidi the 
return of want might be prevasited or 
prolonged. 



DEDICATIOIf. IX 

To this last undertaking an editor and 
biographer was wanting, and Mr Syme's 
modesty opposed a barrier to his assuming 
an office, for which he was in other respects 
peculiarly quaUfied. On this subject he' 
consulted me ! and with the hope of sur- 
mounting his objections, I offered him my 
assistance, but in vain. Endeavours were 
used to procure an editor in other quarters 
without effect. The task was beset with 
considerable difficulties, and men of esta- 
blished reputation naturally declined an 
undertaking to the performance of which, 
it was satrcely to be hoped, that general 
approbation could b^ obtained by any ex- 
ertion of judgment or temper. 

To such an office, my place of residence, 
my accustomed istudies, and my occupa- 
tions, were certainly Uttle suited ; but the 
partiality of Mr Syme thought me in other 
respects hot unqualified ; and his solicita- 
tions, joined to those of our excellent friend 
and relation, Mrs Dunlop, and of other 
j&iends of the family of the poet, I have 
not been able to resist. To remove diffi- 
culties which woidd otherwise have been 
insurmountable^ Mr Syme aivdMx QSSwssXi 



Boriui Htfdea. jouro^y tj^ iriyejpool, whpre 
thejf explained ai^cj ^iprstfige^ the x&mM-^ 
spiip^ siml S6l^,t^ svch a^ seeii^ worthy 
of the, pr^sfg. From t^us \\$\^ I d^riy^ ft, 
degree of pl^^ur^ whi(?fa haa pompenfiigijteiii 
Qiuch of my kfaoup. I h^^ the. aa^afa^tion 
of repew^lg my persoTi^^ intercQurae with 
a much valued Mend, a^d of foxming an 
^cqu^intaiice with ^ man, oloaely allied to^ 
JRurns in tgleate ^ weU a^ in hlawd, ixk 
whose <utiw§ fortuwea tb^ fri^ds q£ virtue 
will Bp^ I Irust, he unintareated. 

The puMi^fttion of these volumes haa^ 
}m>n delayed by phsitaoleB whieh these 

gentleioeR c^M neither refl»ove nor fope.- 

see, and wlii^. it would be te^oua to enu^ 
me^tef At length the t^tak ia finished. 
If the part which J have taken shall server 
the interest <^ the &nuly, and remve the. 
approhfttion of good men, I shall have my 
reeompen^. The eirors into which I h^ve 
&Uen we not» Ihope, very important, and 
they will be eq^ily axioounted for fay those 
wIm) know the^circumsbuicea under which 
this undertaking has been perfi3rmed. 6ei« 
Dierous minds will receive the posthumous 
wwks of Bums with candour, and even 



mmofgemiA^ ^Wsh^ S»the behefit^ 
Ids ftnifly-i^^is tbe stay df the iiridotr ataA 
\fye hiiffe m the IfotliD^)^. 

To ieHf&e the ^uffiag^ of sttdk fi^dBs, 
jOI «a|^% &ii^ dkMtted ih Hie wHtitigs^ Btid 
^Voided iii thfe &fe of Bu»is, th«t haVe il 
tetideh*^ to awaken the ahiih6sity 61* 
j^aMy . In )^enismg the ft^tewihg Volumtei^ 
fto Ofi^Sfe wiil be iWeeiVedi excq)t by th096 
1» whom eVAi the tiatU^ e¥** a» pe<St oT 
^;^i^ 16 <^^siV6; chiEttncters that wili 
BGar6eiy be^ totunA moxHig thds^ who ate 
^ueatbd 16 the profession of aMns. Such 
men do net ootnt sStiiaiSolf]^ of d^g^, ch* 
tread m the paths of glory. They will 
not be Tound in your service, whinh, iii 
our own days, emulates on another de- 
ment the superior fame of the Macedonian 
phalanx, or of the Roman legion, and 
which has, lately made the shores of Eu- 
rope and of Africa resound with the shouts 
of victoiy, from thOi^ Texel to the Tagus, 
and from the iTagus to the Nile ! 

The works of Bums will be received fa- 
vourably by one who stands in the fore- 
most rank of this noble service, aiANsrVtf:^ 



deserves his station. On the lander 
the sea, I know no man more capable of 
judging of the ' character or of the writ- 
ings of this original g^us. Homer, and 
Shakespeare, and Ossian, cannot always 
occupy your leisure. These volumes may 
sometimes engage your attention, while 
the steady breezes of the tropic swell your 
sails, and in another quarter of the earth 
charm you with the strains of nature, or 
awake in your memory the scenes of your 
early days. Suffer me to hope that they 
may sometimes recall to yQur mind the 
fiiend wJ^ addressdfir you, aiki who bids 
you-r-inost affectionately — adieu ! 

J. CURRIE. 

IiiVERPooL, 1st May, 1800. 




THE LIFE 

OF 

ROBERT BURNS. 

PREFATORY REMARKS, 

TitoUGH the dialect m which many of the happiest 

"effusions of RoBERt Bcrks are composed be pecii- 

liat to S^cotland, yet his reputation has extended 

JtSfelf beyop*^ '^*^4imitS' of that country, and his 

poetry has beeifif admired as the offepring of original 

ftaius, by penom o£ taste in every part of the sister 

islands. Tlie interest excited by his early death, 

and the distress of his infant family, have been felt 

in a remarkable manner wherever his writings have 

been known : and these posthumous volumes, which 

give to the world his works complete, and which, it is 

hoped, may raise his Widow and Children from pe^ 

nary, are printed and published in England. It seems 

proper, therefore, to write the memoirs of his life, 

not with the view of their being read by Scotchmen 

only 9 but also by natiyeij of England, and of other 

countries where the Englii^h language is spoken or 

imderstood^ 

Robert Bums was, in reality, what he has been 
represented to be, a Scottish peasant. To xeti'^et 

VOL, /» 3 



,. 2 PREFATORY RFMARKS. 

' the incidents of his humble story generally int 
gible, it seems, therefore, advisable to prefix s* 
observations on the character and situation of 
order to which he belonged — a class of men dis 
guished by many peculiarities: by this means 
sliall form a more correct notion of the advantJ 
with which he startpd,- and of th^ obstacles whicl 
surmounted. A few observations on the Scot 
peasantry will not,' perhaps, be found unworth 

.lUtention in other respects: and the subject is, 

great measure, new. Scotland has produced pen 

4'>f high distinction in every branch of philosophy 

literature ; and her history^ while a separate and 

dependent nation, has been successfully explo 

Uutthc present character of the people was noti 

formed ; the nation then pres^ntetl features sin 

to tho^o which tlie feudal system and the catl: 

religion had diffi^^d over Xurope, modified, ind 

by the peculiar nature of her tgrritory and clin 

The Reformation, by which such important cha: 

Vr'gi:c produced on the national character, was spc 

ly followed by the Accession of the Scottish 

narchs to the English throne.; and the period jsv 

elapsed from that Aqcqsjsion to the Union has 1 

rendered memorable, chiefly, by those bloody. 

yulsions in which l^oth,(Jivisions of the island; 

involved, acd wluph, in a.qoKsiderable jdegree, 

coaled from the eye of the hi^storiap tlie. dom 

history of the people, and .the gradual variatio: 

thoir condition and manners. Since the Union, 5 

^land, though the seat of. t^wo unsuccessful atte 

4Q restore the HouscpfStuart to the throne, ha 



PAEFATORY REMARKS. S 

joyed a comparative tranquillity; and it is since this 
period that the present character of her peasantry 
has heen in a great measure formed, though the 
political causes afTecting it are to be traced to the 
previous acts of her separate legislature. 

A. slight acquaintance with the peasantry of Scot- 
laud will serve to convince an unprejudiced obser- 
ver, that they possess a degree of intelligence not 
generally found among the same class of men in the 
other countries of Europe. In the very humblest 
condition of the Scottish peasants, every one can 
^ead, and most persons are more or less, skilled in 
writing and arithmetic; and, under the disguise of 
their uncouth appearance, and of their peculiar man- 
ners and dialect, a stranger will discover that they 
possess a curiosity, and have obtained a degree of 
information, corresponding to these acquirements. 

These advantages they owe to the legal provision 
made by the parliament of Scotland in 1646, for 
the establishment of a school in e^ery parish tbrough- 
out the kingdom, for the express purpose of educat- 
ing the poor; a law which may challenge compari- 
son with any act jo£ legislation to be found in the re- 
cords of history, whether we consider the wisdom of 
the ends in view, the simplicity of the means em- 
ployed, or the provisions made to render these means 
effectual to their purpose. This excelleni: statute 
was repealed on the accession of Charles II. in 1660, 
together with all the other laws passed during the 
commonwealth, as not being sanctioned by the royal 
assent. It slept during the reigns of Charles and 
JamejB, but was re-enacted pi£cisely in VVv^ ^^\xw& 
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4 PRSFATORY REMARKS* 

terms, by the Scottish parliament, after tfa^ devolu- 
tion in 1696 ; and this is the last provinon on the 
-subject. Its effects on the national character may 
be considered to have commenced about the period 
of the Union; and doubtless it co-operated widi 
the peace and security arising from that happy event, 
in producing the extraordinary change in favour of 
industry and good morals, which the character of 
the common people of Scotland has since under« 
gone*. 

The church-establishment of Scotland happily 
coincides with the institution just mentioned, which 
may be called its school-establishment. The cler- 
gyman, being every where resident in his particular 
parish, becomes the natural patron and superin- 
itendant of the parish-school, and is enabled in va- 
rious ways to promote the comfort of the teacher, 
and the proficiency of the scholars. The teacher 
himself is often a candidate for holy orders, who, 
during the long course of study and probation re- 
quired in the Scottish church, renders the time 
which can be spared from his professional studies, 
useful to others as well as "to himself, by assuming 
the respectable character of a schoolmaster. It is 
common for the established schools, even in the 
county parishes of Scotland, to enjoy the means of 
classical instruction; and many of the farmers, and 
some even of the cottagers, submit to much priva- 
tion, that they may obtain, for one of their sens at 
least, the precarious advantage of a learned educa- 
II • - 

• See Ajppmdix, No, I. Note A. 



PREFATORY REMARKS. 5 

tion. The difficulty to be surmounted arises, indeed, 
not from the ex^pence of instructing their children, 
but from the charge of supporting them. In the 
country parish schools, the English language, writ- 
ing, and accounts, are generally taught at the rate 
of six shillings, and Latin at the rate of ten or twelve 
shillings, per annum. In the towns the prices arc 
somewhat higher. 

It would be improper in this place to inquire mi- 
nutely into the degree of instruction received at 
these seminaries ; or to attempt any precise estimate 
of its eifects, either on the individuals who are the 
subjects of this instruction, or on the community to 
which they belong. That it is on the whole favour- 
able to industry and morals, though doubtless with 
some individual exceptions, seems to be proved by 
the most striking and decisive appearance; and it 
18 equally clear, that it is tlie cause of that spirit of 
emigration and of adventure so prevalent among 
the Scotch. Knowledge has, by Lord Verulam, 
been denominated power ; by others it has with less 
propriety been denominated virtue or happiness : we 
may with confidence consider it as motion. A hu- 
man being, in proportion as he is informed, has his 
wishes enlarged, as well as the means of gratifying 
those wishes. . He may be considered as taking 
withm tl^ sphere of his vision a large portion of the 
globe on which we tread, and discovering advantage 
at a greater distance on its surface* His desires or 
ambitfion, once excited, are stimulated by his imagi- 
nation ; and distant and uncertain objects, giving 
freer scope to the operation of this faculty, often 

»3 
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acquire, in the mind of the youthful adventurer, an 
attraction from their very distance and oncer tain ty. 
J^, therefore, a greater degree of instruction be given 
to the peasantry of a country comparatively poor, in 
the neighbourhootl of other countries rich in natural 
and acquired advantages ; and if the barriers be re- 
moved that kept them separate, emigration from the 
former to the latter will take place to a certain ex- 
tent, by law& nearly as ufiifonn as those by which 
lieat diffuses itself among surrounding bodies, or wa- 
te^ finds its level when left to its natural course. By 
the articles of the Union, the barrier was broken 
down which divided the two British nations, and 
knowledge and poverty poured the adventurous na- 
tives of the north over tlie fertile plains of England ; 
and more especially, over the colonies which she 
had settled in the east and in the west. The 
stream of population continues to flow from the 
north to the south; for the causes that originally- 
impelled it continue to operate; and the richer 
country is constantly invigorated by the accession 
of an informed and hardy race of men, educated in 
poverty, and prepared for hardship and danger ; pa- 
tient of labour, and prodigal of life*. 

The preachers of the ReforraatioH in Scotland 
were disciples of Calvin, and brought with them 
the temper as well as the tenets of that celelxated 
Jieresiarch. The presbyterian form of worship and 
of church goveroiiii^ilt was ende^ared id the people^ 
from itj9 being MabUfilied by themselves^ It'wa& 
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PJIEFATORY REMAK'KS. 1 

^hdeared to them, also, by the struggle it had to 
maintain with the Catholic and the Protestant epis- 
copal churches ; over both of which, aflcr a hun- 
dred years of fierce, and sometimes bloody conten- 
tion, it finally triumphed, receiving the countenance 
of government, and the sanction of law. During 
tlmlong period of contention and of sufTorin^, tha 
temper of t,he people became more and more obsti- 
nate and bigoted ; and the nation received that deep 
tinge of fanaticism which coloured their public tran?-* 
actions, as well as their private virtues, and of which 
evident traces may be found in our own timcs,^ AVhc n 
the public schools were established, the instruction 
communicated in them partook of tiie religious cha- 
racter of the pieople. The Catechivsm of tl:e West- 
minster Divines was the universal school-book, and 
was put into the hands of the young peasant as sooa 
as he had acquired a knowledge of his alphabet ; and 
his first exercise in the art of reading introduced' 
him to thremost mysterious doctrines of the Christian 
faith. This practice is continued in our own times. 
After the Assembly's Catechism, the Proverbs of 
Solomon, and the New and Old Testament, follow 
in regular succession ; and the scholar departs, gifted 
with the knowledge of the sacred writings, and receiv- 
ing their doctrines according to the interpretation 
of the Westminster Confession of Faith. Thus, with 
the instruction of infancy in the schools of Scotland, 
are blended the dogmas of the national church ; and 
hence the first and most constant exercise of inge- 
Auity among the peasantry of Scotland, is displayed 
ifx religious disputation. With a strong; «iU^c\vHvev\V 
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to the national creed, is conjoined a bigoted prefer* 
ence of certain forms of worship; the source of 
which would be often altogether obscure, if we did 
not recollect that the ceremoniea of the Scottish- 
Church were framed in direct oppofiitlon, in every 
point, to those of the church of Rome. 

The eccentricities of conduct, and singularities of 
opinion and manners, which characterized the Eng- 
lish sectaries in the last century, afforded a subject 
for the comic muse of Butler, whose pictures lose 
their interest, since their archetypes are lost. Some 
of the peculiarities common among the more rigid 
disciples of Calvinism in Scotland, in the present 
times, have given scope to the ridicule of Bums^ 
whose humour is equal to Butler *s; and whose 
drawings from living manners are singularly expres** 
sive and exact. Unfortunately the correctness of 
his taste did not always correspond with the strength 
of his genius; and hence some of the most exquisite 
of his comic productions are rendered unfit for the 
light.* 

The information and the religious educatii^ of 
the peasantry of Scotland, promote sedateness of 
conduct, and habits of thought and reflection.^^ 
These good qualities are not counteracted by the 
establishment of poor laws, which, while ihey reflect 
credit on the benevolence, detract from the wisdom 
of the English legislature. To make a legal pro-: 
vision for the inevitable distresses of the poor, who 

I I I !.■■■■■. I ■ ■■ ! 11 l ' I I I i w I I . ■ i» 

• Holy WiUieU Prayer, Rob iJie Khymer*i Wbkome to hU 
Bastard ChUd^ Ejnstk to J, Gowdk^ the Holy Tulzk, ^c. 
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by age or disease are i^endered incapable of labour^ 
may indeed seem an indispensable duty of society ; 
and if, in the executioa of a pian for this purpose^ 
a distinction could be introduced, so as to exclude ' 
from its benefits those whose sufferings are produced 
by idleness or profligacy, such an institution would 
perhaps be as rational as humane. But to lay a 
general tax on property for the support of poverty, 
from whatever cause proceeding, is a measure full 
of danger. It must operate in a considerable ^^ 
gree as an incitement to idleness, and a discourage* 
xnent to industry. It takes away from vice and 
indolence the prospect of their most dreaded conse« 
quences, and from virtue and industry their peculiar 
sanctions. In many cases it must render the rise 
in the price of labour, not a blessing, but a curse to 
the labourer; who, if tliere be an excess in what 
he earns beyond his immediate necessities, may be 
expected to devote this excess to his present grati* 
iication; trusting to the provision made by law for 
his own and his family's support, should disease sus- 
pend, or death terminate his labours. Happily, in 
Scotland, the same legislature which established a. 
. syeteta of instruction for the poor, resisted the intra* 
duction of a legal provision for the support of po*' 
verty ; t|ie establishment of the first, and. the rej^c*. 
tion of the last, were equally favourable to industry 
and good morals ; and hence it will not ^pear sur- 
prising, if the Scottish peasantry have a more than 
usual share of prudence and reflection, if they ap- 
proach nearer than persons of their order usually do, 
to *Uie dcBinitrbn of a; man, that o£ ^' u b^m^ xXvdXi 
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looks before and after.*' These observations muft- 
indeed be taken with many exceptions : the favour- 
able operation of the causes just mentioned is coun* 
teracted by others of an opposite tendency ; and the 
subject, if fully examined, would leadf to discussions- 
of great extent. 

When the Reformation was established in Scot* 
land, instrumental music was banished from the 
churches, as savouring too much of " profane min* 
st^lsy." Instead of being regulated by an instru- 
ment, the voices of the congregation are led and 
directed by a person under the name of a precentor ;. 
and the people are all expected to join in the tune 
which he chooses for the psalm which is to be sung.. 
Church-music is therefore a part of the education of 
the peasantry of Scotland, in which they are usually 
instructed in the long winter-nights by the parish 
schoolmaster, who is generally the precentor, or by 
itinerant teachers more celebrated for their powers 
of voice. This branch of education had, in the last 
reign, fallen into some neglect, but was revived about 
thirty or forty years ago, when the music itself was 
reformed and improved. The Scottish system of 
'psalmody is, however, radically bad. Destitute of 
taste or hapmony, it forms- a striking contrast with 
the delicacy and pathos of the profane airs. Our 
poet, it will be found, was taught church*music, ixK 
which, however, he made little proficiency. 

That dancing should also be very generally a part 

of the education of the Scottish peasantry, will sur* 

^ prise those who have only seen this^^ description of 

men; and still more those yrho reflc»6t oo the rigieV 



HP irit of Calvinism with which the nation is so deeply 
affected, and to which this recreation is so strongly 
abhorrent. The winter is also the season when the)' 
acquire dancing, and indeed almost all their other 
instruction. They are taught to dance by persons ge- 
nerally of their own number, many of whom work at 
daily labour during the summer months. The 
school is usually a bam, and the arena for the per- 
formers is generally a clay floor. The dome is 
lighted by candles stuck in one end of a cloven 
stick, the other end of which is thrust into the 
wall. Reels, strathspeys, country-dances, and horn- 
pipes, are here practised. The jig, so much ia 
favour among the English peasantry, has no place 
among them. The attachment of the people of 
Scotland of every rank, and particularly of the pea- 
santry, to this amusement, is Very great. After the 
labours of the day are over, young men and women 
walk many miles, in the cold and dreary nights of 
winter, to these country dancing-schools; and the 
instant that the violin sounds a Scottisli air, fatigue 
fieems 'to vanish, the toil -bent rustic becomes erect, 
his features brighten with sympathy; every nerve 
seems to thrill with sensation, and every artery to 
Yibratc with life. These rustic performers are indeed 
less to be admired for grace, than for agility and 
animation, and their accurate observance .s>f time. 
Their modes (^dancing, as well as their tunes, arc 
common to every rank in Scotland, and are now 
generally known.. Ia our own day they have pene- 
trated into England, and have established themselves 
even iii the circle of royalty. In another genera- 

s 6 
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tion they will be naturalized m every part of the 
islanid^ 

The prevalence of this taste, or rather passion for 
dancing, among a people so deeply tinctured with 
the spirit and doctrines of Calvm, is one of those 
contradictions which the philosophic observer bo 
often finds in national character and manners. It 
is probably to be ascribed to the Scottish miisicy 
which;, throughout all its varieties, is so full of sen- 
ability; and which, in its livelier strains, awakea 
those vivid emotions diat find in dancing their natu- 
ral solace and relief. 

This triumph of ^'the music of Scotland over the 
spirit of the established religion, has not, however, 
been obtained without long-continued and obstinate 
struggles. The ninnerous sectaries who dissent 
from the establishment on account of the relaxation 
which they perceive, or think they perceive, in the 
Church, from her original doctrines and disdpUne, 
universally condemn the practice of dancing, and 
the schools where it is taught ; and the more elderly 
and serious, part of the people, of every persuasion, 
tolerate rather than approve these meeting of the 
young of both sexes, where dancing is practised to 
their spirit-stirring music, where care is dispelled, 
toil is forgotten, and prudence itself Is sometimes 
lulled to sleep. 

The Reformation, which pnoved fatal to the rise 
of the ether fine arts in Scotland, probably impeded, 
but could not obstruct the progress of its music ; a 
etrcumstance that will convince the impartial in- 
^ulrer^. that this music not only existed previously 



to that iera» but had taken a firm hold of the nation ; 
thus afibrding a proof of its antiquity, stronger than 
any produced by the researches of our antiquaries. 

The iiopression which the Scottish music has 
made on the people, is deepened by its union with 
the national songs, of which various collections of 
unequal merit are before the puWic. These songs, 
like those of other nations, are many of them hu- 
morous ; but they chiefly treat of love, war, and 
drinking. L^ve is the subject of the greater pro^- 
portion« Without displaying the higher powers of 
the imagination, they, exhibit a perfect knowledge 
of the human heart, and breathe a spirit of affec- 
tion, and sometimes of delicate and romantic ten- 
derness, not to be surpassed in modern poetry, and 
which the more polished strains of antiquity have 
sjeldom possessed* 

The origin of this amatory character in the rustic 
muse of Scotland, or of the greater number of these 
love^Bongs themselves, it would be difficult to trace ; 
they have accumulated in the silent lapse of time, 
and k is now perhaps impossible to give an arrange- 
ment of them in the order of their date, valuable as 
such a record of taste and manners would be. Their 
present influence on the character of the nation is, 
hflwever; great and striking. To them we must 
attribute, in a great measure, tlie romantic passion 
which jso often characterizes the attachments of the 
humblest of the people of Scotland, to a degree, 
that if we mistake r«H, is seldom found in the same 
rank of society in other countries. The pictures of 
love and happiness exhibited in their rural songs, 



are eatly impressed on the mind of the peasant, anSF. 
are rendered more attractive from the music with 
which they are united. They associate themselves 
with his own youthful emotions ; they elevate the 
object as well as the nature of his attachment ; and 
give to the impressions of sense the beautiful colours 
of imagination. Hence in the course of his passion, 
a Scottish peasant often exerts a spirit of adventure, 
of which a Spanish cavalier need not be ashamed. ■ 
After the labours of the day are over^ lie jsets out 
for the habitation of his mistress, perhaps at many 
miles distance, regardless of the length or the drea- 
riness of the way. He approaches her in secresy, 
under the disguise of night. A signal at the door 
or window, perhaps agreed on, and understood, by 
none but her, gives information of his arrival; and 
^sometimes it is repeated again and ^gain, before the 
capricious fair one -will obey the summons. But if 
she favours his addresses, she escapes unobserved, 
and receives the vows of her lover under the gloom 
of twilight, or the deeper shade of night. Inter- 
views of this kind are the subjects of many of the 
Scottish songs, some of the most beautiful of which 
Burns has imitated or improved. In the art which 
they celebrate he was perfectly skilled; he knew 
and had practised all its mysteries. Intercourse of 
this sort is indeed universal even in the humblest 
condition of man in every region of the earth. But 
it is not unnatural to suppose that it may exist in a 
greater degree, and in a more r(»'nantic form, among 
the peasantry of a country who are supposed to be 
tnore than commonlv instructed ; who find in thcJx- 
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ftaral songs expression» for their youthful emotiods ; 
aad in wKaom the embers of passion are continually 
&nned by the breathings of a music full of tender^ 
ness and sensibility. The direct influence of physi- 
cal causes on the attachment between the sexes is 
comparatively small, but it is modified by moral 
causes beyond any other aflection of the mind. Of 
thes3, music and poetry are the chief. Among the 
snows of Lapland, and under the burning sun of 
Angola, the savage is seen hastening to his mistressy^ 
and every where he beguiles the weariness of hia 
journey with poetry and song*. 

In appreciating the happiness and virtue of a 
community, there is perhaps no single criterion on 
which so much dependence may be placed, as the 
state of theiintercourse between the sexes. Where 
this displays ardour of attachment, accompanied by 
purity of conduct^ the character and the. influence 
of women rise in society, our imperfect nature 
mounts in the scale of moral excellence ; and, from 
the source of this single affection^ a stream of feli- 
city descends, which branches into a thousand rivu* 
lets that enrich and adorn the field of life. Where 
the attachment between the sexes sinks into an ap- 
petite, the heritage of our species is comparatively 
poor, and man approaches the condition of the 
brutes that perish, " If we could with sajpty in- 

• The North- American Indians, among whom the attach- 
ment between the Beiies w said to be weak, and love, in the 
purer sense of the word,, unknown, s6cm nearly unacquainUd 
-yith thQ cbanns of poetry* ^od n^iisic, Sc^ WchiH^ T(»icr. 
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dulge the pleasing supposition that Fingal lived and' 
that Ossian sung*," Scotland, judging from this^cri* 
terion, might be considered ais ranking high in hap- 
piness and virtue in very remote ages* To appreci*- 
ate her situation by the same criterion in our own 
times^ would be a delicate and a. difficult undertak- 
ing. After considering the probs^le influence of 
he^ popular songs and her national music, and exa* 
mining how far the e£bcts to be expected from these 
are supported by facts, the inquirer would ako have 
to examine the influence of other causes, and parti- 
cularly of her civil and ecclesiastic^ institutions, by 
which the character, and even the manners of a 
people, though, silently and slowly, are often power- 
fully controlled. In the point of view in which we 
are considering the subject, the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments of Scotland may b^ supposed peculiarly 
favourable to purity of conduct. «The dissoluteness 
of manners among the catholic clergy, which pre- 
ceded, and in some measure produced the Refor- 
mation, led to an extraordinary strictness on the 
part of the reformers, and especially in that particu* 
lar in which th& licentiousness of the clergy had been 
carried to its greatest height — the intercourse be- 
tween the sexes. On this point, as on all others . 
connected with austerity of manners, the disciples 
of Calvin assumed a greater severity than those of 
the Protestant episcopal church. The punishment 
of illicit connexion between the sexes was, through- 
out all Europe, a province which the clergy assumed 

• Gibbon. 
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to' themselves ; and the churgh of Scotland, which 
at the Reformation renounced so many powers and 
privileges^ at that period took this crime under her 
more especial jurisdiction ^« Where pregnancy takes 
place without marriage, the C9.n4ition of the female 
causes the discovery, and it is on her, therefore, in 
the first instance, that the clergy and elders of the 
church exercise their zeal. After examination he- 
fore the kirk-session,, touching the circumstances of 
lier guilt, she m\ist endure a public penance, and 
sustain a public rebuke from the pulpit, for three 
Sabbatlis successively, in the face of the congregar 
tion to which she belongs, and thus have her weak-' 
ness exposed, and her shame blazoned* The sen- 
tence is the same with respect to the male ; but how 
much lighter the punishment ! It is well known that- 
this dreadful law, worthy of the iron minds of Cal- 
vin and of Knox, has often led to consequences, at 
the very mention of which human nature recoils. 

While the punishment of incontinence prescribed 
by the mstitutions of Scotland is severe, the culprits 
have an obvious method of avoiding it, afforded them^ 
by the law respecting marriage, the validity of 
which requires neither th^ ceremonies of the churchy 
QOr any other oer^monies, but simply the deliberate 
acknowledgment of each other as husband and wife, 
made by the parties before witnesses, or in any other 
way that gives legal evidence of such an acknow- 
ledgnient having taken place. And as the parties, 
themselves fix the date of their marriage^ an oppor-^ 

* SfcJjppm^p No. I. NoUQ* 
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tunity is thus given to avoid the punishment, and 
repair the consequences, oif illicit gratification. 
Such a degree of laxity respecting so serious a con- 
tract might produce much confusion in the descent 
of property, without a still farther indulgence ; but 
the law of Scotland legitimating all children bom 
before wedlock, on the subsequent marriage of their 
parents, renders the actual date of the marriage itself 
of little consequence*. Marriages contracted in 
Scotland without the ceremonies of the church, are 
considered as irregular^ and the parties usually sub- 
mit to a rebuke for their conduct, in the face of their 
respective congregations, which is not however ne- 
cessary to render the marriage valid. Burns, whose 
marriage, it will appear, was irregular, does not seem 
to have undergone this part of the discipline of the 
church. 

Thus, though the institution^ of Scotland are in 
many particulars favourable to a conduct among the 
peasantry founded on foresight and reflection, on 
the subject of martriage the reverse of this is true. 
Irregular marriages, it may be naturally supposed^ 
are of^en improvident ones, in whatever rank of so- 
ciety they .occur. The children of such marriages^ 
poorly ebdowed by their parents, find a certain de* 
gree of instruction of easy acquisition ; but the com- 
forts of life, and the gratifications of ambition, they 
find of more difficult attainment in their native soil ; 
and thus the marriage laws of Scotland conspire 
with other circumstances, to produce that habit of" 

• See A£pcndiXf Nq, I. NoUj)* 
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^smigration^ and spirit of adventure, for which tl 
^^eople are so remarkable. 

Tlie manners and appearance of the Scottish pea 
3Bantrj do not bespeak to a stranger the degree o 
'CJieir cultivation. In their own country, their in- 
dustry is inferior to that of the same description of 
^~nen in the southern division of the island. Indus 
'M^ry and the useful arts reached Scotland later than 
lEngland ; and though their advance has been rapid 
t:here, the effects produced are as yet far inferior 
lioth in reality and in appearance. The Scottish 
farmers have' in general neither the opulence nor 
the comforts of those of England, neither vest the 
same capital in the soil, nor receive from it the same 
x-cturn. Their clothing, their food, and their habi- 
tations, ace ahnost every where inferior*. Their 
appearance in these respects corresponds with tKe 

m 

appearance of their country ; and under the opera- 
tion of patient industry, both arc improving. In- 
dustry and the useful arts came later into Scotland 
than into England, because the security of property 
came later. With causes of internal agitation and 
warfare, similar to those which occurred to the 
more southern nation, the people of Scotland were 
exposed to more imminent hasuirds, and more exten- 
sive and destructive spoliation, from external war. 
Occupied in the maintenance of their independence 

* These remarks are confined to the class of farmers ; the 
same corresponding inferiority will not be found in the condi- 
tion of the cottagers and labourers, at least in the article of 
food, as those who examine this fubject impartially will soon, 
discover. 
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against theif' more powerful heighbours, to this were . 
necessarily sacrificed the acts c^ peace, and at celr« 
tain periods, the flower of their population. And 
when the union o£ the crowns produced a security 
from national wars with England, for the century 
succeeding, the civil wars common to both divisions 
of the island, and tlie dependence, perh£q)S. the ne- 
cessary dependence of the Scottish councils' on those 
of the more powerful kingdom, counteracted this, 
disadvantage. Even the union of the British na- 
tions was not, from obvious cajiises, immediately fol- 
lowed by all the benefits which it was ultimately 
destined to produce. At length, however, these 
benefits are distinctly felt, and generally acknow- 
ledged. Property is secure; manufactures and. 
commerce increasing ; and agriculture is rapidly: 
improving in Scotland. As yet, indeed, the farmeni. 
are not, in general, enabled to make improvements, 
out of their own capitals, as in England ; but the 
landholders, who have seen and felt the advantages- 
resulting from them, contribute towards them with 
a liberal band. Hence property, as well as popula- 
tion, is accumulating rapidly on the Scottish soil ; 
and the nation, enjoying a great park of the bles- 
sings, of Englishmen, and retaining several of their, 
own happy institutions, might be considered, if con-: 
fidence could be placed in human foresight, to be as 
yet only in an early stage of their progress. Yet 
there are obstructions in their way'. To the cultiva- 
tion of the soil are opposed the extfent and the strict- 
ness of the entails ; to the improvement of the peo- 
ple, the rapidly increasing use of spirituous liquors^ 



ft ctetestable pnctlce; which induces in its eon 
quences- v^most every evil, physicftl and mora 
The peculiarly «odal disposition of the Scottish pE 
santry exposes them to this practice. Itiis disp> 
fiition, which is fostered by their national songs an 
music, is perhaps characteristic of the nation a 
large. Though the source of many pleasured, i. 
counteracts by its consequences the effects of theii 
patience, mdustry, and frugality, both at home and 
abroad, of which those especially who have witnessed 
the progress of Scotsmen in other countri^, must 
liave known many striking instances. 

Since tlie Union, the manners and language of 
the people of Scotland have no longer a 'standard 
among themselves, but are tried by the standard of 
the nation to. which they are united. — Though their 
-habits are far from being flexible, yet it is evident 
that their manners and dialect are undergoing a 
rapid change. Even the farmers of Uie present day 
appear to have less of the peculiarities of their coun- 
try in their speech, than the men of letters of the 
last generation. Bums, who never left the island, 
nor penetrated farther into England tbfin Carlisle 

■ 

on the one hand, or Newcastle on the other, had 
less of the Scottish dialect than Hume, who lived 
for many years in the best society of England and 

j ■ ' 

* The. amount of the duty on spirits distilled in Scotland is 
now upwards of £250,000 annually. In 1777, it did not reach 
ilSjOOO. The rate of. the duty has indeed been raised, but 
making every allowance, the increase of consumption must be 
•enormous. This is independent of the duty on malt, &c., malt 
liqtior, imported spirits, and ^inc. 
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France ; or perhaps than Hobertson,- who wrote the 
English language in a style of such purity; and it 
he had been in other respects fitted to take a lead 
in the British House of Commons, his pronunciation 
would neither have fettered his jeloquence, nor de- 
prived it of its due effect. 

A striking particular in the character of the 
Scottish peasant!^, is. one which it is hoped will not 
be lost — ^the strength of their domestic attachments. 
The privations to which many parents submit for 
the ^ood of their children, and particularly to obtain 
for them instruction, which they consider as the 
chief good, has already been noticed. If their chil- 
dren live and prosper, they have their certain rer 
ward, not merely as witnessing, but as sharing of 
their prosperity. Even4n the humblest ranks of the 
peasantry, the earnings of the children may gene- 
rally be considered as at the disposal of their pa- 
rents : perhaps in no country is so large a portion of 
the wages of labour applied to the support and com- 
fort of those whose days of labour are past. A si- 
milar strength of attachment extends through all 
the domestic relations. 

Our poet partook largely of this amiable charac- 
teristic of his humble compeers; he was also strong- 
ly tinctured with another striking feature which be- 
longs to them, a partiality for his native country, of 
which many proofs may be found in his writings* 
This, it must be confessed, is a very strong and ge- 
neral sentiment among the natives of Scotland, dif- 
fering, however, in its character, according to the 
character of the different minds in \^hich it is found ; 
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•& Some appearing a selfish prejudice, in others, a 

generous affection* 

A.I1 attachment to the land of their birth is, in- 
deed, common to all men. It is found ^rabng the 
inhabitants of every region of the earth, from the 
^ctic to the antarctic circle, in all the vast variety 
of climate, of surface, and of civilization. To ana- 
lyze this general sentiment, to trace it through the 
^azes of association up to the primary affection in 
-which it has its source, would neither be a difficult 
nor an unpleasing .labour. On the first considera- 
^on Qf tjbe subject, we should perhaps expect to find 
•this attachment strong in proportion, to the physical 
Advantages o£ the soil ; but inquiry, far from con« 
^I'miog this supposition, seems rather to lead to an 
opposite conclusion. — In thqse fertile regions where 
beneficent nature yields almost spontaneously what- 
ever is necessary to human wants, patriotism, as 
Well as every other generous sentiment, seems weak 
'find languid. In countries less richly endowed, 
where the comforts, and even necessaries of life, 
must be purchased by patient toil, the affections of 
the mind, as well as the faculties of the understand- 
ing, improve under exertion, and patriotism Nou- 
rishes amidst its kindred virtues. Where it is ne- 
cessary to combine for mutual defence, as well as 
for the supply of common wants, mutual good-will 
springs from mutual difficulties and labours, the so- 
cial affections unfold themselves, and extend from 
the men with whom we live, to the soil on which we 
tread. It* will perhaps be found, indeed, that our 
.^ec^ions cannot be originally called forth, but bty 
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objects capaMe^ or supposed capaelyle) of fe^ng om 
sentiments, and of returning them ; but when <Kvce 
•excked, they are strengthetied by exerciise, they are 
expanded by the powers of imagination, and 9^26 
tiiore e%pcci0lly on those inanknate parts of creation^ 
wMch fbMi the the^re on which we have 'first fek 
the^ ^tematiohs of joy and sorrow, and first tasted 
tke Btrei^fs of sytn^thy and regard. If this reason- 
ing ffe jii^, the love of ottr country, althougii Biodb- 
lied, amd even extinguished in individuals hy the 
ohm^ces and- changes of life, may be presumed, in 
our general reafiotiings, to be strong among -a peo- 
ple, iti 'propo^tibn to- their isocial, and more esi^eci- 
aily to> their domestic i^dtaons. In free govern- 
mehts it is fouod more active them in despotic ones^ 
because, as the individual becomes of fnbre conse- 
quence in the community, the comnmnity becomes 
of more oonlscquence to him. In small states it is 
generally more active than in large ones, for the 
same reason, and also beca^i^e the independence of 
a small community being fnaintained with difficulty, 
and frequently endangered^ sentiments tif patriptism 
are more fre^^uMitly excited. In mountainous cotm- 
tries it is generally found more active than in plains, 
becausie there the necessities of life often require a 
closer union of the inhabitants^ arid more especiaHy, 
because in such countries, though less populous than 
plains, the inhabitants, instead of being scattered 
equally over the whole, are usually divided into 
small communities on the sides of their separate val- 
leys, and on the banks of their respective streams ; 
situations well calculated to call forth and to con- 
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<!eiitmte the social affectioxiB, amidst sccmery that 
acts most powerfully on the sight, and makes a last- 
ing impression on the memory. It may also be re- 
Buirked, that mountainous countries are often pecu- 
liarly calculated to nourish sentiments of national 
pride and independence, from the influence of his- 
tory on the affections of the mind. In such coun- 
tries, from their natural strength, inferior nations 
We maintained their independence against their 
nore powerful neighbours, and valour, in all ages, 
kis made its most successful efforts against oppres- 
sion. Such countries present the fields of battle, 
where the tide of invasion was rolled back, and 
where the ashes of those rest, who have died in de- 
fence of their nation I 

The operation of the various causes we have men- 
tioned is doubtless more general and more perma- 
nent, where the scenery of a country, the peculiar 
manners of its inhabitants, and the martial achieve- 
ments of then: ancestors are embodied in national 
^ngs, and united to national music. By tliis com- 
bination, the ties that attach men to the land of their 
birth are multiplied and strengthened; and the 
images of infancy, strongly associating with the ge- 
nerous affections, resist the influence of time, and of 
new impressions ; they often survive in countries far 
distant, and amidst far different scenes, to the latest 
periods of life, to sooth the heart with the pleasures 
of memory, when those of hope die away. 

If this reasoning be just, it will explain to us why, 
among the natives of Scotland, even of cultivated 
nundsy we so generally find a partial attaduaxeaXXA 
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the land of their birth, and why thb is so •tronglj 
discoverable in the writings of Burns, who joined t< 
the higher powers of the understanding the most ar- 
dent affections. Let not men of reflection think it i 
superfluous labour to trace the rise and progress o 
a character ]ike his. Born in the condition of i 
peai'^nt, he rose by the force of his mind into dis- 
tinction and influence, and in his works has exhibited 
what are so rarely found, the charms of origina 
genius. With a deep insight into the human heart 
his poetry exhibits high powers of imagination — i 
displa3'at and as it were embaJms, the peculiar man 
ners.of his country; and it. may be considered as i 
monument, not to his own name only, but to the ex 
piring genius of an ancient and once independen 
xiation. In relating the incidents of his life, candoui 
will prevent us from dwelling invidiously on tho6< 
failings which justice forbids us to conceal ; we wil 
tread lightly over his yet warm aslics, and respeci 
-tlie laurels that shelter his untimely grave. 



THE LIFE 

OF 

ROBERT BURNS. 

aIobert Burns was, as is well known, the son of 
» fe-rmer in Ayrshire, and afterwards himself a far- 
K6^ there; but, having been unsuccessful, he was 
about to emigrate to Jamaica. He had previously, 
liowever, attracted some notice by his poetical talents 
^ the vicinity where he lived ; and having published 
^ ^mall volume of his poems at Kilmarnock, this 
^rew upon him more general attention. In conse- 
quence of the encouragement he received, hd re- 
P^red to Edinburgh, and there published, by sub- 
scription, on improved and enlarged edition of his 
poems, which met with extraordinary success. By 
the profits arising from the sale of this edition, he 
Was enabled to enter on a farm in i)umfrics-6hire ; 
and having married a person to whom he had been 
long attached, he retired to devote the remainder of 
his life to agriculture. He was again, however, un- 
successful ; and, abandoning liis farm, he removed 
into the town of Dumfries, where he filled an infe- 
rior office in the excise, and where he terminated his 
life in July, 1796, in his thirty-eighth year. 

The strength and originality of his genius pro- 
cured him the notice of many persons distinguished 
in the republic of letters, and, among others, that of 
Dr Moore, well known for his Vieivs of Society and 
Manners on the Continent ofEuropey foi Vi\s Zduco^ 

c2 
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ajid various other works. To this gentleman ottf 
poet addressed a letter, after his first visit to Edinx 
burgh, giving a history of his life, up to the period 
of his writing. In a composition never, mtended to 
see the light, elegance, or perfect correctness of 
composition will not be expected. These, however, 
will be compensated by the opportunity of seeing 
our poet, as he gives the incidents of his life, onfoJdt 
the peculiarities of his character with all the care* 
less vigour and open sincerity of his mind. 

Mauchline, td August^ 178T. 

« Sm, 
<^ For some months past I have been rambling 
«ver the country ; but I am now confined with some 
lingering complaints, originating, as I take it, in the 
stomach. To divert my spirits a little in this miser* 
able fog of ennuiy I have taken a whim to give you 
a history of myseli^ My name has made some little 
noise in this country ; you haye done me the honour 
to interest yourself very warmly in my behalf; and 
I think a faithful account of what character of a man 
I am, and how I came by that character, may per.- 
haps amuse you in an idle moment. I will giv^you 
an honest narrative ; though I know it will be often 
at my own ex pence ; — for I assure you. Sir, I have, 
like Solomon, whose character, excepting in the 
trifling affair of wisdom^ I sometimes think I resem- 
ble, — I have, I say, like him, turned wty eyes to ie- 
hold madness and folly y and, like him, too frequently 
shaken hands with their intoxicating friendship.* ♦♦ 
After you have perused these pages, should you 
think them trifling ai^d impertinent, I only beg leave 
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to teU you, tlmt the poor author wrote them under 

80! ao twitcliing qualms of conscience, arising from 

suspicion tliat he was doing what he ought not to 

do : a predicament he has more than once been in 

before. 

" I have not the most distant pretensions to assume 
that character which the pye-coated guardians of 
scutcheons call a Gentleman. When at Edinburgh 
bst winter, I got acquainted in tlie Herald's Oitice ; 
and, looking through that granary of honours, I 
there found almost every name in the kingdom; 
but for me, 

« My ancient but ignoble blood 
<' Has crept thro' scoundrels ever since the flood/* 

Cules, Purpure, Argent, &c. quite disowned me. 

" My father was of the north of Scotland, the 
•On of a farmer, and was thrown by early misfor- 
tunes on the world at large; where, after many 
years' wanderings and sojournings, he picked up a 
pfetty large quantity of observation and experience, 
to wRich I am indebted for most of my little preten- 
fions to wisdom. — I have met with few who under- 
stood men) their manners^ and their toai/Sy equal to 
^; but stubborn, ungainly integrity, and hcad- 
^g ungovernable irascibility, are disqualifying cir- 
cumstances ;. consequently I was bom a very poor 
num's son. For the first six or seven years of my 
life, my father was gardener to a worthy gentleman 
of small estate in the neighbourhood of Ayr. Had 
be continued in that station, I must have marched 
off to be one of the little underlings about a farm* 
bouse; but it wa« his dearest wish aad ^la^'^'c \^ 

c3 
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have it in his power to keep his cliildrcn unJer hi* 
own eye till they could discern between good and 
evil ; so with the assistance of his generous master, 
my fatlier ventured on a small farm on his estate. 
At tho«c years I v/as by no means a lavourite with 
any body. I was a gofwl deal noted for a retentive 
memory, a stubborn sturdy something in my dispo- 
sition, and an enthusiastic idiot* piety. I say idiot 
piety, because I was then but a child. Though it 
cose the schoolmaster some thrashings, I made an 
excellent Engli&li scliolar ; and by the time I was 
ten or eleven years of age, I was a critic in substan- 
tives, verbs, and particles. In my infant and bo}'- 
ish diiyi, too, I owed much to an old woman who 
resided in the family, remarkable for her ignorance,. 
credulity and superstition. She had, I suppose, the 
largest collection in the country of tales and songs 
concerning devils, ghosts, fairies, brownies, witches, 
warlocks, spunkies, kelpies, elf-candles, dead-lights, 
wraiths, apparitions, cantraips, giants, enchanted 
towers, dragons, and other trumpery. This culti- 
vated the latent seeds of poetry ; but had so strong 
an effect on my imagination, that to this hour, in my 
nocturnal rambles, I sometimes keep a sharp look- 
out in suspicious places : and though nobody can be 
more sceptical than I am in such matters, yet it 
often takes an effort of philosophy to shake off these 
idle terrors. The earliest composition that I recol- 
lect taking pleasure in, was 27ie Vision of Mirza^ 
and a hymn of Addison's, beginning, Hoixi arc thi^ 

• Idiot /or idloUCt 



servants hiest, Lord! I particular!}- remember one 
half-stauza, which was music to my ])oyi>h ear — 

•' For thoupfh on dreadful whirls \vc hung 
•• High on the broken wuvc.— " 

I met with these [lieccs in Masons EfiglL<h Collect 'nm^ 
one of my schooi-bookt;. The two first books 1 
ever read iu private, and which gave me more pica-' 
«ure than any two books I ever read since, were 
The Life of Hannibal, and The llidori/ of Sir nil- 
liam fVallaje, Ila.mibal gave my young ideas such 
a turn, that I used to strut in raptures up and down 
after the recruiting drum and bag-pipe, and wish 
myself tall enough to be a soldier ; while the story 
of Wallace poiu'cd a Scottish prejudice into my 
Teins, w^hich will boil along there till the Hood -gates 
•f life shut in eternal rest. 

** Polemical divinity about this time was putting 
the country haif-mad ; and I, ambitious of shining 
in conversation parties on Sundays, between sermons, 
at funerals, &c. used, a few years afterwards, to 
puzzle Calvinism with so much heat and indiscre- 
tion, that I raised a hue and cry of heresy agahist 
xne, which has not ceased to this hour. 

" My vicinity to Ayr was of some advantage to 
me. My social disposition, when not checked by 
some modifications of spirited pride, was, like our 
catechism-definition of infinitude, tvithouf: hcunch or 
limits. I formed several connexions with other 
younkers who possessed superior advantages, the 
youngling actors, who were busy in the reliearsal of 
parts in which they were shortly to appear on the 
Stage of lifb; where, alas ! I was desUw^fli \.o ^^cw^^^i 

c 4» 
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behind the scenes. It is not commonly at this greett 
age that our young gentry have a just sense of the 
immense distance between them and their ragged, 
play-fellows. It takes a few dashes into the world^. 
to give the young great man that proper, decent^ 
unnoticing disregard for the poor insignificant, stu- 
pid devils, the mechanics and peasantry around him^ 
who were perhaps born in the same village. My 
3''oung superiors never insulted the douterly appear*- 
once of my plough-boy carcase, the two extremes 
of which were often exposed to all the inclemencies 
of all the seasons. They would give me stray vo- 
lumes of books : among them, even then, I could 
pick up some observations ; and one, whose heart I 
am sure not even the Miinny Begum scenes have 
tainted, helped me to a little French. Parting with 
these my young friends and benefactors, as they oc- 
casionally went off for the East or West Indies, waa 
often to me a sore affliction ; but I was soon called 
to more serious evils. My father's generous master 
died ; the farm proved a ruinous bargain ; and, to 
cliench the misfortune, we fell into the hands of a 
factor, who sat for the picture I have drawn of one 
in my Tale of Txva Dogs. My father was advanced 
in life when he married ; I was the eldest of seven 
children ; and he, worn out by early hardships, was 
unfit fpr labour. My father's spirit was soon irri- 
tated, but not easily broken. There was a freedom 
in his lease in two years more; and, to weather 
these two years, we retrenched our expences. We 
lived very poorly : I was a dexterous ploughman, 
for my age ; and the next eldest to me was a brother 
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f Crilbert) who could drive the plough very well, and 
help me to thrash the corn. A novel writer might 
perhaps have viewed these scenes with some satis- 
&ction ; but so did not I ; my indignation yet boilg 
At the recollection of the s— -1 factor's insolent 
tlireatening letters, which used to set us all in tears* 
*< This kind of life — the cheerless gloom of a her- 
ttiit, with the unceasing moil of a galley-slave, 
brought lile to my sixteenth year; a little before 
^'^liich period I first committed the sin of Rh3rme. 
^ou know our country custom of coupling a man 
s^d woman together as partners in the labours of 
harvest. In my fifteenth autumn my partner was a 
he\yitching creature, a year younger than myself. 
^y scarcity of English denies me the power of 
doing her justice in that language ; but you know 
^e Scottish idiom — she was a bonnie^ stveety sonsie' 
**««. In short, she altogether, unwittingly to her- 
^^l£, initiated me in that delicious passion, which in 
^Pite of acid disappointment, gin-horse prudence, 
^'^ci book-worm philosophy, I hold to be the first of 
^Ujxian joys, our dearest blessing here below ! How 
*he caught the contagion, I cannot tell : you medi- 
*^ people talk much of infection from breathing 
*^e same air, the touch, Arc. ; but I never expressly 
*^d I loved her. Indeed I did not know myself 
^^y I liked so much lo loiter behind with her, when 
'^turning in the evening from our labours ; why the 
^^*^€8 of her voice made my heart-strings thrill like 
^^ -^olian harp; and particularly why my pulse 
*^^«it such a furious ratan when I looked and fingered 
^^^T her little hand to pick out the cruel ¥ift^\.\ft 
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Stings and thistles. Among her other love -inspiring 
qualities, she sung sweetly ; and it was her favourite 
reel, to which I attempted giving an embodied velii- 
cle in rhyme. I was not so presumptuous as to ima^ 
gine that I could make verses like printed oneSy 
composed by men who had Greek and Latin; but 
my girl sung a song, which was said to be composed 
by a small country laird's son, on one of his father's 
maids, with whom he was in love ! and I saw na 
reason why I might not rhyme as well as he ; for, 
excepting that he could smear sheep, and cast peats, 
his father living in the moor-lands, he had no more 
acholar-craft than myself*. 

** Thus with me began love and poetry; which a( 
times have been my only, and till within the last 
twelve months, have been my highest enjoyment* 
My father struggled on till he reached the freedom 
in his lease, when he entered on a larger farm, about 
ten miles farther in the country. The nature of the 
bargain he made was such as to throw a little ready- 
money into his hands at the commencement of his 
lease ; otherwise the aifair would have been imprac- 
ticable. For four years we lived comfortably here ; 
but a diflFerence commencing between him and big 
landlord as to terms, after three years tossing and 
whirling in the vortex of litigution, my father was 
just saved from the horrors of a jail by a consump- 
tion, which, after two years* promises, kindly stepped 
in, and carried him away, to xvhere the ivickcd cease 
Jrom troubling, and the ^ixeary are at 7'est, 
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^* It is during the time that we lived on this farm 
that my httle story is most eventful. I was, at tlie 
beginning of this period, perhaps the most ungainly, 
awkward boy in the parish — no solitaire was less ac- 
quainted with the ways of tlie world. What I knot^ 
of ancient story was gathered from Salmons and 
Guthrie s geographical grammars ; and the ideas X 
' had formed of modern manners, of literature, and 
criticism, I got from the Spectator, These with 
JPope^s Worksy some plays of Shakespeare, lull and 
Dickson on Agriculture, The Pantheon, Locke's Es- 
say on the HumaTi Understanding, Stackhouse*s His' 
tory of the Bible, Justices British Gardener s lyircC' 
tory, Bayle's Lecttires, Allan Ramsay s Works, Tay- 
lors Scripture Doctrine of Original Sifi, A Select Col- 
lection of English Songs, and Herveys MeditationSy 
had formed the whole of my reading. The collection 
of songs was my "oade mecutn, I pored over them 
driving my cart, or walking to labour, song by song, 
Terse by verse ; carefully noting the true tender, or 
sublime, from affectation and fustian. I am convinced 
I owe to this practice much of my critic craft, such 
as it is. 

"In my seventeenth year, to give my manners a 
brush, I went to a country dancing school. — My fa- 
ther had an unaccountable antipathy against these 
meetings; and my going was, what to this moment 
I repent, in opposition to his wishes. My father, as 
I said before, was subject to strong passions ; from 
that instance of disobe^ifpnce in me he took a sort 
of dislike to me, which I believe was one cause of 
the dissipatioR which marked my succeedVa^ '^^'asiL* 
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I say dissipation, comparatively with the strictnesf, 
and sobriety^ and regularity of presbyterian country- 
life; for though the Will o' Wisp meteors of thought- 
less whim were almost the sole lights of my path, yet 
early ingrained piety and virtue kept me for several 
years afterwards within the line of innocence. The 
great misfortune of my life was to want an aim. I 
had felt early some stirrings of ambition, but they 
were the blind gropings of Homer*s Cyclops round 
the walls of his cave. I saw my father's situation 
entailed on me perpetual labour. The only two 
openings by which I could enter the temple of For- 
tune, was die gate of niggardly economy, or the path 
of little chicaning bargain-making. The first is so 
contracted an aperture, I never could squeeze my- 
self into it; — the last I always hated — there was con* 
tamination in the very entrance ! Thus abandoned 
of aim or view in life, with a strong appetite for so» 
ciability, as well from native hiia> ity, as from a pride 
of observation and remark ; a constitutional melan- 
choly or h3rpoc:iondriasm that made me fly to soli- 
tude; add to these incentives to social life, my repu- 
tation for bookish knowledge, a certain wild logical 
talent, and a strength of thought, something like the 
rudiments of good sense; and it will not seem sur- 
prising that I was generally a welcome guest where 
I visited, or any great wonder that, always where 
two or three met together, there was I among them. 
But far beyond all other impulses of my heart, was 
un penchant h V adorable moUiedu genre humain* My 
heart wasxompletely tinder, and was eternally light- 
ed up by some goddess or other; and as in every 
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oti^ warfare ia this world my fortune was Tarious, 
sometimes I was received with favour, and sometimes 
I was mortified with a repulse. At the plough, 
scythe, or reap-hook, I feared no competitor, and 
thus I set absolute want at defiance; and as I never 
cared farther for my labours than while I was in ac« 
tual exercise, I spent the evenings in the way afler 
my own heart. A country lad seldom carries on a 
love-adventure without an assisting contidunt. I 
possessed a curiosity, zeal, and intrepid dexterity, 
that recommended me as a proper second on these 
occasions ; and I dare say, I f«:lt as much pleasure in 
being in the secret of half the loves of the parish of 
Tarbolton, as ever did statesman in knowing the intri- 
gues of half the courts of Europe. — The very goose 
feather in my hand seems to know instinctively the 
well-worn path of my imagination, the favourite tlierae 
of my song ; and is with difficulty restrained from 
giving you a couple of paragraphs on the love-adven- 
tures of my compeers, the humble inmates of the 
farm-house and cottage; but the grave sons of science, 
ambition, or avarice, baptize thesj things by the 
name of Follies. To the sons and daughters of la- 
bour and poverty, they are matters of the most se- 
rious nature ; to them, the ardent hope, tlie stolen 
interview, the tender farewell, are the greatest and 
most delicious parts of their enjoyments. 

*^ Another circumstance in my life which made 
some alteration in my mind and manners, was, that 
I spent my nineteenth summer on a smuggling coast, 
a good distance from home, at a noted school, to 
learn mensuration, surveying, dialling) &c. in wbicU 
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I made a pretty good progress. But I made a gredl^' 
er progress in the knowledge of 'mankind. The con- 
traband trade was at that time very successful, and 
it sometimes happened to me to fall in with those 
who carried it on. Scenes of swaggering "riot and 
roaring dissipation were till this time new to me ; 
but I was no enemy to social life. Here, though: 
I learnt to fill my glass, and to mix without fear in 
a drunken squabble, yet I went on with a high hand^ 
with my geometry, till the sun entered Virgo, a 
month which is always a carnival in my bosom, when: 
a charming^/e/^e who lived next door to the school, 
overset my trigonometry, and set me off at a tangent 
from the sphere of ray studies. I, however, strug- 
gled on with my sines and co^sines for a few day& 
more ; but, stepping into the garden one charming- 
noon to take the sun's altitude, there I met mj 
angel, 

*« Like Froserpine, gathering flowers. 
Herself a fairer flower——" 

<* It was in vain to think of doing any more good 
at school. The remaining week I staid, I did noth- 
ing but craze the faculties of my soul about her, or 
steal out to meet her ; and the two last nights of my 
stay in the country, had sleep been a mortal sin, the 
image of this modest and innocent girl had kept me 
guiltless. 

*' I returned home very considerably imprOved.^ 
My reading was enlarged with the very important 
addition of Thomson's and Shenstone's Works ; I had 
seen human nature in a new phasis ; and I engaged 
eeveral of my school-fellows to keep up a literary 
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eorrespondeoce with me. This improved me in coin- 
positioD. I had met with a collection of letters by 
the wits of Queen Anne's reign, and I pored over 
them most devoutly ; I kept copies of any of my 
own letters that pleased me ; and a comparison be- 
tween them and the composition of most of my cor- 
respondents, flattered my vanity. I carried tliis 
whim so far, that though I had not tliree farthings' 
worth of business in the world, yet almost every post 
brought me as many letters as if I had been a broad 
plodding son of day-book and ledger. 

*^ My life flowed on much in the same course till 
my twenty-third year. Vive /* amour ^ et vive la hu' 
gatellcy were my sole principles of action. The ad- 
dition of two more authors to my library gave me great 
pleasure; Sterne and M^'Kenzie — Tristram Skandi/ 
and The Man of Feeling — ^were my bosom favour- 
ites. Poesy was still a darling walk fur my mind; 
but it was only indulged in accordmg to the humour 
of the hour. I had usually half a dozen or more 
pieces on hand; I took up one or other, as it suited 
the momentary tone of the mind, and dismissed the 
'work as it bordered on fatigue. My passions, wh(L'n 
once lighted up, raged like so many devils, till they 
got vent in rhyme ; and then the conning over my 
verses, like a spell, soothed all into quiet! None of ihe 
rhymes of those days are in print, except Winicr^ a 
2)irgey* the eldest of my printed pieces; the Death 
of Poor Maillie^\ John BarleycornyX and songs 
iirst, second, and third.^ Song second was the 

* Sec vol. iii. -j- See, voL iii. 

X See vol, Iii. % Sec vqU iii* 
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ebullition of that passion which ended the foremeA^ 
tioned school-business. 

<< My twenty-third year was to me an important 
sera. Partly through whim, and partly that I wished 
to set about doing something in life, I joined a flax<- 
dresser in a neighbouring town (Irvine)' to learn hig 
trade. This was an unlucky affair. My ***; and, 
to finish the whole, as we were giving a welcome- 
carousal to the new year, the shop took fire, and> 
burnt to ashes; and I was left, like a true poet, not 
worth a sixpence. 

<< I was obliged to give up this scheme: the clouds- 
of misfortune were gathering thick round my father'^ 
head; and what was worst of all, he was visibly far 
gone in a consumption ; ^nd, to crown my distresses^ 
a belle file whom I adored, and who had pledged her 
soul to meet me .in the field of matrimony, jilted 
me, with peculiar circumstances of mortification. 
The finishing evil that brought up the rear of thi». 
infernal file, was my constitutional melancholy, being, 
increased to such a degree, that for three months £ 
was in a state of inind scarcely to be envied by the 
hopeless wretches who have got their mittimus-— 
Depart Jroni me, ye accursed! 

<* Fiom this adventure I learned something of a 
town life; but the principal thing which gave ray 
mind a turn, was a friendship I formed with a young 
fellow, a very noble character, but a hapless son of 
misfortune. He was the son of a simple mechanic; 
but a great man in the neighbourhood taking him 
under his patronage, gave him a genteel education^ 
with a view of bettering his situation in life. The 
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patron dying just as he was ready to launch out into 
the world, the poor fellow ni dt-spair went to sea; 
where after a variety of good and iil fortune, a little 
before I was acquainied with hnn, lie hud been set 
on shoru by an American prlvatet-r, on the wild coast 
of Connaught, stripped of every thing. I cannot 
quit this poor fellow's story without adding, that Jie 
is at this time master of a large Wcst-Indiaman be- 
longing to the Thames. 

** His mind was fraught with independence, mag- 
nanimity, and every manly virtue. 1 loved and ad- 
mired him to a degree of enthusiasm, and of course 
strove to imitate him. In some measure I succeeded; 
I had pride before, but he taught it to flow in proper 
cshannels. His knowledge of the world was vastly 
superior to mine, and I was all attention to learn. 
He was the only man I eVer saw who was ^greater 
fool than myself, where woman was the presiding 
star; but he spoke of illicit love with the levity of 
a sailor, which hitherto I had regarded with horror. 
Here his friendship did me a mischief; and the conse- 
quence was, that soon after I resumed the plough, I 
wrote the Poet's Welcome.* My reading only in- 
creased, while in this town, by two stray volumes 
of Pamduy and one of Ferdinand Count Fathom^ 
which gave me some idea of novels. Rhyme, except 
some religious pieces that are in print, I had given 
up; but meeting with Fergussons Scottish Poems, I 
strung anew my wildly-sounding lyre with emulating 
vigour. When my father died, his all went among 
i»».i»« "III I II.. ... ■ ■. . 

^ Jtob the Bhymer^i Welcome to hit Bastard ChikL 
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the hell-hounds that prowl in the kennel of jtutic^^^ 
but we mude a shift to collect a little money in ti^ '^ 
family amongst us, with which, to keep us togeth< 
my brother and I took a neighbouring farm. M] 
brother wanted my hair-brained imagination, as wel 
as my social and amorous madness ; but, in goo£-^ 
sense, and every sober qualifieationy he was far mj 
superior. 

*< I entered on this farm with a full resolution, 
Come, go to, I xvill be uoise I I read farming books j 
I calculated crops; I attended markets; and, 
short, in spite of the devU, and the world, and thejleskf — 
I believe I should have been a wise man ; but the first- 
year, from unfortunately buying bad seed, the se^ 
cond, from a late harvest, we lost half our cropfc 
This overset all my wisdom, and I returned, like the- 
dog to Ms vomit, and the sow that was wasJicd, to her 
wallowing hi the mire *. 

" I now began to be known in the neighbourhood- 
as a maker of rhymes. The first of my poetic off- 
spring that saw the light, was a burlesque lamenta- 
tion on a quarrel between two reverend CalvlnistSy 
both of them dramatis personce in my Hol^ Fair, I 
had a notion myself, that the piece had some merit ; 
but to prevent the worst, I gave a copy of it to a- 
friend who was very fond of such things, and told 
him that I could not guess who was the author of it,: 
but that I thought it pretty clever. With a certaia- 
description of the clergy, as well as laity, it met with 
a roar of applause. Hol^ Willies Prayer next 
■ I ' — — — ...I ■ ■ II. . i^ 

• Sec Aj)£endix^ No^ II. NoU DU- 
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Uade Its appearance, and aiarnied the kirk-session so 
nauch, tbut tlicy held several MK.:tinps to Iodic over 
their spiritual artillerj-, if \u\iy.y any ot" it nngiit be 
pointed against prot'ir.e riiy.n jrs. Unluckily ibr nie, 
**^y panderings led lue on anotlior side, within polni- 
blank shot of their heaviest metal. This is the un- 
fortunate story Ahat gave rise to my printed poem, 
T'/ie Lament, This was a Miost nieliincholv affair, 
^'liich I cannot yet bear to reflect on, and !uul very 
"dearly given rae one or two of the principal qualiii- 
cations for a place among those who have lost tlie 
cliort, and mistaken the reckoning of Uationality.* 
^ gave up my part of the farm to my brf,vi:.j',- m . 
^I'U.th it was only nominally mine ; and made what 
"ttle preparation was in my power for Jamaica. 
^U.t, before leaving my native .country for ever, I 
'^^siolved to piiblish my poems. I v/ejghed*iy pro- 
ductions as uTipartially as was in my power: I 
^Hought they had merit ; and it was a delicious idea 
^^at I should be called a clever fellow, even though 
^t should never reach my ears — a poor negro-driver ; 
^•or perhaps a victim to that inhospitable clime, 
and gone to the world of spirits ! I can truly say, 
that pauvre inconnu as I then was, I had pretty 
nearly as high an idea of myself and of my works as 
I have at this moment, when the public has decided 
in their favour. It ever was my opinion, that the 
mistakes and blunders, both in a rational and reli- 
. gious point of view, of which we see thousands daily 
guilty, are owing to their ignorance of themselves. 
^ . ' ' - "I . . — , I I ..-I ■ .1 ■ . ■» 

* An explansLtion of this >^'ili be found \\€t<i^lxe;x» 
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p— To know myself, had boen all along my conslant 
study. I weighed myself alone ; I balanced myself 
with others ; I watched every means of information,, 
to see how much ground I occupied as a man and 
as a poet ; I studied assiduously Nature'is design in 
my formation — where the lights and shades in iQ|r' 
character were intended. I was pretty confident 
my poems would meet with some applause ; but, at 
the worst, the roar of the Atlantic would deafen the 
voice of censure, and the novelty of West-Indiaii 
scenes make me forget neglect. I threw off six hun**- 
dred copies, of wliich I had got subscriptions for 
about three hundred and fifty. — My vam'ty wa> 
highly gratified by the reception I met with from the 
public; and besides I pocketed, all expences de* 
ducted, nearly twenty pounds* This sura came very 
seasonally, as I was thinking of indenting myself* 
for want of money to procure my passage. As soon 
as I was master of nine guineas, the price of wafting 
me to the torrid zone, I took a steerage-passage ia 
the first ship that was to sail from the Clyde ; for 

«* Hungry ruin had me in the wind." 
'< I had been for some days sculking from covert 
to covert, under all the terrors of a jail ; as some ill* 
advised people had uncoupled the merciless pack of 
the law at my heels. I had taken the last farewell 
of my few friends ; my chest was on the road ta 
Greenock ; I had composed the last song I should 
ever measure in Caledonia, The gloomy night is ga» 
thering fasty when a letter from Dr Blacklock, to a 
friend of mine, overthrew all my schemes, by open- 
ing new prospects to. my poetic ambition. The. 
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doctor bdonged to a set of critics^ for whose api 
fkaae I had not dared to hope. His opinion that I 
would meet with encouragement in Edinburgh for a 
second edition, fired me so much, that away I posted 
for that city, without a single acquaintance, or a 
Angle letter of introduction. The baneful star that 
bid so long shed its blasting influence in my zenith, 
for once made a revolution to the nadir; and a kind 
. IVoTidence placed me under the patronage of one of 
. 4he noblest of men, the Earl of Glencairn. Oublie 
Woi, Grand Dieu, si jamais je reubliel 

^ I need relate no farther. At Edinburgh I was 
in a new world ; I mingled among many classes of 
-tten, but all of them new to me, and I was all atten- 
tion to catch the characters and ike manners living 
^ they rise. Whether I have profited, time will 

" My most respectful compliments to Miss W. 
Her very elegant and friendly letter I cannot answer 
^t present, as my presence is requisite in Edinburgh, 
*nd I set out to-morrow."* 



At the period of our poet's death, his brother, 
'Crilbert Bums, was ignorant that he had himself 
•^tten the foregoing narrative of his life while in 
Ayrshire ; and having been applied to by Mrs Dun- 

* There are various copies of this letter in the author's hand- 
writing ; and one of these, evidently corrected, is in the book 
in which he had copied several of his letters. This has been 
^i>«d for the press, with some omissions, and one slight altera- 
^ suggested by Gilbert Burns. 
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lop for some memoirs t>f his .brother, he cc 
nvith her request in a letter, from which the 
ing narrative is chiefly extracted. When 
Burns afterwards saw the letter of our poei 
Moore he made some annotations upon it, 
/shall be noticed as we proceed. 

Robert Bums was born on the 25th day o 
ary, 1759, in a small house about two miles fi 
town of Ayr, and witliin a few hundred yar<l< 
loway church, which his poem of Tam o Shoi 
rendered immortal*. The name, which tl 
and his brother modernized into Burns, wa 
nally Burnes, or Burness. Their father, ' 
Burnes, was the son of a farmer in Kincardi 
and had received the education common in S 
to persons in his condition of life ; he tcou 
and wiite, and had some knowledge of arit 
His family having fallen into reduced circumi 
he was compelled to leave his home in h 
teenth year, and turned his steps towards th 
in quest of a livelihood. The same necessity 
ed his elder brother Robert. « I have ofte 
my father" says Gilbert Burns, in his letter 
Dunlop, " describe the anguish of mind he ft 
they parted on the top of a hill on the cor 
their native place, each going off his several 

• This house is on the right-hand side of the road i 
to Maybole, which forms a part of the road from Gl 
Port-Patrick. When the poet's father afterwards re 
Tarbolton parish, he sold his leasehold right in this h( 
a few acres of land adjoining, to the corporation of sh 
in Ayr, It is now a country ale-house. 
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Aearch of new adventureg, and scarcely knowing 
whether he went. My father undertook to act as a 
gardener, and shaped his course to Edinburgh^ where 
he wrought hard when he could get work passing 
through a variety of difficulties. Still, however, he 
endeavoured to spare something for the support of 
his aged parent ; and I recollect hearing him men- 
tion his having sent a bank-note for this purpose, 
when money of that kind was so scarce in Kincar- 
dineshire, that they scarcely knew how to employ it 
when it arrived." From Edinburgh, William Bur- 
nes passed westward into the county of Ayr, where 
lie engaged himself as a gardener to the laird of 
Fairly, with whom he lived two years ; then chang- 
ing his service for that of Crawford of Doonside. 
At length, being desirous of settling in life, he took 
a perpetual lease of seven acres of land from Dr. 
Campbell, physician in Ayr, with the view of com- 
mencing nurseryman and public gardener; and, 
having built a house upon it with his own handis, 
married, in December 1757, Agnes Brown, the mo- 
ther of our poet, who still survives. The first fruit 
of this marriage was Robert, the subject of tliese 
memoirs, born on the 25th of January, 1759, as has 
already been mentioned. Before William Burnes 
had made much progress in preparing his nursery, 
he was withdrawn from that undertaking by Mr Fer- 
guson, who purchased the estate of Doonholm, in 
the immediate neighbourhood, and engaged him as 
his gardener and overseer ; and this was his situation 
when our poet was born. Though in the service of 
,Mr Ferguson; he lived in his own house; his wif^ 
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managing lier fiimily and her little d£ury,^tiich con 
idgted sometimes of two, sometimes of three mild 
cows ; afkd this state of unambitious content cond 
nued till the year 1766. His son Robert was sen 
by him in his sixth year to a school at Alloway Miln 
about a mile distant, taught by a person of the nam< 
of Campbell; Ijut this teacher being in a few mon& 
appointed n^ter of the workhouse at A3rr, Willlan 
Bumes, in conjunction with some other heads oi 
families, engaged John Murdoch in his stead. The 
education of our poet, and of his brother Gilbert;, 
was in common; and of their proficiency undei 
Mr Murdoch we have the following account : << WitI 
bim we learnt to read English tolerably well*, and 
to write a little. He taught us, too, the English 
grammar. I was too young to profit much from 
his lessons in grammar ; but Robert made some pro« 
£ciency in it— a circumstance of considerable weight 
in the unfolding of his genius and character; as he 
MOon became remarkable for the fluency and correct** 
ness of his expression, and read the few books thai 
came in his way with much pleasure and improve- 
ment ; for even then he was a reader when he couU 
get a book. Murdoch, whose library at that time 
had no great variety in it, lent him The Life o/ 
Hannibaly which was the first book lie read (the 
school-books excepted), and almost the only one he 
had an opportunity of reading while he was at school^ 
for The Life of Wallace, which he classes with it in 
one of his letters to you, he did not see for some 

f Letter from Gilbert Bums to Mrs Dunlop. 
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. ;^ear8 afterwards, when he borrowed it from the 
-Zsiacksmith who shod our horses. 

It appears that William Burnes approved himself 
^^eatly in the service of Mr Ferguson, by his intel- 
ence, industry, and integrity. In consequence 
f this, with a view of promoting his interest, Mr 
erguson leased him a farm, of which we have the 
<jllowing account : 

** The farm was upwards of seventy acres* (be- 
tween eighty and ninety, English statute measure), 
.^le rent of which was to be forty pounds annually 
r the first six years, and afterwards fiorty-five 
ounds. My father endeavoured to sell his lease- 
liK>ld property, for the purpose of stocking this farm, 
'^ut at that time was unable, and Mr Ferguson lent 
him a hundred, pounds for that purpose. He re- 
ixioved to his new situation at Whitsuntide, 1766, 
Xt was, I think, not above two years after this, that 
Alurdoch, our tutor and friend, left this part of the 
<^ountry; and Uiere being no school near us, and 
our little services being useful on the farm, my fa- 
^lier undertook to teach us arithmetic in the winter 
Evenings, by candle-light; and in this way my two 
eldest sisters got all the education they received. I 
'^^member a cireurastance that happened at this 
'^^me, which, though trifling in itself, is fresh in my 
^^emory, and may serve to illustrate the early cha- 
racter of my brother, Murdoch came to spend a 
'^^ght with as, and to take his leave when he was 

* Letter of Gilbert Burns to Mrs Dunlop. The name -of 
^^^•iarm is Mount Oliphant, in Ayr parish. 
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about to go into Carrick. He brought us, as a fftt^ 
sent and memorial of him, a small compendium of 
English Grammar, and the tragedy of Titus Andro^ 
nicicsy and by way of passing the evening, he began 
Xo read the play aloud. We were all attention for 
some time, till presently the whole party was dis- 
solved in tears. A female in the play (I have but a 
confused remembrance of it) had her hands chopt 
off, and her tongue cut out, andlthen was insult- 
ingly desired to call for water to wash her hands. 
At this, in ^n agony of distress, we with one voice 
desired "he would read no more. My fkther obser- 
ved, that if we would not hear it out, it would be 
needless to leave the play with us. Robert replied, 
that if it was left he would burn it. My father wa» 
going to chide him for this ungrateful retum to his 
tutor's kindness ; but Murdoch interfered, declaring 
that he liked to see so much sensibility ; and he left 
The School for Love, a comedy (translated I thini; 
from the French), in its place.^'* * 



* It is to be remembered that the poet was only nine years 
of age, and the relater of this incident under eight, at the time 
it happened. The effect was very natural in children of sensi- 
^lit^' at« their ag^ At a more mature period of the judgment* 
sucti absurd . representations ^re calculated rather to prodi^ce 
disgufct or laughter, than tears. Tl>e,scepe to iiyhic;^ . ^Gilbert 
Burns alludes, opens thus : 

TUus AndrojiicuSf Act II. Scene 6, 

Enter Demetrius and Chiron, leith Lavinia ravished, her hands 

cut offy and her tongue cut out. 

Why is this silly play still printed as Shakespeare's, against 
jthe opinion of all the .l3MBst critics ? The bard of Avon-was guiitj 
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" Nothing," continues Gilbert Burns, " could be 
more retired than our generid manner of living at 
Mount Oliphant; we rarely saw any body but the 
members of our own family. There were no boys 
£i£ our own age, or near it, in the neighbourhood. 
Indeed the greatest part of the land in the vicinity 
was at that time possessed by shopkeepers, and people 
of that -stamp, who had retired from business, or 
who kept their farm in the country, at the same tima 
t^at they followed business in town. My father was 
for some time almost the only companion we had. 
He conversed familiarly on all subjects with us, as 
if we had been men ; and was at great pains, while 
we accompanied him in the labours of the fsurm, to 
lead the conversation to such subjects as might tqpd 
to increase our knowledge, or confirm us in virtuous 
habits. He borrowed SalmorCs Geographical Gram* 
mar for us, and endeavoured to make us acquainted 
with the situation and history of the different coun - 
tries in the world; while, from a book-society in 
Ayr, he procured for us the reading of DerhanCs 
Physico and Astro-Theology y and Rays Wisdom of 
'God in the Creationy to give ns some idea of astro- 
nomy and natural history. Robert read all these 
books with an avidity and industry scarcely to be 
equalled. My father had been a subscriber to 
Stackhouse*s History of the BihUy then lately pub- 

■'■■ ■ . ■ Wi I ■ . ^. ■ I I 1^——. 

of many extravagancies, but he always performed what he in- 
tended to perform. That .he ever ezdted in a British mind (for 
the French cntics must be s^ aside) disgust or ridicule, where 
he meant to have awakened pity or horror^ is what will not be 
impated to that master -of (he passion*. 

d2 
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lislicd by James Mcurps in KjUmarnock : from this 
Kobert collected a competent knowledge of ancient 
history ; for no book was so voluminous as to slacken 
his industry, or so antiquated as to damp his re-* 
searc;hes. A brother of my mother, who had lived 
with us some time, and had learnt some arithmetic 
by our winter evening's candle, went into a book*- 
6eller*s shop in Ayr, to purchase The Bfctdy Beck" 
tnery or Tradesman s sure Guide, and a book ta 
teach him to write letters. Luckily, in place of The 
Complete Letter- Writer ^ he got by mistake a small 
collection of letters by the most emineht writers, 
with a few sensible directions for attaining an easy 
epistolary style. This book was to Robert of the 
greatest consequence. It inspired him with a strong 
desire to excel in letter-writing, while it furnished 
him with models by some of the first writers in our 
language. 

" My brother was about thirteen or fourteen, whea 
my father, regretting that we wrote so ill, sent us, 
week about, during a summer quarter, to the parish 
school of Dalrymple, which, though between two 
and three miles distant, wiis the nearest to us, that 
we might have an opportunity of remedying this de- 
fect. About this time a bookish acquaintance of 
my father's procured us a reading of two volumes of 
Richardson's Pamela^ which was the first novel we 
read, and the only part of Richardson's works my 
brother was acquainted with till towards the period 
of his commencing author. Till that time too he 
remained unacquainted with Fielding, with Smollet, 
Xtwo volumes of Ferjdinand Count Fathom^ and two 
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Volumes o{ Peregrine Pickle excepted), with HurnCf • 
with Robertson, and almost all our authors of emi^ 
nencs of the later times. I recollect indeed my fa- 
ther borrowed a volume of English hi&itory from Mr 
Hamilton of Bourtreehill's gardener. It treated of 
the reign of James the First, and his unfortunate 
son, Charles, but I do not know who was the au- 
thor; all that I remember of it is something or 
Charles's conversation with his children. About 
this time Murdoch, our former teacher, after having 
"been in dhForent places in the country, and having 
taught a school some time in Dumfries, came to be 
the established teacher of the English language in 
Ayr, a circumstance of considerable consequence to 
us. The remembrance of my father*s former friend- 
^ip, and his attachment to my brother, made him 
do every thing in his power for our improvement. 
lie sent us Pope's works, and some other poetry, 
%he first that we had an opportunity of reading, ex- 
cepting what is contained in 21ie English Collection^ 
mnd in the volume of The Edinburgh Magazine for . 
^772 ; excepting also those excellent new sofigs that 
hawked about the country in baskets, or exposed 
stalls in the streets. 
<* The summer after we had been at Dalrymple- 
mchool, my father sent Robert to Ayr, to revise his 
English grammar, with his former teacher. He 
%ad been there only one week, when he was obliged 
'%0 4^um, to assist at the harvest. When the har« 
was ovjeri he went back to school, where he re- 
twof wwlcs ; and thjlj.cm{ifetes the accovmt 
^£hig.sdiool educatiojD^ exet^j^isgvs wxxxsosx c^fxaft^ 

D 8 " \ 
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ter, some time afterwards, that he attendied die pa- 
rish school of Kirk-Oswald (where he lived wit^ a 
brother of my mother's), to learn surveying. 

" Durii^ the two last weeks that he was with 
Murdoch, he himself was engaged in learning French, 
and he communicated the instructions he received to 
my brother^ who, when he returned, brougltt home 
with him a French dictionary and grammar, and 
the Adventures of Telemachus in the original. In a* 
little while, by the assistance of these books, he -had 
acquired such a knowledge of tb® language, as to 
read and understand any French author in proses 
This was considered as a sort of proftgy, and through 
llie medium of Murdoch, procured-him the acquaints 
ance of several lads in Ayr, who were at that time 
gabbling French, and the notice of some families, 
particularly that of Dr Malcolm, where a knowled^ 
of French was a recommendation. 

" Observing the facility with which he had ac- 
quired the French language, Mx. Robinson, the esta- 
blislied writing-master in Ayr, and Mr Murdoch-s 
particular friend, having himself acquired- a consi- 
derable knowledge of the Latin, language by. his own 
industry, without ever having learnt it at school, ad^ 
vised Robert»to make the same attempt, promising 
liim every assistance in his power. Agreeably to 
this advice, he purchased The Rudimetits of the La- 
tin Tongue^ but finding this study dry and uninter* 
csting, it was quickly laid aside. He frequently 
turned to. his Rudiments on any little cha^^in or 
sp^ntment, l^^^lsfigiJKAMm his love affiurs ; tiut tho 
^^^tia addoxa nMHpp^ ^^^ !^^ & ^J ^ 
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at a time, or a week at nio8t<- Observing himself 
Ihe ridicuie that would attach to this sort of conduct 
if it were knowu, he made two or three humorous 
stanzas on the subject, which I cannot now recol- ■ 
lecty but they all ended, 

*• So rU to my Latin again**^ 

" Thus you see Mr Murdoch was a principal 
means of my brother's improvement. Worthy man ! 
though foreign to my present purpose, I cannot 
take leave of him without tracing hi« future history. 
He continued for some years a respected and useful 
teacher at Ayr, tfll one evening that he had been 
overtaken in liq^r, he happened to speak somewhat 
disrespectfully of Dr Dalrymple, the parish minister, 
who had not paid him that attention to which he 
thought himself entitled. In Ayr he might as well 
have spoken blasphemy. He found it proper to give 
up his appointment. He went to London, where he 
still lives, a private teacher of French, He has been 
a considerable time married, and keeps a shop of 
stationary wares.^ 

" The father of Dr Paterson, now physician at 
Ayr, was, I believe, a native of Aberdeenshire, and 
was one of the established teachers in Ayr when my 
father settled in the neighbourhood. He early re- 
cognised my father as a fellow native of the north 
of Scotland, and a certain degree of intimacy sub- 
sisted between them during Mr Paterson's life. Af- 
ter his death, his widow, who is a very genteel wo- 
man, and of great worth, delighted in doing what 
she thought her husband would have wished to have 
donC; and assiduously kept ap her attentions to al^ 
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his acquaintance. She kept alive the intin 
our family, by frequently inviting my fa 
mother to her house on Sundays, when she j 
at church. 

" When she came to know my brother*, 
for books, she kindly offered us the use of 
band's library, and from her we got the I 
Popes Translation of Homer, and sevei 
books that were of use to us. Mount Olip 
farm my father possessed in the parish oi 
almost the very poorest soil I know of in a sta 
tivation. A stronger proof of tliirl cannot f 
that, notwithstanding the extraordinary rij 
value of lands in Scotland, it was, after a c 
ble sum laid out in improving it by the pi 
let a few years ago five pounds per anm 
than the rent paid for it by my father thi 
ago. My father, in consequence of this, s< 
into difficulties, which were increased by tl 
several of his cattle by accidents and dise 
the buffetings of misfortune, we could onl 
hard labour, and the most rigid economy, 
very sparingly. For several years butchc 
was a stranger in the house, while all the 
of the family exerted themselves to the i 
their strength, and rather beyond it, in th) 
of the farm. My brother, at the age of 
assisted in threshing the crop of corn, and 
was the principal labourer on the farm, fo 
no hired servant, male or female. Tlie ar 
mind we felt at our tender years, under the 
tndv difficulties,. was very great. To thin) 
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growing dd (for he was now above fifty) 
broken down with the long continued fatigues of hi 
UTe, with a wife and five other children, and in a de 
dining state of curcunistances, these reflections pro 
duced in my Ivother's mind and mine sensations o 
the deepest distress. I doubt not but the hard la 
bour and sorrow of this period of his life, was in i 
great measure the eause of that depression of spirit 
with which Robert was so often afflicted through hi 
whole life afterwards* At tliis time he was almos 
constantly afflicted in the evenings with a dull head 
^che, which at a future period of his life, was ex 
changed for a palpitation of the heart, and a^threat 
^niiig of fainting and sufibcation in his bed in tht 
laugfa^time. 

^< By a stipulation in my father's lease, he had i 

'igfat to throw it up, if he thought proper, at thi 

^d of every sixth year. He attempted to fix him 

^If in a better farm at the end of the first six years 

^t failing in that attempt, he continued where hi 

^c^ for six years more. He then took the farm o 

*'Ochlea, of ISO acres, at the rent of twenty shillingi 

^^ <icrej in the parish of Tarbolton, of Mr ■■ 

**^xi a merchant in Ayr, and now (1797) a mer 

^'^^.nt in Liverpool. He removed to this farm ai 

'^^tsunday, 1777, and possessed it only sevei 

y^^rs. No writing had ever been made out of tli< 

conditions of the lease; » misundei'standing tool 

•P»«i.c2e respecting them ; the subjects in dispute wen 

•ttl>4njj;j;gjj to arbitration, and the decision involvec 

*^y Other's affairs in ruin. He lived to know of thii 

•ecigionj but not to see any execution m <iw«« 

»5 
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quence- of it. He died on the ISth of • Fdb(r(iir)V 
17Wr 

^^dPIte' seven years we Ihred in Torboitoa parish 
' (extending from tfte serenteenth to the twenty- 
fourth of my hrother^s age), were not marked by 
much literaxy improvement; but, during this time, 
the foundation was laid of eertain Habits in my 
brother^s character, which afterwards became but 
t<y9 prominent, and which malice and envy have 
taken delight to enlarge on. Though when young 
he was bashful and awkard in his intercouse with 
women, yet when he approached manhood, his at- 
tachment to their society became very strong, and 
he was constantly the victim of some fair enslaver. 
The symptoms of his passion were often siseh as 
nearly to equal those of ^e celebrated Sappho. I 
never indeedi knew that he faintedy sunk* and died 
atoai/i but the agitations of his mind and body ex- 
ceeded any thing of the kind I ever knew in red 
lifer He had always a particular jealously of peo- 
ple who w-ere richer than himself, or who had more 
consequence in life. His love, therefore, rarely set^ 
tied on persons of this- description. When he select- 
ed any one out of the sovereignty of his good plea^ 
sure, jto whom he should pay his- particular attention, 
she was instantly invested with a suiiicient stock of 
charms, out of the plentiful stores of his own imagi- 
nation ; and there was often a great dissimilitude be* 
tween his fair captivator, as she appeared to others, 
and as she seemed when invested with the attributes 
he gave her. One generally reigned paramount in 
affections but as Yorick's a&ctions flowed, out: 

• 

r 

i 
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€iiward Miftdaine de L— at the remise door, while 
the eternal vows of Eliza were upon him, so Robert 
iRFas- frequently encountering other attractions, which 
fermed so many under-plots in the drama of his love. 
As these connexions were governed by the strictest 
Pules o£ virtue and modesty (from which he never, 
deviated till he reached his 2Sd year), he became 
imxious to be in a situation to marry. This was not 
likely to be soon the case while he remained a farmer, 
as the stocking of a farm required a sum of money 
he had no probability of being roaster of for a great 
while. He began, therefore, to think of trying some 
ether line of life. He and I had for seiireral years- 
taken land of my father for the pur|)ose of raising 
flax on our own account. In the course of selling 
it, Robert began to tliink of turning flax-dresser^. 
both as being suitable to his grand view of settling 
in life, and as subservient to the flax raising. He 
accordingly wrought at the business of a flax-dresser 
in Irvine for six months, but abandoned it at that 
period, as neither agreeing with his health nor incli- 
nation. In Irvine he had contracted some acquaint- 
ance of a freer manner of thinking and living thaa 
lie had been used to^ Whose society prepared him for 
overleaping the bounds of rigid virtue which had hi« 
^erto restrained him. Towards the end of the pe ^ 
X'iod under review (in his 24fth year), and soon after • 
Ills father's death, he was furnished with the subject 
«f his epistle to John Rankin. During this period 
also he became a freemason, which was his first in^ ~ 
troduction to the life of a boon companion. Yet, 
motwithstanding these circumstoRce^^, ati^ ^^^ '^x^'aw 

»6 
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he has bestiowed on Scotch drink (which ieetnt V^ 
have misled his historians), I do not recollect, dur<* 
ing these seven years, nor till towards the end of his 
commencing author (when his growing celebrity oc* 
casioned his being dilen in company), to have ever 
seen him intoxicated; nor was he at all given to* 
drinking. A stronger proof of the general sobriety 
of his conduct need not be required than what I am 
about to give. During the whole of the time we liv- 
ed in the farm of Lochlea with my father, he allonr- 
ed my brother and 'me such wages for our labour a» 
he gave to other labourers, as a part of which, every^ 
article of 6ur clothing manufactured in the family 
was regularly> accounted for. When my father's af- - 
fkirs drew near a crisis, Robert and I took the farm' 
of Mossgiel, consisting of 118 acres, at the rent of 
jg?90 per annum (the farm on which I live at pre- 
sent), from Mr Gavin Hamilton, as an asylum for 
the family in case of the worst. It was stocked by 
the property and individual savings of the whole fa* 
mily, and was a joint concern among us. Every 
member of the family was allowed ordinary wages 
for the labour he performed on the farm. My bro- 
ther's allowance and mine was seven pounds per an- 
num each. And during the whole time this family- 
concern lasted, which was for four years, as well as 
during the preceding period at Lochlea, his expen- 
ses never in any one year exceeded his slender' in- 
come. As I was entrusted with the keeping of the 
family accounts, it is not possible that there can be 
any fallacy in this statement in my brother's favour. 
His temperance and frugality were every thing thal-- 
emdd be wished^- 
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^* The farm of Mossgiel lies very high, and moftlj 
"^^ a cold wet bottom. The first four years that we 
"^ere on the ferm were very frosty, and the spring 
was veiy late. Our crops in consequence were very 
Unprofitable ; and, notwithstanding our utmost dili- 
gence and economy, we found ourselves obliged to 
give up our bargain, with the loss of a considerable- 
part of our original stock. It was during these four 
years that Robert formed his connexion with Jean 
Armour, aflerwards, Mrs Bums. This connexion 
'Could no longer be concealed^ about the time we came 
-te a final determination to quit the fiEmn*- Robert 
^urst not engage with a family in his poor unsettled 
""tate^ but was anxious to shield his partner, by every 

^i^ieans in his power, from the consequences of their 

• 

^ttiprudence.. It was agreed therefore between tliem, 
^at they should make a legal acknowledgement of 
^11 irregnlar and private marriage ; that he should 
go to Jamaica to push his fortune ; and that she 
•hoiild remain with her father till it might please Pro- 
'^idence to put the means of supporting a family in 
^S power. 

*' Mrs Burns was a great favourite of her father's. > 
^^e inthnation of a marrige was the first suggestion 
**^ receded of her real situation. He was in the 
S^'^atest distress, and fainted away. The marriage 
^*<i not appear to him to make the matter better. A- 
*^U8band in Jamaica appeared to him and his wife lit- 
^® better than none, and an efibctual bar to any 
^ther prospects of a settlement in life that their 
^^Ughter might have. They therefore expressed a 
?walt to her, that the written gapers 'wVuc\vi^«^!fccX«^ 
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the marriagie slioiiUliMf cancelled, juid thuis thr toar 
riage rendered void. In her melanclH^j state*«h 
felt the. deepest remorse at luMring: brought sad 
hewvj affliction on parents that loved her so t^nderi} 
and submitted • to their entreaties. Their wish wa 
mentioned to Robert. He felt the deepest anguis 
of mind. He offieredr te etay at lioihe and pro¥id 
for:, his wife and family in the best manner that hi 
daily labours could provide for them ; thatbeing tb 
only means in his power. Even this offer they dii 
not approve of; for humble as Miss Armour's gta 
tion WES, and great though her imprudence had been 
the still, in the eyes of her partial parents, migh 
look to a better connexion than that with my friend 
l^ss and unhappy brother, atthattiraewi^outhous< 
or biding place. Robert at length consented- t< 
their, wishes ; but his feelings on this occasion wer 
of the most distracting nature; and the impressioi 
of sorrow was not effaced, till by -a- regular marriagi 
they were ihdissokibly united. In the state of.min< 
which this separation produced, he wished to leav^ 
the country as soon as possible, and agreed with Di 
Douglas to go out to Jamaica as an assistant over 
seer ; or, as I believe it is called, a book-keeper, 01 
his estate; As he had net sufficient mon6y to paj 
his passage, and* the> vessel in which Dr Douglas wai 
to procure a passage for him was not expected t< 
sail for some time, Mr Hamilton advised him t< 
publish his poems in the mean time by subscription 
as a likely way of getting a little money^ to provide 
him more liberally in necessaries for Jamaica 
Agreeably to this, advice^ subscription-bills were print 
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ed immediately, and the printing was commenced at 
Kilmarnock, his preparations going oi^-at. the same 
time fov his iBoyage* The reception, hovi ever, which 
his poems^ met with in; the wodd, and the friends 
they procured him, made him ehange his resolution 
of going to Jamaica, and he was advised to go to 
Edinburgh to publish a secohd edition. On his re*> 
turn, in happier circumstances, he renewed his -con- 
nexion .with Mrs Burns, and rendered it permanent 
by an. imion^for life* 

** Thus,. Madam, have I endeavoured to give you 
a simple narrative of the leading circumstances in 
my brother*s early life. The ramaining part lie 
spent, iur Edinburgh, or in Dumfriesshire, and its in- 
cidents are as well, known- to you as to me. His go* 
nius having procured him your patronage and friend- 
ship, this gave rise to the correspondence between 
you, in which ^ I believe, his sentiments were deliver- 
ed with the most respectful, but most unreserved 
confidence, and which only terminated with the last 
days- of his life**' 

This narrative of Gilbert Burns may serve as a 
commentary on the preceding sketch of our poet's 
life by himself. It will be seen that the distraction 
of mind which he mentions (jo* 43), arose from the 

distresa and sorrow in which he had involved his 
future wife. — The whole circumstances attending 
this connexion are certainly of a very singular iia;- 
tare*. 

• In page 44, the Poet mentions his—" sculking from coverT 
{D- cov€rt,.undfir the terror of a jaiL" The ** pafc\ oi \Jafe ^fissC 
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<< The feader will perceive, from the feregotbg' 
narrative, how much the children of William Bumei 
were indebted to their father, who was oertaialy a 
man of uncommon talents ; though it does not ap- 
pear that he possessed any portion of that vivid iaia* 
gination for which the subject of these memoirs was 
distinguished. In page 35, it is obseihred by our 
poet, that his father had an unaccounti^le antipathy 
to dancing-schools, and that his attending one of 
these brought 'on him his displeasure, and even dis- 
like. On this observation Gilbert has made the fol- 
lowing remark, which seems entitled to implicit cre- 
dit : — << I wonder how Robert could attribute to our 
father that lasting resentment of his going to a 
dancing-school against his will, of which he was iiv- 
capable. I believe the truth wasj that he, about 
this time began to see the dangerous impetuosity of 
my brotlier's passions, as well as his not being ame- 
nable to counsel, which often irritated my lather; 
and which he would naturally think a dancing-school 
was not likely to correct. But he was proud of Ro- 
bert's genius, which he bestowed more expense in 
cultivating than on the rest of the family, in the in- 
stances of sending him to Ayr and Kirk-Oswald 
schools; and he was greatly delighted with his- 
warmth of heart, and his conversational powers. He 
had indeed that dislike Of dancing-schools which 
Robert mentions; but so far overcame it during Ro-- 
bert's first month of attendance, that he sallowed all 

were *♦ uncoupled at his heels," to oblige him to find security 
for the maintenance of his t\^'in-children, whom he was notper-- 
vuttcd to legitimate I))' a marriage with their mother. 
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^^ vest of the family that were fit for it to accom- 
P&Uy him during the second month, Robert excel- 
led in dancing, and was for some time distractedly 
fond of it;' 

In the original letter to Dr Moore, our poet de- 
Mribod his ancestors as *' renting lauds of the noble 
Keitlis of Marisclial, and as having had the honour 
<'f sharing their fate." ** I do not, << continues he, 
*' use the word honour with any reference to political 
principles ; loi/al and disloyal^ I tzkB 4o be merely 
Relative terms, in that ancient and fomiidable court, 
InowD in this country by the name of Club-law, 
where the right is always with tiie strongest. But 
those who dare welcome ruin, and aliakc hands with 
infamy, for what they sincerely, believe to be the 
cause of their God,^ their king, are, as Mark An* 
toy says in ShakespeaM of Brutus and Cassius, Ao- 
^urahle men* I mention this circumstance, because 
It threw my father on the world at large." 

This- paragraph has been omitted in printing the 
^Her, at the desire of Gilbert Burns ; and it would 
oave been unnecessary to have noticed it on the pre- 
^^t4>ccasion, had not several manuscript copies of 
that letter been in circulation. " I do not know," 
observes Gilbert Burns, " how my brother could be 
misled in the account he has given of the Jacobitism 
of his ancestors. — ^I believe the Earl Marischal for- 
feited his title and estate in 1715, before my father 
was bom ; and among a collection of parish-certifi- 
cates in his possession, I have read one, stating that 
the bearer had no concern in the late tvicked rebel' 
Hon'* On the information of one, who ksieH'i ^'^^ 
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'liam Burnes soon after he ^rived in the con 
Ayr, it may be mentioned, that a report did p 
that he had taken the field with the young Che 
a report which the certificate mentioned by 1 
was, perhaps, intended to counteract. Str 
from the north, settling in the low country oj 
land, were in those days liable to suspicions i 
ing been, in the familiar phrase of the cc 
" Out in the forty-five," (174?5)^ especially 
they had anfr stateliness or reserve about th 
was th# case with William Burnes. It may ea 
conceived, that our poet would cherish the b< 
his father's having been engaged in the dari 
terprise of Prince Charles Edward. The ge 
attachment, the heroic valour, and the final i 
tunes of the adherents of the hqiise of Stuart, tc 
with sympathy his youthful and ardent mini 
influenced his original political opinions.* 

* There is another observation of Gilbert Burns on 
therms narrative, in which some. persons will be interes 
refers ta where the poet speaks of his youthful frienc 
bcotber,**^ says Gilbert Burns ^ seems to set off his eai 
panions in- too consequential ar manner. The principal a 
ance we.had inrAyr, while boys, were four sons oH Mr 
M*Culloch, a distant relation of my mother's, who kej 
shop, and had made a little money in the contraband trt 
common at that time. He cKied while the boys were 
and -my father was nominated one of'^the tutors. The t 
est were bred. shop-keepers, the third a surgeon, andthe 
est, |:he only surviving one, was bred in a counting-} 
Glasgow, where he is now a respectable merchant. 1 
all these boys went to the West Indies. Then there ik 
8088 of Dr Malcolm, whom I have mentioned in my \ 
|k|r»'Dttiilapi Th^ eldest, a very worthy young maftj 
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The father of our poet is described by one who 
knew him towards the latter end of his life, as above 
the comiuoa stature, thin> and bent with lubouK 
His countenance was serious and expressive, and the 
scanty locks on his head wore grey. He was of a 
religious turn of mind, and, as is usual among the- 
Scottish peasantry, a good deal conversant in specu- 
lative theology. ' There is in Gilbert's hands a little 
manual^ of religious belief, in tlie form of a dialogue 
betwaen a father and his son, composed by him for 
the use of his children, in which the benevolence of 
lus heart seems to have led liim to soften the rigid 
Calvanism of the Scottish church, into something 
approaching to Arminianism. He was a devout 
man, and in the practice of calling his fanuly tfoge- 
tber to join in prayer. It is Igiiown that the follow* 
ing exquisite picture, in the Cotter's Saturday Nighty 
represents William Bumes and his family at their 
evening devotions : 

The cheerful supper done, with serious face, 
Tbey, round the ingle,* ftmn a circle wide ; 

^ East Indies, where he had a commission in the army. ; he is 
^ person whose heart my l^oth^. says the Muny Begum 
*"»« could not: corrupt. The other, by the interest of Lady 
"aUaos, got an ensigncy in a regiment raised by the Duke of 
HjWailton, during the American war. t believe neither of them 
■re^novi (1797) alive. We also knew the present Dt Ptiteison 
^ Ayr, and a younger brother of his now in Jtoiaita, who 
'^tte much younger than us. I had almost forgot to mention 
Dr Charles, of Ayr, who was a little older than my brother, and 
witii whom, we had a longer and closer intimacy than with any 
«C4ie others, which did not,.lipwevera contipue in after Bfe«!^ 
•Fiw. 
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The sire turns o*«r, with patriarchal grace« 
The big haU-Bihle, once his father^s pride : 

His bonnet reverently is laid aside. 

His lyart haffets* wearing thin and bare ; 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide*- 
He wales-f- a portion with judidous care ; 
• And ** Let ui worship trod !^ he says with solemn air.* 

They chant their artleia notes lit rfanjj^iftdse ; 

They tune theur hearts, by fkr the,i^est aim t . ' 
Perhaps Dunde^tX wild warbling measuroe riie» 

Or plaintive MaHnn^X worthy of the name {• .^' 
Or noble Etgkt beet8§ the heavenly flame« 

The sweetest far of Scotia^s holy lays ; 
Comptr*d with these, Italian trills are tame ; 

The tickled ears no heart-felt raptures raise \ 
No unison have they with our Creator^s praise. 

The priestjlike father reads the sacred page,}{ 

How Ahram was the friend of God on high ;• 
Or». Moses bade eternal warfore wage 

With Amalek*s ungracious |Hrogeny ; 
Or how the royal hard did groaning lie. 

Beneath the stroke of Heaven^s avenging ire; 
Or, Job*is pathetic plaint, and wailing cry 

Or, rapt Isaiah's wild seraphic fire ; 
Or other holy seeca that tune the sacred l^re^ 

Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme^ 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 

• Grey temples. "I* Chooses. 

% Names of tunes in Scottish psalmody. The tun^ 
tioned in this poem are the three which were used by Wi 
Bumes, who had no greater variety. 

§ Adds fuel to. 

I) The course of family devotion among^ the Scots is, 
to six^ a psalm, then to read a. portion of scripturcj and: ; 
tQ kneel down in prayer. 
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w Ihi vAiO bore in heaven the second name. 
Had not on earth whereon to lay his head ; 
w his first followers and servants sped ; 
The precepts sage they wrote to many a land i 
w Ae, who lone in Patmtm banished, 
»aw in the sun a mighty angel stand ; 
lieard great Babylon*8 -doom pronounced, by Heave&^t 
command I 

in kneeling down, to Heaven^s eternal King, 
lie tainU the father, and the husband^ praytf; 
36 springs exulting on triumphant wing, 
3iat thus they all shall meet in future days ; 
Te ever bask in uncreated rays, 
Jo more to ^h, or shed the bitt^^ifr, 
(ether hymning their Creator's praise, 
n such society, yet still more dear ; 
circling time moves round in an et^nal sphere. 



in homeward aU take off their several way ; 
'he youngling cottagers retire to rest : 
i parent pair their secret homage pay, 
Lnd offer up to heaven the warm request : 
It He who stills the raven'fr dorn'rvas nest, 
Lnd decks the lily fair in flowery pride, 
uld, in the way his wisdom sees the best, 
^or them and for their little ones provide^ 
nefly, in their hearts, with grace divine preside t 

a faoiily so interesting as that which inhabited 
)ttage of William Burnes, and particularly of 
ther of the family, the reader will perhaps be 
I to li&ten to some farther account. What fol^ 
is giveii by one already mentioned with so 
honour in the narrative of Gilbert Bums, Mr 
och> the preceptor of our .poet, who, > in a letter 
leph Cooper Walker, Esq. of Dublin^ author Jof 
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the Historical Memoirs of the Irish Ban 
the Historical Memoir of the Italian Tra 
expresses himself: . 

«< Sir, — I was lately favoured with a 1 
our worthy friend, the Rev.-Wm. Adair, 
he requested me to communicate to you 
particulars I could recollect concemiQ 
Burns, the Ayrshire poet. My businese 
present multifarious and harassing, my a 
consequently so much divided, and I am 
the habit of expressing my thoughts on f 
at this distance of time I can give but^ v< 
feet sketch x){ the early part of the life o 
traordinary genius, with w^ich alone j 
/quainted. 

" William Burnes, the father of the 
born in the shire of Kincardine, and br 
dener. He had been settled in Ayrshi 
twelve years before I knew him, and had b 
service of Mr Cfawford of Doonside. I: 
terwards employed its a gardener and o\ 
Provost Ferguson of Doonholm, ia the pai 
loway^ which is now united with that of 
this parish, on the road side, a Scotch n 
half from the town of Ayr, and half a mile 
bridge of Doon, William Burnes tQpk i 
land, consisting of about seven acres ; pari 
he laid out in garden ground, and part of 
kept^to graze a cow, &c, still continuing i 
ploy of Provost Terguson. Upon this 1 
was erected a humble dwelling, of whicl 
^iimes was the architect. It was, widi tl 
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fion iif a little straw, literally a tabernacle of clay. 

In this mean cottage, of which I myself was at times 

an inhabitant, I really believe there dwelt a larger 
portion of content than in any palace in Europe. 

«The Cotters Saturday night will give some idea of 
tbe temper and manners that prevailed there. 

" In ljr65, about the middle of March, Mr W. 
Bumes came to Ayr, and sent to the school where I 
was improving in writing, under my good friend Mr 
fiobioson, desiring that I would come and speak to 
lum at a certain inn, and bring my writing-book with 
ne. This was immediately complied with. Having 
examined my Writing, he was pleased with it*— (you 
will readily allow he was not difficult), and told me 
that he had received very satisfactory information of 
Mr Tennant, the master of the English school^ con- 
cerning my improvement in English, and in his me- 
thod of teaching. In the month of May following, 
I was engaged by Mr Bumes, and four of his neigh- 
bours, to teach, and accordingly began to teach the 
little school at Alloway, which was situated a few 
yards from the argillaceous fabric above-mentioned. 
My five employers undertook to board me by turns, 
and to make up a certain salary, at the end of the 
year, provided my quarterly payments from the dif- 
ferent pupils did not amount to that sum. 

'' My pupil, Robert Burns, was then between «ix 
and seven years of age; his preceptor about eighteen, 
fiobert, and his younger brother, Gilbert, had been 
grounded a little in English before they were put 
ander my care. They both made a rapid progress 

ja readiBg, and a tolerable progress in writing. In 
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^bis proposal, and immediately we attacked iUbi 
French with great courage. 

« Now there was little else to be beard but die 
declension of nouns, the conjugation of verbs, &c; 
When walking togethfr, and even At meals, I wa^ 
eoustantly telling him the names of different objectl^j 
as they presented themselves, in French ; so that h^ 
was hourly laying in a stock of words, and sond^ 
times little phrases. In short, he took such pleflB 
sure in learnixig, arid I in teaching, that it was diflS 
cult to say which of the two was most zealquf in thtf 
business; and about the end of tiie second week o> 
our study of the French, we began to read a little 
of the Adventures of Telemachusy in Fenelon*s own 
words. 

" But now the plains of Mount Oliphant began 
to whiten, and Robert was summoned to relinquish 
the pleasing scenes that surrounded the grotto oi 
Calypso ; and, armed with a sickle, to seek glory bjT 
signalizing himself in the fields of Ceres— *and so bee 
did ; for although but about iifteen, I was told thai; 
he performed the work of a man. 

** Thus was I deprived of niy very apt pupil, and 
consequently agreeable companion, at the end of 
three weeks, one of which was spent entirely in the 
study of English, and the other two chiefly in that 
of French. I did not, however, lose sight of him.; 
but was a frequent visitant at his father's house» 
ivhen I had my half-holiday ; and very oilen went, 
accompanied with one or two persons more inteUi- 
gent tlian myself, that good William Bumes might 
jpnioy a mental feast. Then the labouring oar was 



shifted to isome other hand. The father and the S09 
sat down with us, when we enjoyed a conversation, 
wherein solid reasoning, sensible remark, and a mo- 
derate seasoning of jocularity, were so nicely blend- 
ed as to render it palatable to all parties, llobert 
had a hundred questions to ask me about the French, 
&C. ; and the father, who had always rational infor- 
mation in view, had still some question to propose 
to my more learned friends, upon moral or natural 
philosophy, or some such interesting subject. Mrg 

Bumcs too was of the party as much as possible ; 
< But still the house-affairs would draw her thence. 
Which cvei as she could with haste dispatch, 
43heM come again, and with a greedy car, 
Devour up their discourse/ 

-«nd' particularly that of her husband. At all times^ 
and in all companies, she listened to him with a mor^ 
"marked attention than to any hody else. When 
xmder the necessity of being absent while he was 
Speaking, she seemed to regret, as a real loss, that 
«he had missed what the good man had said. This 
"Worthy woman, Agnes Brown, had the most tho- 
rough esteem for her husband of any woman 1 ever 
knew* I can by no means wonder that she highly 
esteemed him ; for I myself have always considered 
^VUliam Burnes as by far the best of the human race 
that ever I had the pleasure of beilig acquainted 
with— and many a worthy character i have known. 
I can cheerfully join with Robert in the last line of 
his epitaph (borrowed from Goldsmith), 

* And ev*ti his failings lean*d to virtue's side.' 

"*' He was an excellent husband, if I may judge 
irom his assiduous iittention to the case and comfort 

x2 
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of hiB worthy partner, and from h«r affectionaite (I 
haviour to him, as well as Iter unwearied attentioi 
to the duties of a mother. 

'^ He was a tender and afiPectionate father; h< 
took pleasure in leading his children in the path c 
virtue ; not in driving them, as some parents do, t( 
the performance of duties to which they themselve 
are averse. He took care to find fault but very sel 
dom ; and therefore, when he did rebuke, he wai 
listened to with a kind of reverential awe. A lool 
of disapprobation was felt ; a reproof was s&vereh 
80 ; and a stripe with the iaivzy even on the skirt o 
the coat, gave heart-felt pain, produced a loud lamen 
tation, and brought forth a flood of tears. 

** He had the art of gaining the esteem and good 
will of those that were labourers under him. I thinl 
I never saw him angry but twice ; the one time r 
was with the foreman of the band, for not reaping 
the field as he was desired ; and the other time, i 
was with an old man, for using smutty innuendoei 
and double entcndres. Were every foul mouthed olc 
man to receive a seasonable check in this \\ay, i: 
would be to the advantage of the rising generation 
As he was at no time overbearing to inferiors, h< 
was equally incapable of that passive, pitiful, pakn 
spirit, that in<Juces some people to Jceep booing am 
Zooing ia the presence of a great man. He alway; 
treated superiors with a becoming respect ; but In 
never gave the smallest encouragement to aristocra 
tical arrogance. But I must not pretend to giv 
you a description of all the manly qualities, the ra 
:tional aad Christian virl^^es^ of tUe venerable JVil 
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I^siin Burncs. Time would fail mc. I shall only 
fl-^d, that he carefully practised every known duty^. 
Ai^ d ayoided every tiling that was criminal ; or, in 
t^^e apostle's words, Herein did he exercise hitnselfr- 

m 

"* lixfing a life void of qffeiice ioixards God and to* 
^^3trds men* O for a world of men of such disyosi- 
^i^ons ! We should tlien have no wars. I have often 
^^^'iehed, for the good of mankind, that it were as 
<^Ustom^y to honour and perpetuate the memory 
oi^* those who excel in moral rectitude, as it is to ex- 
^^l what are called heroic actions : then would the 
i^ciusoleum of the friend of my youth overtop and 
fivi.rpas8 most of the monuments I see in Westminster 
A^bbey. 

*^ Although I cannot do justice to the character 
^^ this worthy man, yet you will perceive, from these 
^ Mr particulars, what kind of person had the princi- 
pal hand in the education of our poet. He spoke 
^^e English language with more propriety (both 
.^i^h respect to diction and pronunciation), than 
*^^ man I ever knew with no greater advantages. 
"*^l^is had a very good effect on the boys, who began 
.^o talk, and reason like men, much sooner than their 
o^ighbours. I do not recollect any of their contem- 
poraries, at my little seminary, who afterwards made 
*^^ great figure as literary characters, except Dr 
-*^^nnant, who was chaplain to Colonel FuUarton's 
jU^gmenty and who is now in the East Indies. He 
•^^^^ mafi of genius and learning ; yet a&ble, and 
^^c from i^dantry. •; Vii: 

^' Mr Burnes, in a short tngK found that he bad ^ 
•rated Mount OJipbant, lEa that he could not 

«9 
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rear his numerous family upon it» AAcr being thai 
^ome years, he removed to Lochlea, in the parish \ 
Tarbolton, where, I believe, Robert wrote most < 
his poems. 

" But here, Sir, you. will permit me tapaase* 
can tell yoa but little more relative ta our poet, 
shall, however, in my next, send you a copy of oi 
of his letters to me, about the year 1783.* I n 
ceived one since, but it is mislaid. Please remen 
ber me, in the best manner, to my worthy irien 
Mr Adair, when, you see him, or write to him, 

London, Feb, 82, 1799.'* 

As the narrative of Gilbert Burns was wr?tten j 
a time when he was ignorant of the existence of tl 
preceding narrative of his brother, so this letter < 
Mr Murdoch was written without his having ar 
knowledge that either of his pupils had been en 
ployed on the same subject. The three relatjoi 
serve, therefore, not merely to illustrate,, but to ai 
thenticate each other. Though the riifbrmatic 
they convey might have been presented within 
shorter . compass, by reducing the whole into oi 
unbroken narrative, it is scarcely to be dbubte 
that the intelligent reader will be far more gratifi< 
by a sight of these original documents themselves. 

Under the humble roof of his parents, it appej 
indeed that our poet had great advantages ; but i 
opportunities of information at school ^were ma 
liniited as to time d||fji Oiey usually are among li 

. • See Vol it. v* X. 
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^Auntrymen in his condition of life ; and the acqui- 
s*^tm«n8 which he made, and the poetical talent which 
"^ exerted, under the pressure of early and inces-* 
''^^^it toil, and of inferior, and perhaps scanty nutri- 
^^^nt, testify at once the extraordinary force and- 
*^^tivity of his mind. In liis frame of body he rose 
*^^arly to tive feet ten inches, and assumed tlie pro- 
Pc^rtions that indicate agility as well as strength.. In 
^e various labours of the farm he excelled all his 
Competitors. Gilbert Burns declares, that in mow- 
^g, the exercise that tries all the muscles niost se- 
verely, Robert was the only man that, at the end of 
^ summer's day, he was ever obliged to acknowledge- 
^ his master. But though our poet gave the powers • 
of his body to the labours of the farm, he refiised ta 
bestow on them his thoughts or his cares. While 
the ploughshare under his guidance passed through 
the sward, or the grass fell- under the sweep of his 
scythe, he was hunuufing the songs of his country, . 
musing oa the deeds of ancient valour, or wrapt in 
the illusions of Fancy, as her enchantments rose on 
his view. Happily the Sunday is yet a sabbath, on. 
which man. and beast rest from their labours. On 
this day, therefore, Burns could indulge in a free in- 
tercourse with the charms of nature. It was his de<^ 
light to wander alone on the banks of the Ayr« 
whose stream is now immortal, and to listen to the 
song of the blackbird at the'close of the summer's. 
day. But still greater was his pleasure, as he him- 
self informs us, in walking on the sheltered side of a 
wood, in a cloudy winter-day, and hearing the storm 
3*ftTe among the trees; and more elevated still )iis 
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delight, to ascend some eminence during the agitd* 
tix>n3 of nature ; to stride along its summit, 'whiikf 
the lightning flashed around him ; and, aimdat the 
howlings of the tempest, to apostrophize the sfMril 
of the storm. Such situations he declares most fa^ 
vourable to devotion.--*'' Kapc in enthusiasm, I 
to ascend towards Him u^ko wdks on the mngs 0, 
the voinds !" If other proofs were wanting of 
character of his genius, this might determine it 
The heart of the poet is peculiarly awake to e 
impression of beauty and sublimity ; but, with tke 
higher order of poets, the beautiful is less attnactive' 
than the sublime. 

The gaiety oS many of Burns^s writings, and the 
lively, and even cheerful colouring with wbtch he 
has portrayed his own character, may kad some 
persons to sup{$6se, that the melancholy which hun^ 
over him towards the end of his days was not aa 
original part of his constitution. It is not to be 
doubted, indeed, that this melancholy acquired ft 
darker hue in the progress of his life; but, inde- 
pendent of his own and of his brother^s testimony^ 
evidence is to be found among his papers, that he 
vas subject very early to those depressions of mind, 
which are perhaps not wholly separable from the 
sensibility of genius, but which in him arose to aa 
uncommon degree. Tlie follow^ing letter, address- 
ed to his father, will serve as a proof of this obser* 
vation. It waij written at the time when he waa 
learning the business of a 9ax-dresser, and is dated, 

Irvine f December 27, 1781. 

♦* Honoured Sir — I have purposely delayotf 
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wflRng, in the hope that I should have the pleasure 
of seeing yoij on New«»year'8-day ; but work comeg 
90 hard upon us, that I do not choose to be absent 
on th^t account, as well as for some other little re!v- 
•pns, which I shall tell you at meeting. My health. 

ft 

10 nearly the same as when you were here, only my 
i|l^p is a little sounder ; and, on the whole, I am 
i;ather better than otherwise, though I mend by very 
slow degrees. The weakness of my nerves has so 
debilitated my mind, that I dare neither review past 
l^antjs, nor look forward into futurity ; for the least 
anxiety or perturbation in my breast, produces mpi^t 
unhappy effects on my whole frame. Sometimes, 
indeed, when for an hour or two my spirits are a 
little lightened, I glimmer a little into futurity ; but 
my prinQipal, and indeed Uiy only pleasurable em- 
ployment, is looking backwairds and forwards in 'a 
mpral and religious lyay. . I am quite transported at 
the thought, tha( ere long, very ^oon, I shall bid an 
eternal adieu to all the pains and uneasinesses^ and 
disquietudes of this we^ry life ; for I assure you I 
am he^tily tired of it ; and, if I do not very much 
deceive myself, I could cpnten^edly and gladly re- • 

<ign.it, 

* The soul, uneasy, and confln'd at home« . 
Rests and expatiates in a life to coxo^* . 

^< It is fbr this reason I am more pleased with the ^ 
'^th, 16th, and IT^h verses of the 7th chapter of 
K^velations, than wi^h any ten times as many verses • 
^ the whole Bible, and would not exchange the no- - 

^. enthusiasm widb which they inspire moi for all i 
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that this world has to oflPer*. As for this i^orld, 1 
despair of ever making a figure in it. I am not 
formed for the Bustle of *the busy, nor the flutter of 
the gay. I shall never again Be capable of 'entering 
into such scenes. Indeed* I am altogether uncon-: 
cerned at the thoughts of this life. . I foresee that 
poverty and obscurity probably await me, I am iit 
some measure prepared, and daily preparing to meef 
them. I have but just time and paper to return you 
my grateful thanks for the lessons of virtue and piety 
you have given me, which were too niuch neglected 
at the tfme of giving them, but which, I hope, have 
been remembered ere it is yet too late. Present 
my dutiful respects to my mother, and my c^plT- 
mente to Mr and Mrs Muir ; and with wishing you a 
merry New-year's- day, 1 shall conclude., lam, ho- 
noured Sir, Your dutiful son.^. 

" Robert Burns.*' 
. " P. S. My meal is nearly out.; but I am going 
to borrow, till I get more." 

This letter, written several years before the publi- 
cation of his poems, when his name was as obscure 
as his condition was humble, displays the philosophic 
melancholy which so generally forms the poetical 

• The verses of Scripture here alluded to, are as follows : 

15. Therefore are they before- t/ie throne of God, and serve him 
day and night i^ his. temple ; and he that sitteth on the thr.<m^ 
shall dwell among them* 

16. They shall hunger no tfwre, neither thirst amy more; «ct 
■Hi'Cr shall the sun light on them^ nor any heat. 

17. For the Lamb, wJiicJi ts in the midst of the throne, shall Jh4 
4hcm, and shall lead them imta. living fountains of xcatersf and 
Cod sJtall wij>c away all tears from their eyes^ 
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Ijfentpetament, and that buoyant and ambitious spirit 
which indicates a mind conscious of its strength. 
At Irvine» Burns at this time possessed a single room 
for his lodging, rented perhaps at the rate of a shil- 
ling a week. He passed his days in constant labour 
as a flax*dresser, and his food consisted chiefly of 
oatmeal, sent to him from his fiither's family. Hie 
store of this humble, though wholesome nutri- 
ment, it appears was nearly exhausted^ and he was 
about to borrow till he should obtain a supply. Yet 
eren in this situation, his active imagination had 
formed to itself pictures of eminence and distinction. 
HU despair of making a figure in the world, shews 
how ardently he wished for honourable fame ; and 
his contempt of life, founded on this despair, is the 
genuine expression of a youthful and generous mind* 
In such a. state of reflection, and of suffering, the 
imagination of Burns, naturally passed the dark 
boundaries of our earthly horizon, and rested on 
those, beautiful representations of a better worlds 
where there is neither thirst, nor hunger, nor sorrow; 
and where happiness shall be in proportion to the ca^ 
pacity of happiness. 

Such a disposition is far from beings at variance 
^ith social enjoyments^ Those who have studied 
the affinities of nund, know that a melancholy of this 
description^ after a while, seeks relief in the endear- 
tnents of society, and that it has no distant con- 
nexion with the flow of cheerfulness, or even the ex- 
travagance of mirth. It was a few days after the 
"^irriting of tliis letter that our poet, " in giving a wel- 
(iome carousal to the new year, with his ^ay cem-^ 
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panionsy^ suffered lilg flax to catch fire, and his Aop 
to be consumed to ashes. 

The energy of Buras's mind was not exhausted lif 
his daily labours the etusion of his muse, his mdai 
pleasures, or his solitary meditations. Some tuBe 
previous to his engagement as a flax-dresser, faaviBg 
heard iliat a debatikig club had been established in 
Ayr, he resdred to try how such a meeting would 
succeed in the village of Tarbokon. About the end 
of the year 1760, our poet, his brother, and &we 
other young peasants of the neighbourhood, formed 
themsehres^ into a society of this sort, the decla^edl^ 
objects of which were to relax themselves after t&il^ 
to promote sociality and friendship, and to improve 
the mind. The laws and regulations were f umisliedL 
by Burns. The members were to meet after the la^ 
hours of the day were over, once a week, in a sma]L 
pubiic'house in the village ; where each should offer' 
his opinion on a given question or subject, supp<Nrt«^ 
ing it by such arguments as he thought proper. The 
debate was to be conducted with order and decorum; 
and after it was finished, the members were to dboese 
a subject for discussion at the ensuing meeting. The 
sum expended by each was not * to exceed three- 
pence ; and, with the humble potation that this could 
-procure, they were to toast their mistresses, and to 
cultivate friendship with each other. Hiis society 
continued its meetings regularly for some time ; and 
in the autumn of 1762, wishing to preserve some ae« 
count of their proceedings, they purchased a book, 
into which their laws and regulations were copied, 
with a preamble, containing a shoi*t history of their 



tESIi8ftcti«nB down to that period. This curioua do** 
cumeaty which ii eridently the work of our poet, has 
been discoveredi and it deserves a place in his me« 
moin9« 

^^'Hisiwy of the Rise, Proceedings, and Re^tdations iff 

the Bachelors Club. 

* Of birth or blood we do not boast. 

Nor gentry does our dab afibrd ; 
But ploughmen and -mechanics we 

In Nature's simple dress reccmL' 

^ As the great end of human society is to become 

"^rtser and better, this ought therefore to be theprin^ 

^ipal wiew of every man in every station of life. But 

ma eixpecience has taught us, that such studies as ini- 

fyan the head and mend the heart, when long conti*- 

sui^, lU'e apt to exhaust the faculties of the mind, it^ 

)ui8 been found proper to relieve and unbend the 

amind by some emiployment or another, that may be 

agreeable enough to keep its powers in exercise, but 

«t the same time not so serious as to exhaust them. 

Sut, superadded to this, by far the greater part oi 

j9Banlund are under the necessity qf^rmng the susr 

Penance of human Ijfe by the labour i^f their bodies^ 

-whereby^ not only the faculties of the niind^ but the 

^^erves and sinews of the body, are so fatigued, that 

$t is absolutely necessary to have recourse to some 

^aunusement or diversion, to relieve the wearied man^ 

^wom down with the necessary labours of life. 

'^ As the best of things, however, have been per^ 

^«*ted to the worst of purposes^ so, under the pre*- 

tence of amusement and diversion, men have plung- 

.^ into nU the madness of riot and dissipation^ and; 
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instead of attending to^ the grand design <£ h 

life, they have begun with extravagance and 

and ended with guilt anid wretchedness. Impi 

with these considerations, we, the following h 

the parish- of Tarbolton, viz* Hugh Reid, B 

Burns, Gilbert Bums, Alexander- Brown, \ 

Mitchell, Thomas Wright, and William M*( 

resolved, for our mutual entertainment, to unit 

selves into a club, or society, under such ruh 

regulations, that while we should forget our 

and labours in mirth and - diversion, we migh 

transgress the bounds of innocence and deci 

and after agreeing on these, and some other r 

tions, we held our first meeting at Tarbolton, 

house of John Richard, upon the evening < 

11th of November, 1780, commonly called H 

^'en, and after choosing Robert Burns preside 

the night, we proceeded to debate on this qu 

— Suppose a young man, bred a farmer^ bid ti 

4iny fortvme, has ii in his poiver to marry eit, 

ttoo women f the one a girl of large fortune , bitii 

handsome in person, nor agreeable in conversatu 

ivho can manage the household affairs of a Jar 

enough ; the other of them a girl every way ag 

in person, conversation, and behaviour, but toithc 

fortune ; mhich of them shall he choose ? F 

ourselves very happy in our society, we resol 

continue to meet once a month in the same ho 

the way and manner proposed, and shortly 

*fter we chose Robert Ritchie for another mi 

In May 1781, we brought in David Sillar*, 

' • The person to whom Burns addressed his Ej>istic I 
.fi brother £oct. 
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ftXnsQ. Adam Jamaison, as members. About the bQ« 
pluming of the year 1782, we admitted Matthew Fat- 
tomson, and John Orr, and in June following we 
cHose James Patterson as a proper brother for such 
a society. The club being thus increased, we re- 
solved to meet at Tarbolton on the race-night, the 
Xu.1y following, and have a dance in honour of our 
society. Accordingly we did meet, each one with 
^ partner, and spent the Evening in such innocence 
fti^d merriment, such cheerfulness and good humour^ 
tHat every brother will long remember it with plea- 
sure and delight." To this preamble ^re subjomed 
the rules and regulations*. 

The philosophical mind will dwell with interest 
^rid pleasure, on an institution that combined so skil- 
fully the means of instruction and of happiness ; and 
^^ grandeur look down with a smile on these simple 
*-*^iials, let us trust that it will be a smile of benevo- 
'^Kice and approbation. It is with regret that the se- 
Ql^el of the history of the Bachelor's Club of Tarbol^* 
^^>ia must be told. It survived several years after our 
Poet removed from Ayrshire, but no longer sustain^ 
. ^ci by his talents, or cemented by his social afFectiops, 
^^^ meetings lost much of their attraction; and at 
*^ngth, in an evil hour, dissension arising amongst 
'^^^i members, the institution was given up, and the 
^^cords committed to the flames. Happily the pre- 
^Oible and the regulations were spared ; and, as mat- 
^^r of instruction and of example, they are transmit- 
ted to posterity. 

» — ■ _. . ■ — '■■»> .. '■• 

• For wljith Bee Afpcndix^ No, II. Jfoit C- 
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. After the family of our bar4 removed from Ta^ 
boltoQ to the neighbourhood of Maupblioe, be and 
hU brother were requested to assist in ferroing a,.8i* 
tpilar institutiop there. The regulations of the cilid 
at Mauchline were nearly the same a$ those of t^ 
club at Tarbolton i but one laudable alter^ticm was 
Bsia4e. The fines for non^-aitendance had at Tarbot 
ton been spent in enlarging their scanty potations: 
at Mauchline it was fixed, that the money so ariaiqgj^ 
ehould be aet apart for the purchase of book^, mi 
the firnt work procured in this niianner was the Mifh 
roTy the separate numbers of which were at thi^t tii^ 
recently collected and published in volumes* AiUt 
it, followed a number of other works, chiefly of the 
same nature, and among these the Lounger. TbfS 
society of Mauchlioe still subsists, and appeared in 
the list of subscribers to the first edition of the Kf^orks 
of its celebrated associate. 

The members of these two societies were Prigir 
nally all young men from the country, ^md chiefly 
fM)ns of farmers ; a description of persons, in the opi- 
nion of our poet, more agreeable in their ma^^erfi 
more virtuous in their conduct, and more susceptil^]^ 
of improvement, than the self-sufficient mechanics, pf 
country -towns. With deference to the Conver^jif 
tion-society of Mauchline, it may be doubted, wher 
ther the books which they purchased were of ^ kind 
best adapted to promote the interest and h^ppij^e^ 
of persons in this situation of life* The Mirror ajci4 
the Lounger, though works of great merit, maybe said^ 
on a general view of their contents, to be less calcu-^ 
lated to increase the knowledge, than td refine^ fjie^ 
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taste of those who read them ; and to this last object 
Ibeir moEftiity itself, which is however always pei^ 
^^tly pure, may be considered as Bubordinate* As 
Dorics of taste, they deserre great praise* They are, 
^<^c]eed, redned to a high degree of deHcacy ; and to 
tliij circumstance it is perha()S owing, that they ex- 
hibit little or nothiog oi* the peculiar manners of the 
^Se or country in which they were produced. But 
delicacy of taste, though the source of many plea- 
*iu^, is not without some disadvantages; and to 
I'eBder it desirabie, tlie possessor should perhaps in 
^1 cases be raised above the necessity of bodily la* 
BOur, unless indeed we should include under thif 
^rot the exercise of the imitative arts, over which 
t^ste immediately presides. Delicacy of taste may 
^ a blessing to him who has the disposal of his own 
^UKte^ and who can choose what book he shall read, 
^f what diversion he shall partake, and what com- 
PiUiy he shall keep. To men so situated, the cuhi^ 
▼ation of taste affords a grateful occupation in itself^ 
^Uq. opens a path to many other gratifications. To 
'i^n' of genius, in the possession of opulence and lei^* 
*Ure, the cultivation of the taste may be said to bo 
essential ; since it affords employment to those facuU 
^^ which without employment would destroy the 
h^ppineas of the possessor, and corrects that morbid 
^^tksibility, or, to use the expressions of Mr Hume, 
^hat delicacy of passion, which is the bane of the ' 
^^mperament of genius. Happy had it been for ouv 
Wd, after he emerged from the condition of a pea* 
**Qt, had the delicacy of his taste equalled the sen- 
sibility of his passioo0| regulatin^^ all the eHUslons ff 
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bis musei and presiding over all his social 

ments. But to the the thousands who share 

ginal .condition of Burns, and who are doc 

pass their liyes in the station in which th 

born, delicacy of taste, were it even of eas} 

xnent, would, if not a positive evil, be at 

doubtful blessing. Delicacy of taste ina 

many necessary labours irksome or disgustii 

should it render the cultivator of the soil i 

ia his situation,' it presents no means by wh 

situation may be improved. Taste and lit 

which diffuse so many charms throughout 

which sometimes secure to their votaries die 

while living, and which still more frequent! 

for them posthumous fame, seldom procure o] 

or even independence, when cultivated witl: 

most attention ; and can scarcely be pursued 

vantage by the peasant in the shoit interval 

sure, which his occupations allow. Those n 

themselves from the condition of daily lab 

usually men who excel in the practice of sc 

ful art, or who join habits of industry and sol 

an acquaintance with some of the more < 

branches of knowledge* The penmanship oi 

worth, and the arithmetic of Cocker, may hi 

by men in the humblest walks of life ; and 1 

assist the peasant more in the pursuit of i 

dence, than the study of Homer or of Shali 

though he could comprehend, and even imi 

beauties of those immortal bards. 

These observations are not offered with< 
portion of doubt and hesitation. The sul 
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many relafions, and wouid justify an ample discus- 
lioD, It luay be observed, on the other hand, that 
tile first step to luiprovenicnt is to awaken the desire 
of improvement, aua that tliis will be most eftectuaily 
done by sucti reading us interests the heart and ex- 
cites the imagination. The greater part of the sa- 
cred writings Uieinseives, which in Scotland are 
niore especially the manual of the poor, come under 
this description. It may be tarther observed, that 
every human being, is the proper judge of his own 
^)pine8S, and within the path of innocence, ought 
to be permitted to pursue it. Since it is the taste of 
tile Scottish peasantry to give a preference to works 
^ taste and of fancy,* it may be presumed they find 
> superior gratification in the perusal of such works ; 
^d it may be added, that it is of more consequence 
^ey should be made happy in their original condi- 
^on, than furnished with the means, or with the de- 
^^f of rising above it. Such considerations are 
^Ubtless- of much weight ; nevertheless, the previous 
'Sections may deserve to be examined, and here we 
'^^Al leave the subject. 

'Riough the records of the society at Tarbolton 
^^1^ lost, and those of the society at Mauchline have 
Aot been transmitted, yet we may safely affirm, that 
our poet was a distinguished member of both these 
^^aeeiations, which were well calculated to> excite and 
^^ develope the powers of his mind. From seven to 

* la several lists of book^societies among the poorer classes 
In Scotland which the Editor has seen, works of this descriptioR 
^''rm a great part. These societies are by no means genend« anC- 
^ 1* not supposed that they are ibcreashtg at prcsont^ 
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twelve persons constituted the society of TarboltiMli 
and such a number is beat suited to the purposes ol 
information. Where this is the object of these so^ 
cietiesy the number should be such, that each persoa 
may have an opportunity of imparting his aentimentsy 
as \7ell as of receiving those of ^others; and the 
powers of private conversation are to be employed^ 
not those of public debate. A limited society «f 
this kind, where the subject of conversation is fizod 
beforehand, so that each member may revolve it pr»« 
viously in his mind, is perhaps one of the happieafi 
contrivances hitherto discovered for shortemog the 
acquisition of knowledge, and hastening the evol»i 
tion of talents. Such an association requires indeed 
somewhat more of r^ulation than the rules of po« 
liteness, establish in common conversation ; or rather^ 
perhaps, it requires that the rules of politeness, which 
in animated conversation Eire liable to perpeti^d 'no- 
lation, should be vigorously enforced. The order of 
speech established in the club at Tarbolton, iqppoars 
to have been more regular than was required in so 
small a society;* where all that is necessary seeioM 
to be the fixing on a member to whom every speaker 
shaU address himself, and who shall in return secure 
the speaker from interruption. Conversation, which 
among men whom intimacy and friendship have re<« 
lieved from reserve and restraint, is liable, when left 
to itself, to so m^ny ineqi^alities, and which, aa it bfi^ 
comes rapid, so often diverges into separate and 
collateral branches, in which it is dissipated and lost. 
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Sefng kept within iu channel by a (timple limitation 

•f this kind, which practice renders easy and fami- 

lifyr, flows akmg in one full stream, and becomes 

flmoothery and dearer, and deeper, as it flows. It 

niay also be observed, that in this way the acquisi- 

tiQq of knowledge becomes more pleasant and more 

isasy, from the gradual improvement of the faculty 

employed to convey it. Though some attention has 

been paid* to the eloquence of the senate and the 

bar, which in this, as in all other free governments, 

is productive of so much influence to the few who 

CKcel in it, yet little regard has been paid to the 

Kuiabler exercise of speech in private conversation ; 

8n art that is of consequence to every description of 

perB(ios under every form of government, and on 

which eloquence of every kind ought perhaps to be 

founded* 

The finst requisite of every kind of elocution, a 
^iBtiiuet uttdrance^ is tlie oftspring of much time and 
^ long practice. Children are always defective in 
c^ articulation, and so are young pjople, though 
^ ft less degree. What is called slurring in speech, 
I^^vails with some persons through life, especially in 
^08e who are taciturn. Articulation does not seem 
^ i^ch its utmost degree of distinctness in men be- 
fore the age of twenty, or upwards; in women it 
'baches this point somewhat earlier. Female occu- 
P^ODs require much use of speech, because they 
ore. duties in detail. Besides, their occupations 
^**^ generally sedentary, the respiration is left 
ot liberty. Their nerves being more delicate, their 
^Knstbility as well as fancy is more lively ; the nato.- 
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jral conseqaence of which t9» a tnore fre<)^< 
ance of thought, a greater, fluency of Iqpeedi 
a distinct articulation^ at an earlier age. But ii 
who, liave not mingled, csarly aod. familiarly wil 
worldi thoi^h i^h p^haps'in knowledge, and 
in apprehension, it is often pauiful to obsem 
difficulty iprith which .their ideas are coramun: 
by speech, Uu^ugb the i^ant : of those habiti 
connect thoughts, words, and sounds togi 
.which, when established, seem as if they had 
spontaneouilly, but which, in truth, are the rei 
long and painful practice ; and when analyse 
}iibit the phenomena of most curious and a 
cated association*. 

Societies then, such as we have been desci 
while they may be said to put each member i 
session of the knowledge of all the rest, impro 
•powers of utterance!; and by the collisrou of o] 
excite the faculties of reason and reflection 
those who wish to improve their minds in such 
▼als of labour as the condition of a peasant t 
this method of abbreviating instruction, may, 
proper regulations, be highly useful. To tli 
dent, whose opinions, springing out of solita 
servation and meditation, are seldom in the £ 
stance correct, and which have, notwithsta 
while confined to himself, an increasing tende 
assume in his own eye the character of demi 
tionsy an association of this kind, where the 
be examined as they arise, is of the utmost ii 
ance ; since it may prevent those illusions o 
^ination, by which genius being bewildered, s 
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1ft often debased, and error propagated through «uo- 
cesaive generations. And to men who liave culti- 
vated letters, or general science, in the course of 
their education, are engaged in tlie active occupa? 
tioDs of life, and no longer able to devote to study 
or to books the time requisite for improving or pre* 
. serving their acquisitions, associations of tliis kind, 
^here the mind may unbend from its usual cares in 
^eusdions of literature or science, afford the most 
pleasing, the most useful, and the most rational of 
.'^itttifi cations.* 

Whether in the humble societies of which he was 
^ member, Burns acquired much direct information, 
^ay perhaps be questioned. It cannot however be 
doubted, that by collision, the faculties of his mind 
^ould be excited ; that by practice his habits of en- 
^Uiciation would be established ; and thus we have 
*ome explanation of that early command of wordi 
^nd of expression which enabled him to pour forth 

* When letters and philosophy were cultivated in ancient 
^t^eece, the press had not multiplied the tablets of learning and 
'clcDce, and necesaty produced the habit of studying as it were 
ui ccmmon. Poets were found reciting their own verses in 
public assemblies ; in public schools only philosophers delivered 
"*tir speculations. The taste of the hearers, the ingenuity of 
^ scholars, were employed in appreciating and examining the 
^o^ks of fancy and of speculation submitted to their considera- 
™, and the irrevocdbk trords were not given to the world be- 
^ the composition, as well as the sentiments, were again and 
^&^ retouched and improved. Death alone put the last seal 
®tt the labours of genius. Hence, perhaps, may be in part ex- 
plained the extraordinary art and skill with which the monn- 
'^^^nts of Grecian literature that remain to us, appear to haye 
^constructed. 
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iM thoughts in laaj^uage not iinworth j of his geniu^ 
and which, of all his endowments, seemed, on his w^ 
pearaoce in Edinburgh, the most extraordinaiy.* 
For associations of a literary nature, our poet ac^ 
quired a considerable relish ; and< happy had it been, 
ftr him, after he emerged from the condition of 4 
peasant, if fortune had permitted him to enjoy theok 
in the degree of which he was capable, so as to havB! 
fortified his principles of virtue by the purificatiea. 
of his taste ; and given to the energies of his mind 
habits of exertion that might have excluded other 
associations, in which it must be acknowledged tbey* 
were too often ^asted^ as well as debased* 

The whole course of the Ayr la fine ; but tto 
banks of that river, as it bends to the eastward ^Kivo 
Mauchline, are singularly beautiful, and they wer6 
frequented, as may be imagined, by our poet in hi' 
solitary walks* H^re tho muse often visited hlDC^ 

* It appears that our Poet made more preparation than ndg^ 
be supposed, for the discussions of the Kuriety. of TarboUon-'*' 
There wertJ found some detached memoranda, evidently p^ 
pared for' these meetings ; and, amongst others, the heads <7^ 
speech on the question mentioned in p. 86, in wliich, as nAg^ 
be t'lpected, he takes the imprudent side of the question. T*-^ 
following may serve b» a further specimen of the questions c^ 
bated in the society at Tarbolton :^^W7tether do tee derive mC^ 
hapjntwss firom love or friendship f^^Whetficr hcticccn friend 
vho have no reason to doubt each othcr^s friendship , there shoi^ 
fc? any reserved — Whcflier is the savag- man, or the peasant' qf^ 
dvilizrd country, in the most happy situation f—^Wfiether it 
young man of the lover ranks of life likeliest to he happy ^ tohoh^ 
got a good education, and his mind well inf termed f or he who 
Jtut tftc education and information of those around lum$ 
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one of these wanderings, he met among the 
»<l8 a celebrated beauty of the west of Scotland ^-*- 
idj, of whom it is said, that the charms of her 
Bon correspond with the character of her mind« 
is incident gave rise, as might be expected, to a 
sm, of which an account will be found in thefol-o 
ring letter, in which he inclosed it to the object 
his inspiration : 

To Miss . 

Mostgiely \%ih November, 17^6. 

^' Madam, — Poets are such outr6 beings, so 
adi the children of wayward fancy and capricious 
tiim, that I believe the world generally allows them 
larger latitude in the laws of propriety, than the 
ber sons of judgment and prudence. I mention 
is as an apology for the liberties that a nameless 
"anger has taken with you in the inclosed poem, 
lich he begs leave to present you with. Whether 
has poetical merit any way worthy of the theme^ 
un not the proper judge; but it is the best my 
ilities can produce ; and, what to a good heart 
il perhaps be a superior grace, it is equally sin- 
re as fervent. 

** The scenery was nearly taken from real life, 
3agh I dare say. Madam, you do not recollect it, 

I believe you scarcely noticed the poetic reveur 
he wandered by you. I had roved out as chance 
'ected, in the favourite haunts of my muse, on the 
nks of the Ayr, to view nature in all the gaiety 

the vernal year. The evening sun was flaming 
er the distant western hills ; not a breath stirred 
e crimson opening blossom, or the verdant ^"^x^^- 
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ing leaf.^ — It was a golden moment for a poetK 
heart. I listened to the feathered warblers, pour* 
ing their harmony on every hand, with a congenia 
kindred regard, and frequently turned out of mj 
path, lest I should disturb their little songs, oi 
frighten them to another station. Surely, said I U 
myself, he must be a wretch indeed, who, regardlea 
of your harmonious endeavours to please him, cac 
eye your elusive flights to discover your secret re* 
cesses, and to rob you of ail the property nature 
§^ive8 you, your dearest comforts, your helpless nest- 
lings. Even the hoary hawthorn twig that shot 
across the way, what heart at such a time but must 
have been interested in its welfare, and wished il 
preserved from the rudely-browsing cattle, .ar the 
withering eastern blast ? Such was the scene«r-and 
-such the hour, when, in a corner of my prospecti 
I spied one of the fairest pieces of Nature's worfc- 
manship that ever crowned a poetic landscape, oJ 
met a poet's eye ; those visionary bards excepted 
who hold commerce with aerial beings ! Had Ca- 
lumny and Villany taken my walk, they had at tha 
moment sworn eternal peace with such an object. 

<« What an hour of inspiration for a poet! % 
would have raised plain, duJl, historic prose int. 
metaphor and measure. 

*' The enclosed song was the work of my retur^ 
home ; and perhaps it but poorly answers .wb^ 
Hiight have been expected from such a scene. 

T^ * T^ ^ tNF T^ 

'* I have the honour to be, Madam, 

Your most obedient, and very humble serva^ 
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*Twa8 even— ^the dewy fields were green, 

On every blade the pearls hang ;* 
The Zephyr wanton'd round the bean, 

And bore its fragrant sweets alang ; 
In every glen the mavis sang. 

All nature listening seemed the whilei 
Except where greenwood echoes rang, 

Amang the braes o' Ballochmyle. 

"With careless step I onward strayed. 

My heart rejoiced in nature's joy. 
When, musing in a lonely glade, 

A maiden fair I chanced to spy ; 
Her look was like the moming*s eye. 

Her air like nature*s vernal smile. 
Perfection whispered passing by. 

Behold the lass o* Ballochmyle !'|' 

. JFairis the mom in flowery May, 

'And sweet is night in Autumn mild ; 
When roving through the garden gay. 

Or wandering in the lonely wild : 
But woman, Nature^s darling child ! 

There all her charms she does compile : 
Even there her other works are foiled 

By the bonny lass o* Ballochmyle. 

O had she been a country maid. 

And I the happy country swain ! 
Tho' sheltered in the lowest shed 

That ever rose on Scotland's plain. 
Thro* weary winter's wind and rain. 

With joy with rapture I would toil ; 
And nightly to my bosom strain 

The bonny lass o' Ballochmyle. 

♦ Hang, Scotticism for 7tung. 
"V Variation^ The lily's hue and roses dye 

Bespoke the lass b' BaUochnv^l^. 

^2 
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Then pride might climb the slippery steeps 

Where fame and honours lofty shine ; 
And thirst of gold might tempt the deep. 

Or downward seek the Indian mine ; 
Oivc me the cot below the pine. 

To tend the flocks, or till the soil. 
And every day have joys divine. 

With the bonny lass o' Ballochmyle. 

In the manuscript book in which our poet has n 
counted this incident, and into which the letter an< 
poem are copied, he complains that the ladj mad« 
no reply to his effusions, and tliis appears to hav( 
wounded his self-love. It is not, however, difficuW^' 
to find an excuse for her silence. Burns was at thi 
time little known ; and where known at all; noti 
rather for the wild strength of his humour, than 
those strains of tenderness in which he aflerwardtf -a^ 
«o much excelled. To the lady herself his name ^ 
had perhaps never been mentioned, iind of such a -^ 
poem she might not consider herself as the proper "^ 
judge. Her modesty might prevent her from per- — 
ceiving that the muse of Tibullus breathed in this 
nameless poet, and that her beauty was awakening 
strains destined to immortality on the banks of the 
Ayr. It may be conceived, also, that supposing the 
verse duly appreciated, delicacy night find -it diffi- 
cult to express its acknowledgments. The fervent 
imagination of the rustic bard possessed niore of ten- 
derness than of respect. Instead of raising himself 
to the condifion of the object of his admiration, he 
presumed to reduce her to his own, and to strain 
/this high-born beauty to his daring bosom. It is 
.,irue, Burns might have found precedents for 6uch 
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^eedoms among the poets of Greece and Rome, and 
i iideed of every country. And it is not to be denied, 
^hat lovely women have generally submitted to this- 
sort of profanation with patience, and even with 
good humour. To what purpose is it to repine at a 
innisfortune which is the necessary consequence of 
^lieir own charms, or to remonstrate with a descrip- 
t:ion of men who are incapable of control ? 

•* The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Arc of imagination all compact/' 

It may be easily presumed, tlyat the beautiful 
nymph of Ballochmyle, whoever she may have been^ 
clid not reject with scorn the adorations of our poet^ 
though she received them with silent modesty and 
dignified reserve. 

The sensibility of our bard's temper, and the force 

of his imagination, exposed him in a particular man- 

]a«'r to- the impressions of beauty ; and these quali' 

ties, united to his impassioned eloquence, gave him 

in turn a powerful influence over the female heart. 

The banks of the Ayr formed the scene of youthful 

passions of a still tenderer nature, the history of 

wliich it would be improper to reveal, were it even 

in our power ; and the traces of which will soon be 

discoverable only in those strains- of nature and sen-> 

4sibiHty to which they gave birth. The song in voh 

iv, entitled Highland MdYi^, is known to relate to 

one of these attachments. " It was written," says 

our bard, ^' on one of the most interesting passages 

of my youthful days."^ The object of this passion 

. died early in life, and the impression left on the 

r 9und of Burns seems to have been deeg and la&Uxv^ 
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Several years afterwards, when he was removeA ^ 
Nithsdale, he gave vent to the sensibih'ty of his ^®' 

collections in Uie following impassioned lines. ^^ 

the manuscript book from which we extract tl»^^ 
tliey are addressed To Mary^ in Heaven t 
Thou lingering star, with lessening ray,. 

That lov'st to greet the early morn^ 
Again thou usher'st in the day 

My Mary from my soul was torn. 
Mary I dear departed .shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear^st thou the groans that rend, his breast % 
That sacred hour can I forget,. 

Can I forget the hallowed. grovel- 
Where by the winding. Ayr we met 

To live one day of parting love 1 
Eternity will not efface 

Those records dear of transports past ;. 
Thy image at our last embrace ; ^ — - 

Ah !. little thought we 'twas our last ! 
Ayr gurgling kissed his pebbled shore, 

0*er hung with wild woods, thick'ning, green { 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 

Twin'd amorous round the raptured scene. 
The flowers sprang wanton to be prest. 

The birds sang love on every spray, 
Till too, too soon, the glowing wc»t 

Proclaimed the speed of whiged day. 
StUl o'er these scenes my mcm'ry wakes» 

And fondly broods with miser earc ; 
Time but the impression stronger makes. 

As streams their channels deeper -wear.. 
My Mary, dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast? 
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'To the delineations of the poet by himself, by his 
brother, and by his tutor, these additions are neces^ 
•ary, in order that the reader may see his character 
in its various aspects, and may have an opportunity 
of forming a just notion of the variety, as well as of 
the power of his original genius.* 

^11 I ■■ .1 I I I ■ if..i. m ,„ . ,^ . 



• The history of the poems formerly printed, will be found in 
»he Appendix to the third volume, in which these ]X)ems are 
sontained. It is there inserted in the words of Gilbert Burns, 
■rho, in a letter- addressed to the Editor, has given the follow- 
- Jig account of the friends which Robert's talents procured him 
sefore he left Ayrshire, or attracted the notice of the world. 

'* The farm of Mossgiel, at the time of our coming to it, 
^Martinmas, 1783,) was the property of the Earl of Loudon, 
ZDut was held in tack by Mr Gavin Hamilton, writer in ^hiuch- 
ine, from whom we had our bargain ; who had thus an oppor- 
E^uoity of knowing, and shewing a sincere regard for my brother, 
^Kjfore he knew that he was a poet. The poet's estimation of 
"lira, and the strong outlines of his character, may be collected 
?Vom the dedication to this geictleman. When the publication 
■eas begun, Mr H. entered very warmly into its interests, and 
(>romoted the subscription very extensively. Mr Robert Aiken, 
•rriter in Ayr, is a man of worth and taste, of warm affections, 
and connected with a most respectable circle of friends and rela- 
tions. It is to this gentleman The Cotter* s Saturdny Night is 
Inscribed. The poems of my brother which I have formerly^ 
mentioned, no sooner came into his hands, than they were 
quickly known, and well received in the extensive circle of Mr 
•^ken*s friends, which gave them a sort of currency, necessary 
in this wise world, even for the good reception of things valua* 
t)le in themselves. But Mr Aiken not only admired the poet ; 
4IS soon as he became acquainted with him, he shewed the 
Warmest regard for the man, and did every thing in his power 
to forward his interest and respectability. The EpUtle to a 
young Friend was addressed to this gentleman's son, Mr -A. H. 
Ajlken, now of Liverpool He was the oldest of a young family, 

P 4; 
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We have dwelt the longer on the early part of 1^ 
Hfe, because it is the least known ;. and because, ^ 
has already been mentioned, this part of bis histo'*) 
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who were taught to receive my brother with respect, as a 
of genius, and their father^s friend. 

** The Brigs of Ayr\ is inscribed to John Ballantine, 
banker in Ayr ; one of those gentlemen to whom my brott^^^ 
was introduced by Mr Aiken. He interested himself vc 
warmly in my btother^s concerns, and constantly shewed 
greatest friendship and attachment to him. When the 
marnock edition was all sold oS^ and a considerable deman 
pointed out the propriety of publishing a second edition, 
Wilson, who had printed, the first, was asked if he wotdd pzini 
the second, and take his chance of bsing paid firom the firs' 
sale. This he declined, and when this came to Mr Ballantiiie'a 
knowledge, he generously offered to accommodate Robert wit 
what money he might need for that purpose ; but advised 
to go to Edinburgh, <is the fittest place for publishing. When^ 
he did go to Edinburgh, his friends advised him to public again ^ 
by subscription, so that he did not 4iced to accept this ofRsr*. -^ 
IMr William Parker, merchant in Kilmarnock, was a subscriber- ^ 
for thirty-five copies of the Kilmarnock edition. This may per- 
haps appear not deserving of notice here ; but if the compara- — 
tive obscurity of the poet, at this period, be taken into considei*^ 
ration, it appears to me a greater effort of generosity, than many 
things which appear more brilliant in my brother^s future histoiy*. 

*« Mr Robert Mull;*, merchant in Kilmarnock, was one o£ 
those friends Robertas poetxy had procured- him, and one whOw 
was dear to his heart.. This gentleman had no very great for« 
tune, or long line of dignified ancestry ; but what Robert says,, 
of Captain Matthew Henderson, might be said of him with, 
great propriety, that he Jicld the patent of his honours immediately 
from Almighty God. Nature had indeed marked him a gen- 
tleman in the most legible characters. He died while 3'et % 
Youiig man, soon after the publication of my brother *s first 
£dijabui;gh edition. Sir William Cunningham of RobertUnc^ 



ttf connected with some views of the condition and 
manners of the humblest ranks of society, hitlierta 
Little observ^ed, and which will perhaps be found nei- 
ther useless nor uninteresting* 

>axd a very flattering attention, and shewed a good deal of 
Viendship for the poet* Before his going to Edinburgh, as well 
Ls after, Robert seemed peculiarly pleased with Professor Stew* 
ftart's friendship and conversation* 

■ ** But of all the friendships which Robert acquired in Ayr- 
lUre and elsewhere, none seemed more agreeable to him than 
^kiat of Mrs Ounlop, of Dunlop ; nor any which has been more 
Uniformly and constantly exerted in behalf of him and his fa- 
kifly* of which, were it. proper, I could give many instanccs.- 
Etobert was on the point of setting out for Edinburgh before 
Mrs Dunlop had heard of him. About the time of my bro- 
r*s publishing in Kilmarnock, she had been afflicted with a 
and severe illness, which had reduced her mind to the 
kiost distressing state of depression. In this situation, a copy 
b£ the printed poems was laid on her table by a friend ; and 
happening to open on The CoUer^s Saturday Nighty she read it 
i^er with the greatest pleasure and surprise ; the poet^s descrip* 
'^n of the simple cottagers, operating on her mind like the 
i:)iann of a powerful exorcist, expelling the demon ennui, and 
pestoaing her to her wonted inward harmony and satisfaction.--* 
Xixa Dunlop sent off a person express to Mossgiel, distant fif- 
doen or sixteen m^iles, with a very obliging letter to my brother, 
lesixing him to send her half a dozen copies of his poems, if h*- 
bad them to spare, and begging he would do her the pleasure 
a^f calling at Dunlop House as soon as convenient. This wa« 
khe banning of a correspondence which ended only with the 
(K>et*8 life. The last use he made of his pen was writing a short- 
letter to this lady a few days before his death. 

•* Colonel Fuliarton, who afterwards paid a very particular 
attention to the poet, was not in the country at the time of his 
first commencing author. At this distance of time, and in the 
^vury of a wet day, snatched from laboxionis opcujgationsy I jf^^' 

jf5 
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About the time of his leaving his native county^ 
his correspondence commences; and in the seri^ 
of letters now given to the world, the chief incideicitf 
of the remaining part of his life will be fonnd. T^h^ 
authentic, though melancholy record, will supers^ ^® 
in future the necessity of any extended narrative-^ 

Burns set out for Edinburgh in the month of N* ^" 
vember, 1786. He was furnished with a letteir ^ 
introduction to Dr Blacklock, from the gentleman ^ 
whom the Doctor had addressed the letter whicli^ ^ 
represented by our bard as the immediate cause ' 
his visiting the Scottish metropolis. He was 
quainted with Mr Stewart, Professor of Moral PI 
losophy in the university ; and had been entertain 
by that gentleman at Catrine, his estate in Ayrshi 
He had been introduced by Mr Alexander Dalz» 
to the Earl of Glencairn, who had expressed h. 
high approbation of his poetical talents. He ha 
friends therefore who could introduce hjm into th ^ 
circles of literature as well as of fashion, and hit* owl- "* 
■ ■ . . ■ ■ ■ . ■ ,^f ""** 

have forgot some persons who ought to have been menticned oc^*^ 
this occasion : for which, if it come to my knowledge, I shaH^^ 
he heartily sorry." 

The friendship of Mrs Dunlop was of particular value U^ 
Burns, This lady, daughter and sole heiress to Sir Thomas * 
"Wallace of Craigie, and lineal descendant of the illustrious Wal— ** 
lace, the first of Scottish warriors, possesses the qualities o£^ 
mind suited to her high lineage. Preserving, in the decline of*^ 
life, the generous affections of youth ; her admiration of the "* 
poet was soon accompanied by a sincere friendship for the man ; 
y> hich pursued him in after-life through good and evil report ; 
in poverty, in sickness, and in sorrow ; and which is continued 
|o his infant family, now deprived of their parent*. 



^Mnftersand appearance exceeding every expecta- 
tion that could have been formed of them, he soon 
iDecame an object of general curiosity and admira^ 
%ion. The following circumstance contributed to 
tibis in a considerable degree. — At the time when 
Sums arrived in Edinburgh, the periodical paper^ 
entitled The Lounger ^ was publishing, every SaiuT' 
<iay producing a successive number. His poems had 
attracted the notice of the gentlemen engaged in that 
xindertaking, and the ninety -seventh number of those 
^inequal, though frequently beautiful essays, is dc- 
'^oted to An Account of Robert Burns, the Ayrshire 
ploughman, with extracts Jrom his Poems, written by 
€he elegant pen of Mr Mackenzie *. The Lounger 
liad an extensive circulation among persons of taste 
^md literature, not in Scotland only, but in various 
parts of England, to whose acquaintance therefore 
our bard was immediately introduced. The paper 
of Mr Mackenzie was calculated to introduce him 
advantageously. The extracts are well selected; 
the criticisms and reflections are judicious as^ well 
-€18 generous ; and in the style and sentiments there 
is that happy delicacy, by which the writings of the 
author are so eminently distinguished. The extracts 
from Burns's poems in the ninety- sdfenth nun»ber of 
The Lounger, were copied mxo the London ds well ' 
as into many of the provincial papers, and the fame 
of our bard spread throughout the island. Of the 
manners, character, and conduct of Burns at this pe- 

• This paper has been attributed, but improperly, to Lord 
Craig, one of the Scottish judges, author of the very interesting 
account of Michael Bruce, in the 3Cth plumber o^i Tht AUttcvy. 

f6 
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riod, the following account has been given 
Stewart, Professor of Moral Philosophy in t 
versity of Edinburgh, in a letter to the editor, 
he is particularly happy to have obtained per; 
to insert in these memoirs, 

** The first time I saw Robert Bums was 
23d of October, 1786, when he dined at m) 
in Ayrshire, together with our common ftie 
John Mackenzie, surgeon, in Mauchline, to 
I am indebted for the pleasure of his acquaii 
I am enabled to mention the date particulai 
some verses which Burns wrote after he re 
home, and in which the day of our meeting is i 
ed—— My excellent and much lamented frier 
late Basil, Lord Daer, happened to arrive at i 
the same day, and by the kindness and ftaxkk 
his manners, left an impression on the mind 
poet, which never was effaced. The vers< 
lude to are among the most imperfect of his 
but a few stanzas may perhaps be an object oi 
sity to yoU) both on account of the chara< 
which they relate, and of the light which thei 
on the situation and feelings of the writer, be: 

name was known to the public*. 

t 

* This poem Is 38 follows : 

This wot ye all whom it concerns, 
I, Rhymer Robin« alias Burns> 

October twenty -third, 
A ne'er-to-be forgotten day. 
Sae far I sprackled-f up the brae, 

I dinner'd wi a Lord 



'^ Clamb^ed" 
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I cannot positively say, at this distance of time^ 
:her, at the period of our lirst acquaintauce, the 
lamock edition of his poems had been just pub- 

' » ■ ■■ ,111 II a 

I*ve been at druken vritert *|* feasts 
Nay, been bitch-fou *mang godly priests^ 

Wi' reverence be it spoken. 
I've even joinM the honourM jorum,. 
When mighty Squireships of the quorumi 

Their hydra drouth did sioken. 

But wi* a Lord*«6tand out my 8hin» 
A Lord^-4i Peer— an Earrs son. 

Up higher yet ipy bonnet f 
An' sic a Lord — ^lang Scotch ells twa,- 
Oar Peerage he o'erlooks them a% 

As I look o'er my sonnet.- 

But, oh ! for Hogarth's magic pow'r !- 
To show Sir Hardy's willyart glowr j:. 

And how he starM and stanmier^d 
When goavan §, as if led wi* branks ||, 
An' stumpan on his ploughman shanks^ 

He in the parlour hammer'd. 

I sidling shelter'd in a nook. 
An' at his Lordship steal't a look,. 

Like some portentous omen ; 
Except good-sense and social glee,. 
An* (what surprised me) modesty, 

I marked nought uncommon. 

I watch'd the symptoms o' the Great>. 
The gentle pride, the lordly state. 

The arrogant assuming ; 
The feint a pride, nae pride had he. 
Nor sauce, nor state, that I could see,- 

Mair than an honest ploughman^ 



omeys. % Frighted stare — Wild, strange, timid, staK. C 
(Talking stupidly, G<70van— looking round with a 8tran||e 
ing gaz^ £• II A kind of bivd^ 
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Jkhedy or was yet in the press. I suspect i 
latter was the case, as I have still in my .poi 
copies in his own hand-writing, of some of hi 
rite performances; particularly of his vera 
turnin'g up a Mouse with his Plough ;" — '< 
Mountain Daisy ;" and " the Lament." On 
turn to Edinburgh, I shewed the volume, ai 
tioned what I knew of the author's history 
ral of my friends; and, among otliers, to Mi 
Mackenzie, who tirst recommended him to pu 
tice in the 97th number of I'he Lomiger, 

" At this time Burns's prospects in life wer 
tremeiy gloomy, that fie had seriously forme 
of going out to Jamaica in a very humble si 
not however without lamehcing that his wan 
tronage should force him to thmk of a projei 
pugnant to his feeimgs, when his ambition a 
no higher an object than the station of an ex 
or gauger in his own country. 

** His manners were then, as they contini 
afterwards, simple, manly, and independent ; 
ly expressive of conscious genius and woi 
without any thiivg that indicated forwardnej 

Then from his Lordt^hip I shall learn, 
Henceforth to meet with unconcern. 

One rank as well's anotlier ; 
Nae honest worthy man need care. 
To meet with noble youthful Daeb^, 

For he but meets a brother. 

These lines will be read with no common interest 1 
remember the unaffected simplicity of cppcarnnce, i 
nesp of countenance and manners, and the unmspec 
wlence of heart, of Basil, Lord Daer. 
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cCy or vanity. He took his share in conversation, 
L^ not more than belonged to hini; and listened 
^h apparent attention and deference on subjects 
*^re his want of education deprived him of the 
^^ns of information. If there had been a httle 
>v*e of gentleness and accommodation in histemper, 

'vrouid, I think, have^been still more interesting; 
k-t: he had been accustomed to give law in the circW 

his ordinary acquaintance ; and his dread of any 
iii-ig approaching to meanness or servility, rendered 
"* rnanner somewhat decided and hard. ISothing, 
^^'haps, was more remarkable among his various at- 
^nnients, than the fluency, and precision, and ori- 
S^riulity of his language, when he spoke in company; 
^ore particularly as he aimed at purity in his turn 
of >.*\pression, and avoided more successtully than 
^otjt Scotchmen, tlie peculiarities of Scottish phra- 
seology. 

" He came to Edinburgh early in the winter fol- 
lowing, and remained there for several months. By 
Vhuse advice he took this step, 1 am unable to say. 
l*erhaps it was suggested only by his own curiosity 
to see a little more of the world ; but, I confess, I 
beaded the consequences from the first, and always 
wished that his pursuits and habits should continue 
the same as in the former part of life'; with the ad- 
dition of, what 1 considered as tiien completely with- 
in his reach, a good farm on moderate terms, in a 
part of the country agreeable to his taste. 

<« The attentions he received during his stay in 
town from ail ranks and descriptions of persons, were 
such ^s would have turned any head but his own. I 
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eaniiot say that I could perceive any uafavoi 
effect which they left on his mind. He retaiu< 
same simplicity of manners and appeiurance 
had struck me so forcibJy when I first saw him 
country ; nor did he seem to feel any. additions 
importance from the number and rank of his bc 
quaintance. His dress was perfectly suited t 
Station, plain and unpretending, with a sufficie 
tention to neatness. If I recollect right he a 
wore boots ; and, when on more than usual 
mony, buck-skin breeches. 

** The variety of his engagements, while in 
burgh, prevented me from seeing him so oftei 
could have wished. In the course of the spri; 
called on me once or twice, at my request, ea 
the morning, and walked with me to Braid-Hi 
the neighbourhood of the town, when he chs 
me still more by his private conversation, th 
had ever done in company. He was passioi 
fond of the beauties of nature ; and I recollect 
he told me, when I was admiring a distant, pro 
in one of our morning walks, that the sight 
many smoking cottages gave a pleasure to his i 
which none could understand who had not wil 
ed, like himself, the happiness and the worth \ 
they contained. 

^^ In his political principles he was then a « 
bite ; which was perhaps owing partly to this, 
his father was originally from the estate of Lord 
reschall. Indeed he did not appear to have the 
macii on such subjects, nor very consistently, 
.bad a very strong sense of religion, and expr« 
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deep regret at tlie levity with which he had heard it 
treated uccasiouaiiy in soaie convivial nioctnigs which 
he trcquented. I speak ot him as he w as in the wio- 
ter of 1786-7 ; tor afterwards we met but seidotn, 
tt)d our conversations turned chieily on Ins literary 
projects, or his private uil'airs. 

'* 1 do not recuiiect whether it appears or not 
^rom any of your letters to iue> tiiai }ou imd ever 
seen Burns*. If you hav^ it is tjapeiiluous for me 
to add, that the idea winch his conversation convey- 
^ of the powers of his mind, exceeded, if possible, 
^at which is suggested by his writings. Among 
the poets whom 1 have happened to know, 1 have 
^^en struck, in more than one instance, with the un- 
accountable disparity between their general talents^ 
&nd the occasional inspirations of their more favour- 
ed moments. But all the faculties of Burns's mind 
^ere, as far as I could judge, equally vigorous; and 
"is predilection for poetry was rather the result of 
'^is own enthusiastic and impassioned temper, than of 
^ ^nius exclusively adapted to that species of com« 
position. From his conversation I should have pro* 
bounced him to be fitted to excel in whatever walk 
^^ ambition he had chosen to exert his abilities. 

*^ Among the subjects on which he was accus* 
^Oied to dwell, the characters of the individuals with 
^hom he happened to meet, was plainly a favourite 
^He. The remarks he made on them were always, 
shrewd and pointed, though frequently inclining too 
'^Uch to sarcasm. His praise of those he loved was 
^metimes indiscriminate and extravagant ; but this, 

* The Editor has seca and conversed with. B^axow 
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I suspect, proceeded rather from the caprice nxi 
humour of the moment, than from the effects of atr 
tachment in blinding his judgment. His wit wot 
ready, and alvt^ays impressed with the marks of aTi- 
gorous understanding ; but, to my taste, not often 
pleasing or happy. His attempts at epigram, in hit 
printed works, are the only performances, perhi^j 
that he has produced, totally unworthy of his genius. 

" In summer, 1787, 1 passed some weeks in Ay»- 
tsliire, and saw Burns occasionally. I think that he 
made a pretty long excursion that season to the 
•Highlands, and that he also visited what Beattie 
calls the Arcadian ground of Scotland, upon the 
banks of the Tiviot and the T^eed. 

<< I should have mentioned before, that notwith- 
standing various reports I heard during the precede 
ing winter, of Burns*s predilection for convivial, anC 
not very select society. I should have concluded 
in favour of his habits of sobriety, from all of hi«* 
that ever fell under my own observation. He to\^ 
me indeed himself, that the weakness of his stoma<^ 
was such as to deprive him entirely of any merit * 
his temperance. I was however somewhat alarm^ 
about the effect of his now comparatively sedenta^ 
and luxurious life, when he confessed to me, it 
first night he spent in my house after his wiutei^ 
campaign in town, that he had been much disturC 
ed when in bed, by a palpitation at his heart, whicE 
he said, was a complaint to which he had of late he 
come subject. 

" In the course of the same season I was led b.^ 
curiosity to attend for an hour or two ^ Mason 
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liOdge in Mauchline, where Burns presided. He 
bad occasion to make some short unpremeditated 
compliments to different individuals from whom he 
had no reason to expect a visit, and every thing he 
Baid was happily conceived, and forcibly as well as 
fluently expressed. If 1 am not mistaken, he told me, 
that in that village, before going to Edinburgh, he 
bad belonged to a small club of such of the inhabit- 
ants as had a taste for books, when they used to 
converse and debate on any interesting questions 
^at occurred to them in the course of their reading. 
His manner of speaking in public had evidently the 
"^arks of some practice in extempore elocution, 

" I must not omit to mention, what I have always 
Considered as characteristical in a high degree of 
^ue genius, the extreme facility and good-nature of 
*^is taste, in judging of the compositions of others, 
^here there was any real ground for praise. I re- 
peated to him many passages of English poetry with 
^hich he was unacquainted, and have more than 
Once vfitnessed the tears of admiration and rapture 
"^ith which he heard them. The collection of songfi 
Oy Dr Aikin, which I first put into his* hands^ he 
^ead with unmixed delight, notwithstanding his for- 
*Xier efforts in that very difficult species of writing ; 
%nd I have little doubt that it had some effect in po- 
lishing his subsequent compositions. 

'* In judging of prose, I do not think his taste was 
Equally sound. I once read to him a passage or two 
in Franklin's Works, which I thought very happily 
Executed, upon the model of Addison ; but he did 
•lot appear to relish, or to perceive the beauty whicU 
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they derived from their exquisite simplicity, 
spoke of them with indifference, when com] 
with the point, and antithesis, and quaintness c 
nius. The influence of this taste is very pen 
ble in his own prose compositions, although 
great and various excellences render some of 
scarcely less objects of wonder than his poetica 
formances. The late Dr Robertson used to 
that considering his education, the^rmer seen 
him the more extraordinary of the two* 

*^ His memory was uncommonly retentive, al 
for poetry, of which he recited to me freqc 
long compositions with the most minute acci 
They were chiefly ballads, and other pieces i 
Scottish dialect; great part of them f he told m 
had learned in his childhood from his mother 
delighted in such recitations, and whose po 
taste, rude as it probably was, gave, it is pn 
able, the first direction to her son's genius. * 

" Of the more polished verses which accidei 
fell into his hands in his early years, he ment 
particular! V the recommendatory poems, by < 
ent authors, prefixed to Heroeys Meditation 
book which has always had a very wide circu 
among such of the country people of Scotlai 
affect to unite some degree of taste with their 
gious studies. And these poems (although the 
certainly below mediocrity) he continued ta 
with a degree of rapture beyond expression, 
took notice of this fact himself, as a proof how i 
the taste is liable to be infiucnced by accidents 
cumstances. 
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<< His father appeared to me from the account he 

gaye of him, to have been a respectable and worthy 

character, possessed of a mind superior to what 

might have been expected from his station in life. 

He ascribed much of his own principles and feelings 

to the early impressions he had received from his in- 

fitructions and example. I recollect that he once 

applied to him (and he added, that the passage was 

a literal statement of fact) the two last lines of the 

following passage in the Minstrel: the whole of 

at lei§ ^ch he repeated with great enthusiasm : 

^aeszif Shall I be left forgotten in the dust, 

Cur* "A When fate, relenting, lets the flower revive ; 

; ^im Shall nature*a voice, to man alone unjust, 

Bid him, though doom'd to perish, hope to live ? 
If it for this fair virtue oft must strive. 
With disappointment, penury, and pain ? 
^ttiCif No ! Heaven's immortal sprinig fchall yet arrive ; 

-^Uzs«^ And man's majestic beauty bloom again. 

Bright thro' th' eternal year of love's triumphant reign. 

t;^7r ft ^^** truth svhlime, hU simple tire had taught: 

In 900t7t, ^tvtag almotrt all the shepherd knew. 

" With respect to Burns's early education, I can- 
not say any thing with certainty. He always spoke 
i^ith respect and gratitude of the schoolmaster who 
1^ W had taught him to read English ; and who, finding 
in his scholar a more than ordinary ardour for know- 
ledge, had been at pains to instruct him in the gram- 
matical principles of the language. He began the 
Hitudy of Latin, but dropt it before he had finished 
the verbs. I have sometimes heard him quote a few 
Latin words, such as omnia vincit amor^ Sfc. but they 
^Beemed to be such as he had caught from conversa- 
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tion, and which he repeated by rote. I think he haiii 
a project, after be came to Edinburgh, of prssecut* 
ing the study under his intimate friend, the late Mi 
Nichol, one of the masters of the grammar-school 
here; but I do not know that he ever proceeded fi 
fyr as to make the attempt. 

" He certainly possessed a smattering of French : 
and, if he had an affectation in any thing, it was in in- 
troducing occasionally a word or phrase from thai 
language. It is possible that his knowledge in thii 
respect might be more extensive Uian I suppose it to 
be ; but this you can learn from his more intimate 
acquaintance. It would be worth while to inquirei 
whether-he was able to read the French authors with 
fiuch facility as to receive from them any improve* 
ment to his taste. For my own part, I doubt it 
much ; nor would I believe it, but on very strong 
and pointed evidence. 

" If my memory does not fail me^ he was well in- 
structed in arithmetic, and knew something of prac* 
tical geometry, particularly of surveying. — All hifl 
other attainments were entirely his own 

" The last time I saw him was during the winter, 
1788-89,* when he passed an evening with me ki 
Drumseugh, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
where I was then living. My friend Mr Alison waj 
the only other person in company. I never saw him 
more agreeable or interesting. A present which Mi 

• Or rather 1789-90. I cannot speak with confidence nvitl 
respect to the particular year. Some of my other dates maj 
possibly require correction, as I keep no journal of such occor* 
lenccs. 
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Alison sent him aft.Twarfls of his Essays on Taste, 
dre'vv from Burns a letter of acknowledgment, which 
1 remember to hav(? read with some degree of sur- 
fiise at the distinct conception, he appeared from it 
to bare formed, of the general principles of the doc- 
trine of association* When I saw Mr Alison in 
Shropshire last autumn, I forgot to inquire if the 
letter be still in existence. If it is, you »ay easily 
procure it, by means of our friend Mr Houlbrooke.*** 



'. 



The scene that opened on our bard in Edinburgh 
was altogether new, and in a variety of other re- 
Jpects highly interesting, especially to one of his 
disposition of mind. To use an expression of his 
own, he found himself, '< suddenly translated from 
the veriest shades of life," into the presence, and 
indeed, into the society of a number of persons^ 
previously known to him by report as of the highesC 
distinction in his country, and whose characters it 
was natural for him to examine with no commcm 
-curiosity. 

From the men of letters, in general, his receptioa 
was particularly flattering. The late Dr Robertson^ 
Or Blair, Dr Gregory, Mr Stewart, Mr Mackenzie, 
and Mr Frazer Tytler, may be mentioned in the list 
c^ those who perceived his uncommon talents, who 
acknowledged more especially his powers in conver- 
sation, and who interested themselves in the cultiva- 
tion of his genius. In Edinburgh literary and fa- 

• This Idler ttUI be found, vol. ii. No. 114, 
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shionable society are a good deal mixed. Our bard 
was an acceptable guest in the gayest and most ele- 
vated circles, and frequently received from female 
lieauty and elegance, those attentions above all 
others most grateful to him. At the table of Lord ' 
Monboddo he was a frequent guest ; and while he 
enjoyed the society, and partook of the hospitalities 
of the venerable judge, he experienced the kindneis 
and condescension of his lovely and accomplished 
daughter. The singular beauty of this young lady 
was illuminated by that happy expression of counte- 
nance which results from the union of cultivated 
taste and superior understanding, with the finest af- 
fections of the mind. The influence of such attrac- 
tions was not unfelt by our poet. " There has not 
** been any thing like Miss Burnet," said he in a let- . 
<< ter to a friend, in all the combination of beauty, 
<< grace, and goodness the Creator has formed since 
<* Milton's Eve on the first day of her existence."* 
In his Address to Edinburgh, she is celebrated in a 
strain of still greater elevation : 

*< Fair Burnet strikes th* adoring eye, 

Heaven*s beauties on my fancy shine ! 
I see the Sire of Love on high, * 

And own his work indeed divine l''-^ 

This lovely woman died a few years afterwards in 
tTie flower of youth. Our bard expressed his sensi- 
bility on that occasion, in verses addressed to her 
meraory.J 

Among the men of rank and fashion, Burns was 
particularly distinguished by Jaraes Earl of Glen- 

'JSeevoL ii. -f See vol iii. $ Sec wL ii. 
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cainu On the motion of this nobleman^ the Cale^ 
jdonian Huntf an association of the principal of the 
nobility and gentry of Scotland, extended their pa- 
Nonage to our bard, and admitted him to theilr gay 
>«rgie8. He repaid their notice by a dedication of 
the enlarged and improved edition of his poems, in 
irhich he lias celebrated their patriotism and inde- 
jpendence in very animated terms. 

** I congratulate my country that the blood of her 
4Uicient heroes runs uncontaminated ; and that, from 
^ur courage, knowledge, and public spirit, she may 
expect protection, wealth, and liberty. * * * ♦ 
i» « • » ♦ ]\fay corruption shrink at your 
Idndling indignant glance ; and may tyranny in the 
Tul^, and b'centiousness in the people, equally find 
^ you an inexorable foe !''* 

It is to be presumed that these generous senti- 
ments, uttered at an aera singularly propitious to in- 
«dependence of character and conduct, were favour- 
ably received by the persons to whom they were ad- 
dressed, and that they were echoed from every bo- 
«bm, as well as from that of the Earl of Glencairn* 
This accomplished nobleman, a scholar, a man of 
taste and sensibility,, died soon afterwards. Had he 
lived, and had his power equalled his wishes, Scot- 
land might still have exulted in the genius, instead 
4)f lamenting the early fate of her favourite bard. 

A taste for letters is not always conjoined with 
habits of temperance and regularity; and Edinburgh, 
at the period of which we speak, contained perhaps 

* See vol* iii. Dedication, 
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an uncommon proportion of men of considerable 
talents, devotud to social excesses, in which their 
talents were wasted and debased. 

Burns entered into several parties of this descrip- 
tion, with the usual vehemence of his character. 
His generous affections, his ardent eloquence, his 
brilliant and daring imagination, fitted him to be the 
idol of such associations ; and accustoming himself 
to conversation of unlimited range, and to festive 
indulgences that scorned restraint, he gradually lost 
some portion of his relish lor the more pure, but 
less poignant pleasures, to be found in the circles of 
taste, elegance, and literature. The sudden altera* 
tion in his habits of life operated on him physically 
as well as morally. The humble fare of an Ayrshire 
peasant he had exchanged for the luxuries of the 
J^cottish metropolis, and the effects of this change 
on his ardent constitution could not be inconsider- 
able. But whatever influence migiit be produced on 
his conduct, liis excellent understanding suffered dq 
corresponding debasement. He estimated his friends 
and associates of every description at their proper 
value, and appreciated his own conduct with a pre- 
cision that might give scope to much curituis and 
melancholy reflection. - He saw his danger, and at 
times formed resolutions to guard againi^t it ; but he 
liad embarked on the tide ot dissipation, and was 
borne along its stream. 

Of the state of his mind at this time, an authen- 
tic, though imperfect, document remains, in a book 
which he procured in the spring of 1787, for the 
purpose, as he himself informs us, of recording in i^ 
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irhatever seemed worthy of observation. The fol- 
lowiog extracts may serve as a specimen : 

Edinburgh, April 9, 178t. 

^< As I have seen a good deal of human Me ia 
Edinburgh, a great many characters which are new 
to one bred up in the shades of hfe as I have been^ 
I am determined to take down my remarks on the 
tpot. Gray observes, in a letter to Mr Palgrave, 
that ^ half a word fixed, upon, or near the spot, is 
worth a cart-load of recollection.' I don't know 
how it is with the world in general, but with me, 
making my remarks is by no means a solitary plea- 
sure. I want some one to laugh with me, some one 
• to be grave with me, some one to please me and 
belp my discrimination, with his or her own remark, 
^d at times, no doubt, to admire my acuteness and 
penetration. The world are so busied with selfish 
pursuits, ambition, vanity, interest, or pleasure, that 
▼ery few think it worth their while to make any ob- 
servation on what passes around them, except where 
that observation is a sucker, or branch of the darling 
plant they are rearing in their fancy* Nor am I 
sure, notwitiistanding all the sentimental flights of 
novel-wrkers, and the sage philosophy of moralists, 
whether we are capable of so intimate and cordial 
^ coalition of friendship, as that one roan may pour 
Out his bosom, his every thought and floating fancy, 
his very inmost soul, with unreserved confidence to 
&Qother, without hazard of losing part of that respect 
which man deserves from man ; or, from the una- 
voidable imperfections attending human nature, of 
fine day repenting his confidence. 

«2 
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« For these' reasons I am determined to xoak^ 
these pages my confidant. I will sketch erery cht- 
ractcr that any way strikes me, to the best of my 
power, with unshrinking justice* I will insert anec* 
dotes, and take down remarks, in the old law phrase, 
Kaithout feud or faxour. — Where I hit on any thing 
clever, my own applause will, in some measure, feast' 
my vanity; and, begging Patroclus' and Achateif 
pardon, I think a lock and key a security, at least 
equal to the bosom of any friend whatever. 

" ^ly own private story likewise, my love-adTen- 
tures, my rambles ; the frowns and smiles of fortune 
on my hardship; my poems and fragments, tfaaft 
nmst never see the light, shall be occasionally in* 
scrted. — In short, never did four shillings purchase 
so much friendship, since confidence went first to 
market, or honesty was set up to sale. 

<< To these seemingly invidious, but too just ideas 
of human friendship, I would cheerfull}*^ make one 
exception — the connexion between two persons of 
diflerent sexes, when their interests are united and 
absorbed by the tie of love — 

When thought meets thought, ere fVom the lipf it part* 
And each vrarm wish springs mutual from the heart. 

There confidence, confidence that exalts them the 
more in one another's opinion, that endears them 
the mere to each other's hearts, unreservedly " reigns 
■and revels." But this is not my lot ; and, in my 
situation, if I am wise (which, by the bye, I have 
jio great chance of being), my fate should be cast 
with the Psalmist's sparrow, " to watch alone qbl 
.the house-tops." — Oh ! the pity ! 



^ * • ♦ * 

*< There are few of the sore evils under the sun 
§iye me more uneasiness and chagrin than the com« 
prison how a man of genius, nay, of avowed worthy 
u received every where, with the reception which a 
mere ordinary character, decorated with the trap- 
|Hngs and futile distinctions of fortune meets. £ 
imagine a man of abilities, his breast glowing with 
honest pride, conscious that men are born equ»]^ 
0tlll giving honour to whom honour is due ; he meetft 
at a great man's tabic, a Squire something, or a Sic 
•omebody ; he knows the noble landlord, at heart, 
gives the bard, or whatever he is, a share of his 
good wishes, beyond, perhaps, any one at table; 
yet how will it mortify him to see a fellow, whosa 
abilities would scarcely have made an eightpenny tai" 
lor^ and whose heart is not worth three farthings, 
meet with attention and notice, that are withheld 
£tom the son of genius and poverty ? 

" The noble Glencairn has wounded me to the- 
foul here, because I dearly esteem, respect, and 
love him. He shewed so much attention, engross* 
ing attention, one day, to the only blockhead at ta- 
ble (the whole company consisted of his lordship'^ 
dunderpate, and myself), that I was within half a 
point of throwing down my gage of contemptuous 
4efiance ; but he shook my hand, and looked so be- 
neroleDtly good at parting. God bless him ! though 
I sihould never see him more, I shall love him until 
my 6.ymg day ! I am pleased to think I am so capa- 
ble of the throes of gratitude, as I am miserably de« 
^dcnt in some other virtues. 

g3 



« With Dr Blair I am more at my ease, 
respect him with humble Teneration ; but ' 
kindly interests himself in my welfare, or st 
when he descends from his pinnacle, and r 
on equal ground in conversation, my heart c 
with what is called liking. When he neg 
for the mere carcase of greatness, or when 
measures the difference of our points of ele 
«ay to myself, with scarcely any emotion, n 

care for him, or his pomp either ?" 

« « * « 

The intentions of the poet in procunng tl 
00 fully described by himself, were very im] 
executed. He has inserted in it few or no h 
but several observations and reflections, of ^ 
greater part that are proper for the public 
be found interwoven in the volume of hii 
The most curious particulars in the book an 
lineations of the oharacters he met with, 
are not numerous ; but they are chiefly of 
of distinction in the republic of letters, and 
but the delicacy and respect due to living d 
prevents us from committing them to tl 
Though it appears that in his conversatloi 
sometimes disposed to sarcastic remarks on 
with whom he lived, nothing of this kind 
yerable in these more deliberate efforts of h 
standing, which, while they exhibit great 
of discrimination, manifest also the wish, t 
the power, to bestow high and generous pr 
As a specimen of these delineations, w< 
this (fourth) edition, the character of Dr B 
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now paid the debt of nature, in the full confh. 
^^rice that this freedom will not be found inconsist- 
ent: with the respect and veneration duo to that ex- 
^^llent man, the last star in the literary consteJla- 
^^on, by which the metropolis of Scotland was, in 
the earlier part of the present reign so beautifully 
illuminated. 

" It is not easy forming an exact judgment of any 
one ; but^ in my opinion, Dr Blair is merely an as- 
tonishing proof of what industry and application caa 
do. Natural parts like his are frequently to be met 
with ; his vanity is proverbially known among his 
acquaintance ; but he is justly at the head of what 
may be called fine writing ; and a critic of the first, 
the very first, rank in prose ; even in poetry, a bard 
of Nature's making can only take the pas of him. 
He has a heart, not of the very finest water, but far 
from being^^an ordinary one. In short, Ik) is truly a 
worthy, and most respectable character." 



By the new edition of his poems, Bums acquired 
ft sum of money that enabled him not only to par- 
take of the pleasures o^ Edinburgh, but to gratify a 
desire he had long entertained, of visiting those parts 
of his native country, most attractive by their beauty 
or their grandeur ; a desire which the return of sum-^ 
mer naturally revived. The scenery on the banks 
of the Tweed, and of its tributary streams, strongly 
interested his fancy ; and accordingly he left Edin • 
burgh on the 6th of May, 1787, on a tour through 
a country so much celebrated in the rural songs of 
Scotland. He travelled on horseback, and was ac- 

a 4s 
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tompanied, during gome part of his journey, by Mi 
Ainslie, now writer to the signet, a gentleman wh< 
enjoyed much of his friendship and of bis confidences^ 
Of this tour a journal remains, which, however, con'* 
* tains only occasional remarks on the scenery, and 
which is chiefly occupied with an account of the 
author's different stages, and with his observation^ 
dn the various characters to whom he was intro- 
duced. In the course of this tour he visited Mif 
Ainslio of Berrywell, tlie father of his companion ; 
Mr Brydone, the celebrated traveller, to whom he 
carried a letter of introduction from Mr Mackenzie; 
the Rev. Dr Somerville of Jedburgh, the iiistorian ; * 
Mr and Mrs Scott of Wauchope ; Dr Elliot, a pliy- 
sician, retiiced to a romantic spot on the bcmks of the 
Iloole; Sir Alexander Don; Sir James Hall of 
Dunglass ; and a great variety of other respectable 
characters. Every where the fame of the poet had 
spread before him, and every where he received the 
mosl hospitable and flattering attentions. At Jed- 
burgh he continued several days, and was honoured 
by the magistrates with the freedom ei their bo- 
rough. The following may serve as a specimen o£ 
this tour, which the perpetual reference to HviiK^ 
characters prevents our giving at large. 

" Saturday, May 6th. Left Edinburgh — Laoif 
mer-muir-hills, miserably dreary in general, but at 
times very picturesque. 

" Lanson-edge, a glorious view of the M^cse*- 
Reach Benywell * * * The family-meeting: 
with my compagnon de voyage, very chaiTnicg ; par-* 
ticularly tlie sister. # * * 



*' SatMay. Went to church at Dunse. Heard 
j>p BowmaJcer. ♦ ♦ * 

*< Monday • Coldstream — glorious river Tweed—* 
e&ear and majestic— -fine bridge — dine at Coldstream 
wi^h Mr Ainslie and Mr Foreman. Beat Mr Fore- 
•inan in a dispute about Voltaire. Drink tea at Le« 
uel-House with Mt and Mrs Brydone. * * * 
Eeceptiooi extremely flattering. Sleep at Cold- 
itream. 

*^ Tuesday. Breakfast at Kelso — charming situ- 
ation of the town — ^fine bridge over the Tweed. 
Snchanting views and prospects on both sides of 
Ae river, especially on the Scotch side. ♦ * «* 
▼isit Roxburgh Palace — fine situation of it. Ruins 
•f Hoxburgh Castle— «a Holly-bush growing where 
James the Second was accidentally killed by the 
burgting of a cannon. A small old religious ruin, 
■ad a fine old garden planted by the religious, root- 
^ out and destroyed by a Hottentot, a maitrei 
^hotd of tlie Duke's — Climate and soil of Berwick- 
shire and even Roxburghshire, superior ta Ayrshire 
*-4}ad roads — turnip and sheep husbandry, their 
peat improvements. * * ♦ Low markets, con- 
sequently, low lands — magnificence of farmers and 
^on-houses. Come up the Tiviot, and up the Jed 
^^ Jedburgh to lie, and so wish myself good-night. 

** Wednesday. Breakfast with Mr Fair. * * * 
^Wtning romantic situation of Jedburgh, with gar- 
dens and orchards, intermingled among the houses 
and the ruins of a once magnificent cathedral. All 
^e towns here have the appearance of old rude 
I^A^ur^btJit e^treipcly idle,»--Jed, a ^e ronaanniit 

«.5 
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little river. Dined with Capt. Rutherford, ^ • # 
return to Jedburgh. WeUl up the Jed- with Bmne 
ladies to be shown Love-'laney and Blackburn, two 
fairy-scenes. Introduced to Mr Potts, writer, and 
to Mr Sommerviiley the clergyman of the pariah, a 
man, and a gentleman, but sadly addicted to punning, 

*^ Jcdburghy Saturday. Was presented by the 
magistrates with the freedom of the town. 

**• Took farewell of Jedburgh with some melan- 
choly sensations. 

" Monday^ May l^thy Kelso. Dine with the &r- 
mer's club — all gentlemen talking of high raatterfr— 
each of them keeps a hunter from £dO to 4S50 value, 
and attends the fox-hunting club in the country. 
Go out with Mr Ktr, one of the club, and a friend 
of Mr Ainslie's, to sleep. In his mind and manners, 
Mr Ker is astonishingly like my dear old friend Ro- 
bert Muir — every thing in his house elegant. He 
offers to accontpany me in my English tour. 

*' Tuesday. Dine with Sir Alexander Don; a 
very wot day. * * ♦ Sleep at Mr Ker's again, 
and set out next day for Melross — ^visit Dryburgh, 
a fine old ruined abbey, by the way. Cross the 
Leader, and come up the Tweed to Melross. Dine 
there, and visit that far-famed glorious ruin— -Come 
to Selkirk up the banks of Ettrick. The whole 
country hereabouts, both on Tweed and Ettrick, 
remarkably stony." 

Having spent three weeks in exploring this inte^ 
resting scenery, Bums crossed, qn^t luto Northuo)- 
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lietla][id« Mr Ker, and Mr Hood, two gentlemen 
with whom he had become acquainted in the course 
of his tour, accompanied him. He visited Alnwick* 
Castle, the princely seat of the Duke of Northum- 
berland; the hermitage and old castle of Warks- 
worth ; Morpeth, and Newcastle. — In this last towa 
he spent two days, and then p oceeded to the south-* 
west by Hexham and Wardrue., to Carlisle. — After 
spending a day at Carlisle with his friend Mr Mit- 
chel, be returned into Scotland, and at Annan his 
journal terminates abruptly. 

Of the various persons with whom he became ac- 
quainted in the course of this journey, he has, in 
general, given some account ; and almost always a 
favourable one. That on the banks of the Tweedy 
and of the Tiviot, our bard should find nymphs thal^ 
were beautiful, is what might be confidently presum- 
ed. Two of these are particularly described in hit 
journal. But it does not appear that the scenery^ 
or its inhabitants, produced any effort of his muse^ 
as was to have been wished and expected. From 
Annan, Burns proceeded to Dumfries, and thence 
through Sanquhar, to Mossgiel, near Mauchiine, iu 
Ayrshire, where he arrived about the 8tli of June, 
1787, after a long absence of six busy ami eventful 
months. It will easily be conceived with what plea^ 
sure and pride he was received by his mother, his 
brothers, and sisters. He had left them poor, and 
comparatively friendless ; he returned to them high 
in public estimation, and easy in his circumstances. 
He returned to them unchanged in his ardent af- 
fcctions^ and ready to share with \hei^ X.^ ^Xa^ >vx*' 
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termost farthing, the* phtanoe that fortune had bA 
stowed. 

Having remained with them a few dajrs, he firo*^ 
cecded again to Edinburgh, and immediately fiet 4Mit 
on a journey to the Highlands. Of this tour n* 
particulars have been found among his manuscripts^ 
A letter to his friend Mr Ainslie, dated Arrackeu, 
near Crochairhas, bi^ Lochlearyy Jtuie2S, 1787, com- 
mences as follows : 

" I write you this on my tour through a country 
where savage streams tumblg over savage mountaiiM^ 
thinly overspread with savage flocks, which starving- 
ly support as savage inhabitants. My last stage wm 
Inverary — ^to morrow night's stage, Dumbarton.- X 
ought sooner to have answered your kind letter,' but 
you know I am a man of many sins." 

Part of a letter from our Bard to a friend, giving 
ifeome account of his journey, has been conimunicat- 
to the Editor since the publication of the last edi- 
tion. The reader will be amused with the following 
extract : 

** On our return, at a Highland gentelman's hos- 
pitable mansion, we fell in with a merry party, and 
danced till the ladies left us, at three in the morningt 
Our dancing was none of the French or English in- 
•sipid formal movements; the ladies sung Scotch 
<»ong8 like angels, at intervals ; then we flew at Bab 
at the bovoster, Tvllochgorum, Loch Erroch side,^ &c. 
like midges sporting in the mottie sun, or craws prog- 
jiostigating a storm in a hairst day. — When the deay 
lasses left us, we ranged round the bowl till the good* 



fillofr ksitr ef mx: except a <few mlmrtet dial we 
went cxat to paj our devotions to the glorious laoip 
o£ day peering over the towering top of BenkMnond* 
We all kneeled ; our wxirthy landlord's son held ike 
hmw\ ; each man a full glass in bis hand ; and I, m 
priest, repeated some rhyming nonsense, like Tho* 
mas-a-RhjTiaer's prophecies 1 suppose.*— After a 
•mall refreshment of the gifts of Somnus, we pro^ 
ceoded to spend the day on Lochiomond, and reached 
iDumtMirton in tlie evening. We dined at anotiier ' 
good fellow's house, and consequently push'd the 
bottle ; when we went out to mount our horses we 
found ourselves " No vera fou but gay lie yet." My 
two friends and I rode soberly down the Loch side^ 
till by came a Highlandnian at the gallop, on a to- 
lerably good horse, but which had never known the 
ornaments of iron or leather. We scorned to be out- 
galloped by a Highlandnian, so off we started, whip 
and spur. My companions, though seemingly gay- 
ly mounted, fell sadly astern ; but my old mare, 
Jenny Geddes, one of the Rofiinante family, she 
«trained past the Highlandraan in spite of all his ef- 
forts, with the hair-halter : just as I was passing him^ 
Donald wheeled his horse, as if to cross before me 
to mar my progress, when down came his hof se, and 
threw his rider's breekless a — e in a dipt hedge ; and 
down came Jenny Geddes over all, and ray hardship 
between her and the Highlandman's horse. Jenny 
Geddes trode over me with s^ch cautious reverence, 
that matters were not so bad as might well have ' 
been expected ; so I came off with a fe^ cwX& «sw^ 
hrmaes, and a thorough re&oKAtioXi Xo>>^ u^^XX^^^^"^ 
ipMet/ for tie ^uturjj. 
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<< I have yet fixed*on nothing with respect to the 
ierious business of life. I am, just as usual, a rhym* 
ing, mason-making, raking, aimless, idle feUow^ 
However, I shall somewhere have a farm soon.- I 
was going to say, a wife too : but that must never 
be my blessed lot. I am but a younger son of the 
house of Parnassus, and like other younger sons of 
great families, I may intrigue, if I choose to run all 
risks, but must not marry. 

*' I am afraid I have almost ruined one sourcet 
the principal one indeed, of my former happiness ;- 
that eternal propensity I always had to fall in love. 
My heart no more glows with feverish rapture. I 
have no paradisical evening interviews stolen from 
the restless cares and prying inhabitants of this wea- 
ry world. I have only * * * *. This last is one 
of your distant acquaintances, has a fine hgurc, and 
elegant manners ; and in the train of some great 
folks whom you know, has seen the politest quarters 
in Europe. I do like her a good deal ; but what 
piques me is her conduct at the commencement of 
our acquaintance. I frequently visited her when I 
was in , and after passing regularly the inter' 
mediate degrees between the distant formal bow and 
the familiar grasp round the waist, I ventured in my 
careless way to talk of friendship in rather ambigu- 
ous terms ; and after her return to , I wrote 

to her in the same style. Miss, construing my words 
farther I suppose than even I intended, flew off in a 
tangent of female dignity and reserve, like a moun- 
tain-lark in an April morning ; and wrote me an an- 
ffyer which measured me out \ct^ completely what 



in immense way I had to travel before I could reach 
the climate of her iavour. But I am an old hawk at 
the sport ; and wrote her such a cool, deliberate, pru- 
dent reply, as brought my bird from her aerial tower- 
ings, pop down at my foot like corporal Trim's hat* 
** As for the rest of my acts, and my wars, and all 
my wise sayings, and why my mare was called Jen- 
ny Geddes ; tiiey shall be recorded in a few weeks 
iience, at Linlithgow, m the chronicles of your me- 
mory, by '* lioBERT Burns.*' 



From this journey Burns returned to his friends 
in Ayrshire, witli whom he spent the month of July, 
Teuewing his friendships, and extending his acquaint- 
ance throughout the county, where he was now very 
generally known and admired. In August he again 
visited Edinburgh, whence he undercook another 
journey towards the middle of this month, in com- 
pany with Mr M. Adair, now Di Adair, of Harrow- 
gate, of which this gentleman has favoured us with 
the following account : 

^* Burns and I iett Edinburgh together in August, 
1787. We rode b) Linlithgow and Carron, to Stir- 
ling. We visited the non-works at Carron, with- 
which the poet was forcibly sciuck. The resem- 
blance between that place, anu its uihabitants, to the 
cave of the Cyclops, which must have occurred to 
every classical reader, presented itself to Burns. At 
Stirling the prospects from the castle strongly inte- 
rested him ; in a former visit to which, his national 
feelings had been powerfully excited by the ruinous 
and rooBe88 state of the hall iik viUvOii \.\v^ ^c^^voa^ 



i 
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porHamefifto had frequently been held. His iadigi0<i 
lk>n had vented itself in some imprudent, but not 
unpoetical lines, which had given much offence, aoA 
which he took this opportunity of erasing, by breal:- 
ing tlie pane of the window at the inn on which they 
were written. 

" At Stirling we met with a coropamy of travelletV 
fVom Edinburgh, among whom was a character ia 
many respects congenial with that of Burns. Thii 
was Nicol, one of the teachers of the High 
Grammar-School at Edinburgh — ^the same wit and 
power of conversation ; the same fondness for con- 
vivial society, and thoughtlessness of to-morrow, cha- 
racterized both. Jacobitical principles in politic^ 
were common to both of them ; and these have beeiB 
suspected, since the rtvoliition of France, to hav^ 
given place in each, to opinions apparently opposite^ 
I regret that I have preserved no memorabilia of their 
conversation, either on this or on other occasions^ 
when I happened to meet them together. Many 
«ongs wore sung ; which I mention for the sake o^ 
observing, that when Bums was called on in his turn,- 
he was accustomed, instead of singing, to recite one 
'or other of his own shorter poems, with a tone and 
emphasis,* which, though not correct or harmonious, 
were impressive and pathetic. This he did on the 
present occasion. 

" From Stirling we went next morning through 
the romantic and fertile vale of Devon to Harvies- 
ton,, in Clackmannanshire, then inhabited by Mr» 
Hamilton, with the younger part of whose family 
BuTDS bad been previously v\ccyamv*^d. He intr^* 



jtced me to the family, and there was formed my 
*at acquaintance with Mrs Hamilton's eldest daugh* 
r, to whom I have been married for nine yeank 
lius was I indebted to Burns for a connexion from 
hich I have derived, and expect further to derive^ 
.u.ch happiness. 

** During a residence of about ten days at Har* 
eston, we made excursions to visit Various parts of 
^e surrounding scenery, inferior to none in ScoU 
>nd, in beauty, sublimity, and romantic interest ; 
urticularly Castle Campbell, the ancient seat of the 
^tnily of Argyle ; and the famous cataract of the 
^evon, called the Caldrin Linn ; and the Rumbling 
^ridgey a single broad arch, thrown by the Devil, if 
tradition is to be believed, acrosg the river, at about 
the height of a hundred feet above its bed. I ai9 
Surprised that none of these scenes should have call* 
sd forth an exertion of Burns' muse. But I doubt 
f he had much taste for the picturesque. I well re* 
nember, that the ladies at Harvieston, who accom# 
Minied us on this jaunt, expressed their disappoints 
oeBt At his not expressing in more glowing and fer-« 
id language, his impressions of the Caldron Lmf^ 
cene, certainly hi^y sublime, and somewhat hor-< 
ible. 

^< A visit to Mrs Bruce of Clackmannan, a ladjjf 
bore ninety, the lineal descendant of that race which 
fa¥e the Scottish throne its brightest ornament, in- 
srested his feelings more powerfully. This venera- 
le 4iame, with characteristical dignity, informed me^ 
m my observing that I believed she was descended 
com ^e family of Robert Bnice^ that RQb^x\.^\LCx<^ 
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was sprung from her family. Though ahnost deprir- 
cd of speech by a paralytic affection, she presenred 
her hospitality and urhanity. She was in possession 
of the hero's helmet and two-handed sword, with 
which she conferred on Bums and myself the honour 
of knighthood, remarking, that she had a better right 
to confer that title than some people. ♦ * You 
will of course conclude that the old lady*s political 
tenets were as Jacobitical as the poet's, a conformity 
which contributed not a little to the cordiality of oar 
reception and entertainment. — She gave as her first 
toast after dinner, Axva UncoSj or Away with the 
Strangers — Who these strangers were, you will rea- 
dily understand. Mrs A. Corrects me by saying it 
should be Hooiy or Hooi uncos^ a sound used by 
shepherds to direct their dogs to drive away the 
sheep.. 

" We returned to Edinburgh by Kinross (on the 
shore of Lochleven) and Queen's ferry. I am in- 
clined to tliink Burns knew nothing of poor Micbad 
Bruce, who was then alive at Kinross, or had died 
there a short while before. A meeting between 
the bards, or a visit to the deserted cottage and 
early grave of poor Bruce, would have been highl/ 
interesting. ♦ 

" At Dunfermline we visited the ruined abbey» 
and the abbey-church, now consecrated to Presby- 
terian worship. Here I mounted the cuttt/ stoel^ or 
stool of- repentance, assuming the character of a pe* 
nitent for fornication ; while Burns from the ptdpit 



* Bruce died sows yeaxs before* Ev. 
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tliddresscd to me a ludicrous reproof and exhortation, 
parodied from that which had been delivered to 
himself in Ayrshire, where he had, as he assured 
me, once been one of seven who mounted the seat 
of shame together. 

^< In the church-*yard two broad flag-stones marked 
the grave of Robert Bruce, for whose memory Burns 
had more than common veneration. He knelt and 
kissed the stone with sacred fervour, and heartily 
(suus ut mos erat) execrated the worse than Gothic 
neglect of the first of Scottish heroes."* 



The surprise expressed by Dr Adair, in his excel- 
lent letter, that the romantic scenery of the Devon 
should have failed to call forth any exertion of the 
poet's muse, is not in its nature singular ; and the 
disappointment felt at his not expressing in more 
glowing language his emotions on the sight of the 
famous cataract of that river, is similar to what was 
felt by the friends of Burns on other occasions of the 
same nature. Yet the inference that Dr Adair seems 
inclined to draw from it, that he had little taste for 
the picturesque, might be questioned, even if it stood 
uncontroverted by other evidence. The muse of 
Burns was in a high degree capricious ; she came 
uncalled, and often refused to attend at his bidding. 
Of all the numerous subjects suggested to him by his 
friends and correspondents, there is scarcely one that 
. he adopted. The very expectation that a particular 
occasion would excite the energies of fancy, if com- 

^ £xtr9cte4 from 9 letter of Dr Adaix to tbft ^.daX^% 
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municated to Burnt, seemed in him, as in other poetfy 
destructive of the effect expected. Hence perhiqpB 
may be explained, why the banks of the Devon and 
of the TVeed form no part of the subjects of his song. 
A similar train of reasoning may perhaps explain 
the want of emotion with which )ie viewed the Cal' 
dron Linn. Certainly there are no a£fections of the 
mind more deadened by the influence of prevloai 
expectation, than those arising from the sight of nS' 
tural objects, and more especially of objects of gran- 
deur. Minute descriptions of scenes, of a sublime 
nature, should never be given to those who are 
about to view them, particularly if they are persons 
of great strength and sensibility of imagination. 
Language seldom or never conveys an adequate idet 
of such objects, but in the mind of a great poet it 
may excite a picture that far transcends them. The 
imagination of Burns might form a cataract, in com* 
parison with which the Ccddron Linn should seeift 
the purling of a rill, and even the mighty ialls 4^ 
Niagara, a humble cascade.* 
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* This reasoning might be extended, with some modification^ 
•to objects of sight of every kind. To have formed before-hand 
4t distinct picture in the mind, of any interesting person or 
thing, generally lessens the pleasure of the first meeting with, 
them. Though this picture be not superior, or even equal ta 
the reality, still it can never be expected to be an exact resemb- 
lance ; and the disappointment felt at finding the object some- 
thing different from what was expected, interrupts and dimi- 
nishes the emotions that would otherwise be produced. In 
fuch cases the second or third interview gives more plea3ura 
than the ^xst.'-JSce the Elements of the Philosophy of the Hu- 
tna^ Mind, by Mr Stcxcart, j^, 481. S«ch pubUcationa w Th^ 
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'^Wbetliet these suggettiona may assist in eitplain- 
iog our Bard's deficiency of impression on the occa- 
aion referred to, or whether it ought rather to be im- 
puted to some pre-occupation, or indisposition of 
mindi we presume not to decide : but that he was 
in general feelingly alive to the beautiful or sublimt^^ 
in scenery, may be supported by irresistible eTidence, 
it is true this pleasure was greatly heightened in 
bis mind, as might be expected, when combined 
>mth moral emotions of a kind with which it happily- 
unites. That under tliis association Bums contem- 
plated the scenery of the Devon with ihe eye of a 
genuine poet, the following lines written at this vety 
period^ may bear fiitness. 

Do a Young Lady, rending en the htmJct of the tmaU river Dt* 
•OR, m Clacfcnumnanthire, butvliote infant years vere •pent iM^ 
AyrtftWe^ 

H<m^ I^eassant the banks of the clear-winding Devon^ 
With green-spreading bushes, and flowers blooming i^j 

But the bonniest flower on the banks of the Devon 
Was once a sweet bud on the braes of the Ayr. 

^dild be the sun on this sweet-blushing flower. 
In the gay rosy morn as it bathes in the dew ! 

And gentle the fall of the soft veRial shower. 
That steals on the evening each leaf to renew* 

spare the dear blossom, ye orient breezes. 
With chill hoary wing as ye usher the dawnl 

And far be thou distant, thou reptile that seizes 
The verdure and pride of the garden and lawn f 

Guide to the Lakes, where every scene is described in the most 
•Miinute manner, and sometimes with considerable ezaggeraiion 
iftCJangoage, are in this point of view objectknahle. 
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.Juet Bourbon £xuU in hu gay gilded liliet» 

And England triumphant display her proud- rose; 
A fairer than either adorns the green valleys 
Where Devon, sweet Devon, meandering flows; 

The different journeys already mentioned did aol 
satisfy the curiosity of Burns. About the beginning 
q£ September, he again set out from Edinburgh on 
a more extended tour to. the Highknds, in company 
with Mr Nicol, with whom he had now contracted 
a particular intimacy, which lasted during the re- 
mainder of his life. Mr Nicol was of Dumfriesshire, 
of a descent equally humble with our poeU Like, 
him he rose by the strength of his talents, and fell 
by the strength of his passions. He died in the sum- 
mer of 1797* Having received the elements of a 
classical instruction at his parish-school, Mr Nicol 
made a very rapid and singular proficiency ; and by 
early undertaking the office of an instructor himself 
he acquired the means of entering himself at the 
University of Edinburgh. There he wns first a stu- 
dent of theology, then a student of medicine, and 
was afterwards employed in the assistance and in- 
struction of graduates j^\ medicine, in those parts of 
their excercises in which the Latin language is em- 
ployed. In this situation he was the contemporary 
and rival of the celebrated Dr Brown, whom he re- 
sembled in the purlieu) ars of his history, as well as 
in the leading features of his character. The office 
of assistant-teacher in the High-school being vacanti 
it was, as usual, filled up by competition ; and in the 
face of some prejudices, and perhaps of some well- 
foundcd objections, Mr Nicol, by superior learnings 



; from all the other candidates* This office 
at the period of which we speak. 

be lamented, that an acquaintance with 
irs of Greece and Borne does not always 

1 original want of taste and correctness in 
and conduct; and where it fails of this 

sometimes inflames the native pride of tem- 
ch treats with disdain those delicacies in 
has not learnt to excel. It was thus with 
f-travelier of Burns. Formed by nature in 
of great strength, neither his person nor his 
had any tincture of taste or elegance ; and 
eness was not compensated by that roman- 
>ility, and those towering flights of imagina* 
;h distinguished the conversation of Burns, 
aze.of whose genius all the deficiencies of 
i^rs were absorbed and disappeared, 
icol and our poet travelled in a post-chaise, 
lej engaged for the journey, and passing 
the heart of the Highlands, stretched north-^ 
hout ten miles beyond Inverness. There 
t their course eastward, across the island, 
irned by the shore of the German sea to 
gh* In the course of this tour> some parti- 
' which will be fopnd m a^ letter of our bard, 
o. XXX. they visited a number of remarka- 
^, and the imagination of Burns was con- 
ceited by the wild and sublime scenery 
which he passed. Of this several proofs 
found in the poems formerly printed.* Of 

?1. iii. Lines on scaring some wata-fowl in Loch-Tnrit, 
le among the hiUt of Oditertyre. Lines writtm witfw • 
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the history of one of these poems^ ^X%e Hu 
iition qfBruar Water (vo/. iii;}, and of the 1 
4Ut to Athole-house, some particulars will 1 
in xid* ii« No. XXIX ; and by the favour of ] 
ker of Perth, then residing in the family, of I 
of Athole, we are enabled to ghre the folic 
4itional account. 

<' On reaching Blair, he sent me notice \ 
jrival (as I had been preriously acquainted w 
«nd I hastened to meet him at the inn. Tl 
Co whom he brought a letter of introdue 
from home ; but the Duchess, being inforic 
arriv^, gave him an invitation to sup and 
Athol&-hou6e. He accepted the invitatioi 
the hour of supper was at some distance, ^ 
would in the interval be his guide thn 
pounds. It lias alreaj|y growing dark.^ 
softened though faint and uncertain view 
beauties, which the moonlight afforded us 
exactly suited to the state of his feelings at 
I had often, like others, experienced the \ 
which arise from the sublime or elegant la 
but I never saw those feelings so intense as 
When we reached a rustic hut on the ri 
-where it is over-hung by a woody precipi 
which there is a iK)ble water-fall, he threv 
on the heathy seat, and gave himself up to 
abstracted, and voluptous enlhusiasm of ima 

Pencil over the Chimney-piece^ in the Inn at Kenmore 
Lilies written xcith a pencil 9tand%ng ly the fall qf I 
Lpchncsu 
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X cannot help thinking it might 'iiavc been here 
tliat he conceived the idea of the following lines, 
which he afterwards introduced into his poem on 
^ruar Watery when only fancying such a combina- 
^on of objects as were now present to his eye. 

Or, by the reapcr^s nightly beam. 
Mild, chequering thro' the treea. 

Rave to my darkly-dashing streamy 
Hoarse-swelling on the breeze. 

" It was with much difficulty I prevailed on liim 
^ quit this spot, and to be introduced in proper 
time to supper. 

*' My curiosity was great to see how he would 
conduct himself in company so different from what 
he had been accustomed to.* His manner was un- 
embarrassed, plain, and firm. He appeared to have 
complete reliance on his own native good sense for 
Erecting his behaviour. He seemed at once to per- 
^ive and to appreciate what was due to the company 
^nd to himself, and never to forget a proper respect 
for the separate species of dignity belonging to each. 
He did not arrogate conversation, but, when led into 
it, he spoke with ease, propriety, and manliness. He 
tried to exert his abilities, because he knew it was 
ability alone gave him a title to be there. The Duke's 
fine young family attracted much of his admiration ; 
he drank their healths as honest men andbonnielassesy 
an idea which was much applauded by the company, 

• In the preceding winter. Burns had been in company of the 
highest rank in Edinburgh ; but this description of his manners 
is perfectly applicable to his first appearance iu «>9y(:\i ^^<^^ 

If 
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and With wliich he has very felicitously closed Ik 
poem.* 

<< Next day I took a ride with him through S0119 
of the mo^t roiiinntic parts of that neighbourhood, 
and was highly gratified by his conversation. As t^~ 
{specimen of his happiness of conception and strengtlfe— 
of ex precision, I will mention a remark which he mad^ 
on his fellow-traveller, who was walking at the tim^ 
a few paces before us. He was a man of a robust 
but clumsy person ; and while Bums was expresHO^ 
to me the value he entertained for liim, on account 
of his vigorous talents, although they were cloude& 
at times by coarseness of manners ; * in short/ h» 
added, ' his mind is like his body, he has a con^ 
Ibunded strong in-knee'd sort of a soul.* 

" Much attention was paid to Bums both before 
and after the Duke's return, of which he was perfectly 
sensible, without being vain ; and at his departure I 
recommended to him, as the most appropriate retuTD 
he could make, to \Arite some descriptive verses on 
any of the scenes v/ith which he had been so much 
delighted. After leaving Blair, he, by the Duke*» 
advice, visited the Fails ofBrtiar^ and in a few day* 
J received a letter from li*vemess, with the verses 
|K*iclosed,''f 

It appears that the iniprc^sion made by our poefr 
071 the noble family of Athole, was in a high degree 
favoiirable ; it is certain he was charmed with the 



" See vol. iii. T-W Iluvilk PdU'ton of Bniar Water. 
'\ Lxtract tf «i letter ficm Mr V- alker to iV'r Cunninghsmi 
*:?.tu'. Ptrih, 2\th Oil, 1757. See Letter No x»x. jv/ ii. 
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reception he received from them, and he often men* 
loned the two days he spent at Athole House as 
ttiong the happiest of his life. He was warmly in- 
L^ed to prolong his stay, but sacrificed his inclina- 
OBS to his engagement with Mr Nicol ; which is 
i-^ more to be regretted, as he would otherwise have 
a«n introduced to Mr Dundas (then daily expected 
^ a visit to the Duke), a circumstance that might 
^'ve had a favourable influence on Burns's future 
►itunes. At Athole House he met, for the first 
Oae, Mr Graham of Fintry, to whom he was after- 
^rd indebted for his ofHce in the Excise. 

Tlie letters and poems which he addressed to Mr 
■ irsfham, bear testimony of his sensibility, and jus- 
^■fy the supposition, that he would not have been de- 
icient in gratitude had he been elevated to a situa- 
•lon better suited to his disposition and to his talents.^ 

A few days after leaving Blair of Athole, our poet 
and his fellow-traveller arrived at Fochabers. In 
the course of the preceding winter Bums had been 
introduced to the Duchess of Gordon at Edinburgh, 
and presuming on this acquaintance, he proceeded 
to Gordon-Castle^ leaving Mr Nicol at the inn in 
the vDlage. At the castle our poet was received 
with the utmost hospitality and kindness, and the fa- 
mily being about to sit down to dinner, he was invit- 
ed to take his place at table as a matter of course. 
This invitation he accepted, and after drinldng a few 
glasses of wine, he rose up, and proposed to with- 

• See the first Epistle to Mr Graham, soliciting an employ- 
ment in the Excise, vol* 4i« No Ivi. and his second Epistle, 
vol |ii. 

u2 
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.:draw. On being pressed to stay, he mentione 
the first time, his engagement with his fellow-t 
ler ; and his noble host offering to send a serv. 
conduct Mr Nicol to the castle, Bums insist 
undertaking that office himself. He was, ho^ 
accompanied by a gentleman, a particular acq 
ance of the Duke, by whom the invitation wai 
f ered in all the forms of politeness. The invi 
came too late ; the pride of Nicol was inflame 
a high degree of passion, by the neglect wjiii 
had already suffered. He had ordered the hoi 
be put to tlie carriage, being determined to pr 
on his journey alone ; and they found him pai 
the streets of Fochabers, before the door of tl: 
venting his anger on the postillion, for the slo 
with wliich he obeyed his commands. As no i 
nation nor entreaty could change the purpose 
fellow-traveller, our poet was reduced to the i 
sity of separating from him entirely, or of ins 
proceeding with him on their journey. He 
the last of these alternatives ; and seating h 
beside Nicol in the post-chaise, with mortifi 
and regret, he turned his back on Gordon i 
where he had promised himself some happy 
•Sensible, however, of the great kindnes of the 
family, he made the best return in his power, 1 
following poem,* 

Streams that glide in orient plains, 
Never bound by winter's chains ; 

.- I I 11 I ■ r 1 

* This information is extracted from, a letter of Dr 
, •? Fochabers, to the Editor. 
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Crlowing here on golden sands. 
There coininix*d with foulest stains 
From tyranny^s empurpled bands ; 
These, their richly-gleaming waves, 
I leave to tyrants and their slaves ; 
Give me the stream that sweetly laves 
The banks by Castle-Gordon. 

Spicy forests, ever gay. 
Shading from the burning ray 
Helpless wretches sold to toil, 
Or the ruthless native's way. 
Bent on slaughter, blood, and spoil : 
Woods that ever verdant wave, 
I leave the tyrant and the slave. 
Give me the groves that lofty brave 
The storms, by Castle-Gordon. 

Wildly here, without control 
Nature reigns and rules the whole ; 
In ihat sober pensive mood 
Dearest to the feeling soul, 
She plants the forest, pours the floods 
Lifie*s poor day V\\ musing rave. 
And find at night a sheltering cave, 
Where waters flow and wild woods wave, 
By bonnie Castle-Gordon. *(■ 

rns remained at Edinburgh during the greater 
of the winter, 1787-8, and again entered into 
ociety and dissipation of that metropolis. It 
irs that on the 31st day of December, he at- 
}d a meeting to celebrate the birth-day of the 
descendant of the Scottish race of kings, the 
mfortunate Prince Charles Edward. Whatever 

t have been the wish or purpose of the original 

■ ■ ■ ■ ... .-I I y I ., . < 

hese verses our poet composed to be sung to M(/ra^ a 
nd air of which he was extremely £ou4. 
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i list i tutors of this annual meeting, there is no rea 
to suppose tliat the gentlemen of whom it was at 1 
time composed, were not perfectly loyal to the K 
on the throne. It is not to be conceived that tl 
entertained any hope of, any wish for, the restc 
lion of the House of Stuart ; but, over their spa 
ling wine, they indulged the generous feelings wh 
the recollection of fallen greatness is calculated 
inspire ; and commemorated the heroic valour wh 
titrove to sustain it in vain — ^valour worthy of a i 
bier cause, and a happier fortune. On this oc 
Kion our bard took upon himself the office of pc 
laureate, and produced an ode, which though d 
cicnt in the complicated rhythm and polished vers 
cution tliat such compositions require, might oi 
fair compctitiiMi, where energy of feelings and of i 
prcssion were alone in qiiestion, have won the b' 
of Malmsey from die real laureate of tliat day. 

The following extracts may serve as a specimfi 

« • • • 

• « • • 

False flatterer, Hope, away ! 
7s or think to lure us as in days of yore t 

We solemnize this sorrowing natal day. 
To prove oui- loyal truth — we can no more j 

And, owning Heaven's mysterious sway^ 
Submissive, low, &dore. 

Ye honoured mighty dead I 
Who nobly perished in the glorious cause> 
Your King, your countrj', and her laws ! 

From great Dundee, who smiling victory led» 
And fell a martyr in her arms, 
(What breast of northern ice but warms ?> 

Tu bold B«lmeriao's und>[vi\g; naxaft^ 
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Whose soul of fire, lighted at heav'ns high flame, 
Q^escrves the proudest wreath departed heroes claim** 

Xor unreveng'd your fate shall be. 

It only lags the fatal hour ; 
Your blood shall with incessant cry' 

Awake at last th* unsparing power. 
As from the cliff, with thundering course. 

The snowy ruin smokes along, 
With doubling s]x;ed and gathering force. 
Till deep it crasliinfi; whelms the cottage in the vale t 
So vengeance • • ♦ 

In relating the incidents of our poet's life in Ediu-^ 
burgh, wc oaglit to have mentioned the sentiments 
of respect and sympathy with which he traced out 
the grave of his predecessor Ferguson, over wlioso 
ashes, in the Canongate church-yard, he obtained 
leave to erect an humble monument, which will be 
viewed by reflecting minds with no common interest, 
and which will awake in the bosom of kindred ge- 
nius, many a higli emotion.f Neither should we 
pass over the continued friendship he experienced 
from a poet then living, the amiable and accomplisli- 
ed Blacklock. — To his encouraging advice it was ow- 
ing (as has already appeared) that Burns, instead of 



i i »i«i 



* In the first part of this ode there is some beautllui imagery* 
irhich the ;>oet afterwards interwove in a happier manner, in 
the C/urvalier^t Lament^ {See vol, ii. No. XLV.). But if there 
were no other reasons for omitting to print the entire poemv 
Che want of originality would be suflicicnt. A considerable part 
of it is a kind of rant, for which indeed precedent may be ciled - 
in various other birth-day odes, but with which it is impoiisible^ 
to go along. 

•f- See vol il No. XIX. and XX. where the Epitaph will be 

H 4^ 
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emigrating to the West Indies, repaired to Edin-- 
burgh. He received him there with all the ardour 
of afTectionate admiration ; he eagerly introduced. 
Jiini to the respectable circle of 1 lis friends ; he con- 
sulted his interest; he blazoned his fame; he lavished 
upon him all the kindness of a generous and feeling 
heart, into which nothing selfish or envious ever. 
Ibund admittance. Among the friends to whom he 
introduced Burns was Mr Ramsay of Ochtertyre, to 
whom our poet paid a visit in the Autumn of 1787f 
at his deliglitful retirement in the neighbourhood of 
Stirling, and on the banks of the Teith. Of this vi- 
sit we have the following particulars : 

"I have been in the company of many men of ge- 
nius," says Mr llamsay, " some of them poets ; but 
never witnessed such flashes of intellectual brightness 
as from liim, the impulse of the moment, sparks of 
cclcstiaVfire ! I never was more delighted, therefore, 
than with his company for two days, tete-a-tete. la. 
a mixed company I should have made little of him ; 
for, in the gamester's phrase, he did not always know 
when to play off and when to play on. * * * I 
not only proposed to him the writing of a play simi- 
lar to the Gentle ShejjJierd, qualem deed esse sororcm, 
but Scottish GeorgicSf a subject which Thomson has, 
by no means exhausted in his Seasons. What beau- 
tiful landscapes of rural life and manners might not 
have been expected from a pencil so faithful and 
forcible as his, which could have exliibited scenes as 
familiar and interesting as those in the Gentle Shep- 
herdy which every one who knows our swains in their- 
ui^adulter4ted state, instantly recognises as true to 
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flOUktare. But to have executed either of these plans, 
jsteadiness and abstraction from company were want- 
ing, not talents. When I asked him whether the 
£dinburgh Literati had mended his poems by their 
cnrlticisms. * Sir,' said he, * these gentlemen remind 
jotte of some spinsters in my country, who spin their 
thread so fine that it is neither fit for weft nor woof.' 
Jle said he had'not changed a word except one, to 
please Dr Blair.*" 

Having settled with his publisher, Mr Creech, in 
February, 1788, Burns found himself master of near- 
ly five hundred pounds, after discharging all his cx- 
pences. Two hundred pounds he immediately ad- 
vanced to Ills brother Gilbert, who had taken upon 
himself the support of their aged mother, and was 
struggling with many difficulties in the farm of Moss- 
giel. With the remainder of this sum, and some far- 
ther eventual profits from his poems, he determined 
on settling himself for life in the occupation of agri- 
culture, and took from Mr Miller, of Dalswinton, 
the {arm of EUisland, on the banks of the river Nith, 
fiix miles above Dumfries, on which he entered at 
Whitsunday, 1788. Having been previously recom- 
mended to the Board of Excise, his name had been 
put on the list of candidates for the humble office of 
a gauger or exciseman ; and he immediately applied 
to acquiring the information necessary for filling that 

• Extract of a letter pom Mr Humsuy to the hdltor. — " Thi» 
incorrigibility of Burns extended, however, only to his poems 
printed before he arrived in Edinburgh ; for, in regard to his 
unpublished poems, he was amenable to criticism, of which 
many proofs might be given. See some EC^iark^ o^ U\3.^ >c»\5Jft- 
ject, vQh m Aj^cndUx* 

W 5 
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office, when the honourable Board might jddge S 
proper to employ him. He expected to be called 
into service in the district in which his farm was si* 
tuated, and vainly hoped to unite with success the 
labours of the farmer with the duties of the ex- 
ciseman. 

W^ien Burns had in this manner arranged hit 
plans for futurity, his generous heart turned to the 
object of his most ardent attachment, and listening 
to no considerations but those of honour and affec- 
tion, he joined with her in a public declaration of 
marriage, thus legalizing their union, and rendering 
it permanent for life.* 

Before Burns was known in Edinburgh, a speci- 
men of his poetry had recommended him to Mt 
jVIillcr of Dalswinton. Understanding that he in- 
tended to resume the life of a farmer, Mr Miller had 
invited him, in the spring of 1787, to view his estate 
In Nithsdale, offering him at the same time the 
choice of any of his farms out of lease, at such a rent 
as Burns and his friends might judge proper. It 
was not in the nature of Bums to take an undue ad- 
vantage of the liberality of Mr Miller. He proceed- 
ed in this business, however, with more than usual 
deliberation. Having made choice of the farm of 
Ellisland, he employed two of his friends, skilled m 
the value of land, to examine it, and with their ap- 
probation offered a rent to Mr Miller, which was 
immediately accepted. It was not convenient for 
Mrs Burns to remove immediately from Ayrshire, 
and our poet therefore took up his residence alon^ 

• See ru Gl, i)%,^Z. ol X\ii» NQ\>MXifc. 
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4t Ellisland, to prepare for the reception of his wife 
mid children^ who joined him towards the end of the 
year. 

The situation in which Bums now found hiniseh* 
vas calculated to awaken reflection. The different 
fiteps he had of late taken were in their nature highly 
important, and might be said to have, in some mea- 
sure, fixed his destiny. He had become a husband 
and a father ; he had engaged in the management 
of a considerable farm, a difficult and laborious un- 
dertaking ; in his success the happiness of his family 
-was involved ; it was time, therefore to abandon the 
gaiety and dissipation of which he had been too 
much enamoured ; to ponder seriously on the past, 
and to form virtuous resolutions respecting the fu- 
ture. That such was actually the state of his mind, 
the following extract from his common-place book 
jxiay bear witness : 

Ellisland^ Sunday, lUh June, 1788. 

" Tliis is now the third day that I have been in 
fhis country. * Lord, what is man !' What a bust- 
ling little bundle of passions, appetites, ideas, and 
£uicies ! And wliat a capricious kind of existence 
he has here i * * * There is indeed art else- 
Ifhere, where, as Thomson says, vhhig sole survives, 

* Tell U8, ye dead ; 
Will none of you in inty disclose the tjccrct. 
What 'tis you are, and we must shortly be ? 

__«^._...— .^— A little time 

WiU make us wise as you are, and as cloae/ 

" I am such a coward in life, so tired of the i^er- 
If ice, that I would almost at any tiaie^ with Mil\.%v«[% 

11^' 
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Adam, ' gladly lay me in my mother's Iap> and' fie 
at peace/ 

" But a wife and children bind me to struggle 
with the stream, till some sudden squall shall over- 
set the silly vessel ; or in the listless return of years, 
its own craziness reduce it to a wreck. Farewell 
now to those giddy follies, those varnished vices, 
which, though half-sanctified by the bewitching: 
Icvity of wit and humour, are at best but thriftless* 
idling with the precious current of existence ; nay^ 
often poisoning the whole, that, like the plains of Je- 
richo, the water h iiaught and the ground barren^ and- 
nothing short of a supernaturally-gifted Ellsha caa 
ever after heal the evils. 

"Wedlock, the circumstance that buckles me 
haMest to care, if virtue and religion were to be any 
thing with me but names, was what in a few seasons. 
I must have resolved on ; in my present situation 
it was absolutely necessary. Humanity, generosity, 
honest pride of character, justice to my own happi- 
ness for after-life, so far as it could depend (which: 
it surely will a great deal) on internal peace ; all- 
these joined their warmest suffrages, their most 
powerful solicitations, with a rooted attachment, to 
urge the step I have taken. Nor have I any reason 
on her part to repent it.. — I can fancy how, but have 
never seen where, I could have made a better choice,* 
Come, then, let me act up to my favourite motto, 
tliat glorious passage in Young — 

On reason build resolve, 
That column of true majesty in man ! 

Vndor tJie impulse of th^^ r^ifLcctious, Bums im*' 



Mediately engaged in rebuilding the dwelling-house 
on his farm, which, in the state he found it, wa» 
inadequate to the acconunodation of his family. On 
this occasion, he himself resumed at times the occu- 
pation of a labourer, and found neither his strength 
nor his skill impaired. — Pleased with surveying the 
grounds he was about to cultivate, and with the rear- 
ing of a building that should give shelter to his wife 
and children, and, as he fondly hoped, to his owa 
grey hairs, sentiments of independence buoyed up 
his mind, pictures of domestic content and peace 
rose on his imagination ; and a few days passed away^ 
as he himself informs us, the most tranquil, if not the 
happiest, which he had ever experienced,* 

t i . , ■ .1 — ■.. - I ■ ■ I ■■, 

* Animated sentiooentb of any kind, almost always gave rise 
ID our poet to Eome production of his mus«« His sentiinents on. 
this occasion were in part expressed by the following vigorous 
and characteristic, though not very delicate verses i they axe ip^ 
^aoGUtation of an old ballad. 

I hae a wife o' my ain, 

I'll partake wi' nac-body ; 
I'll tak cuckold frae nane, 

1*11 gie cuckold to nae-bodj« 

1 hae a penny to spend, 

There — tlianks to nae-body; 
X hae nacthing to lend, 

I'll borrow frae nac-body. 

1 am nae body's lord, 

ril be slave to nae-body ; 
\ hae a guid braid sword, 

l?il tak dunts frae nae-body. 
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It IS to be lamented that at this critical period d 
his life, our poet was without the society of his wife 
and children. A great change had taken place in 
bis situation ; his old habits were broken ; and the 
new circumstances in which he was placed were cal-« 
culated to give a new direction to his thoughts and 
conduct.* But his application to the cares and la^ 
hours of his farm was interrupted by several visits 
tohis family in A^Tshirc ; and as the distance was too 
great for a single day's journey, he generally spent 
a night ^t an inn on the ro-id. On such occasions 
he sometimes foil into company, and forgot the re- 
solutions he \\ad formed. In a little while tempta* 
tion assailed him nearer hor.^e. 

His fame natural ly drew unon him the attention 
of his HLMghbours, and he soon formed a general ac- 
quiintance in th'j district in which he lived. The 
puhlic voice had now pronounced on the subject of 
his tiients ; the reception h^ had met with in Edin-i 
burgh iiad given hitii the currency which fasliion 
bestows ; he h?id sur.iiountcd the prejudices arising 
from h\ii humble birth, and he was received at the 
tahlti of the gentlemen of Xithsdale with welcome^ 
witii kindness, and even with respect. Their social 
pa.'ties too often seduced him from his rustic 1 abound 
and his rustic fare, overthrew the unsteady fabric of 

I'll be nitrry and free, 

ril lie sad for nae-body ; 
If pae-b,>djr care for me, 

ru care for nac-bodv. 

• Mrs Burns was about to be confined in child-bcd, HM the 
>oi;^-<; at J^JiUsIand \^tu> rebuilding. 
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y!^ resQlutions, and inflamed those propensities which 
temperance mignt have weakened, and prudence ul- 
timately suppressed.^ It was not long, therefore^ 
before Burns began to view his farm with dislike ancl 
despondence, if not with disgust. 

Unfortunately he had for several years looked to 
an office in ttie Excise as a certain means of liveli- 
hood, should his ottier expectations fail. As has 
already been maxitioned^ lie Had M'^itii recommended 
to tue Board oi Excise, and nad received the in- 
struction necessary tor sacli a situation. He now 
applied to be employed ; and Dy tne interest of Mr 
Graliam of Fintry, >vas appointed exciseman, or, as 
it IS vulgarly called, ganger, i^i cne discrict in which 
he lived. His farm was alter tins, in a great mca* 
«ure abandoned to servants, wiiiie he betook himself 
to the duties ol' his new appointmt;nt. 

He might, indeed, still oe seen in the spring, di- 
recting his pi juga, a labour in which he excelled ; 
or with a wiiite sheet, containing his seed-corn, slung 



-]• The poem of The Whistle {vol. iii.) celebrates a Bacchana^ 

lian contest among three gentlemen of Nithsdale, where Burn^ 

uppears as umpire. Air RidduU died before our Bard, and some 

«legiac verses to his memory will be found in vol. iv. entitled* 

Sonnet on the death of Rofycrt RiddelU From him, and from a^l 

the members of his family, Barns received not kindness only, but 

friendship ; and the society he met in general at Friar's Carae 

was calculated to improve his habits as well as his manner?. 

Mr Fergusson of Craigdarroch, so well known for his eloquence 

and social talents, died soon after our poet. Sir Robert Lauri^ 

the third person in the drama, survives, and has' since been et)^ 

gaged in contests of a bloodier nature. l<ong odd^y he ^tc to fi j;h$ 

fee battles of l»g country ! (1T99,) 
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across his shoulderg, striding with measured 8t^0. 
elong his turned up furrows, and scattering the grain 
in the earth. But his farm no longer occupied the 
principal part of his care or his thoughts. It wa» 
not at Eliisland that he was now in general to be 
found. Mounted on horseback, tliis high-minded 
poet was pursuing the defaulters of the revenue^ 
among the hills and vales of Nitlisdale, his roving 
eye wandering over the charms of nature, and mut^ 
tering his tmi/ward fancies as he moved along. 

" I had an adventure with him in the year 1790,*' 
says Mr Ramsay, of Ochtertyrc, in a letter to the 
editor, " when passing througli Dumfries-shire, on 
a tour to the South, with Dr Stewart of Luss. See- 
ing him pass quickly, near Closcburn, I said to my 
companion, ' that is Burns.* On coming to tlie inn, 
the hostler told us he would be back in a few hour9 
to grant permits ; that whore he met with any thing 
«eizable he was no better than any other gauger ; in 
every thing else, that he was perfectly a gentleman. 
After leaving a note to be delivered to him on liis 
return, 1 proceeded to his house, being curious to 
•see his Jean, &c. I was much pleased with his uxor 
Safufia qualisy and the poet's modest mansion, so un- 
like the habitation of ordinary rustics. In the even- 
ing lie suddenly bounced in upon us, and said, as he 
entered, I come, to use the words of Shakespeare, 
stcived in ha&ie* In fact he had ridden incredibly 
fast afler receiving my note. We fell into conversa*' 
tion directly, and soon got into the i}jare magnum of 
poetry. He told me that he had now gotten a story 
for a Prama, which lie was to call Rob Macrjucchoivs 
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ElshoHy from a popular story of Robert Bruce being 
defeated on the water of Caern, when the heel of his 
boot having loosened in his flight, he applied to Ro- 
bert Macquechan to fit it ; who, to make sure, ran 
his awl nine, inches up the King's heel. We were 
now going on at a great rate, when Mr S— - pop- 
ped in his head ; which put a stop to our discourse, 
which had become very interesting. Yet in a little 
while it was resumed ; and such was the force and 
versatility of the bard's genius, that he made the 

tears run down Mr S 's cheeks, albeit unused to 

the poetic strain. * * * From that time we 
met no more, and I was grieved at the reports of him 
afterwards. Poor Burns I we shall liardly ever see 
his like again. He was, in truth, a sort of comet ia 
literature, irregular in its motions, which did not 
do good proportioned to the blaze of light it dis- 
played." 

In the summer of 1791, two English gentlemen^ 
who had before met with him in Edinburgh, paid a 
visit to him at EUisland. On calling, at the house, 
they were informed that he had walked out on the 
banks of the river; and dismounting from their 
horses, they proceeded in search of him. On a rock 
that projected into the stream, they saw a man em- 
ployed in angling, of a singular appearance. He 
had a cap made of a fox's skin on his head, a loose 
great coat fixed round him by a belt, from whicb 
depended an enormous Highland broad-sword. It 
was Burns. He received them with great cordiality,^ 
and asked them to share his humble dinner — an in- 
vitation which they accepted. On the table the^ 
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found boiled beef, with vegetables, and barley-brotfl^ 
after the manner of Scotland, of which they partook 
heartily. After dinner, the bard told them inge- 
nuously that he had no wine to ofier them, nothing 
better than Highland whisky, a bottle of which Mrs 
Burns set on the board. He produced at the same 
time his punch-bowl made of Inverary marble ; and, 
mixing the spirit with water and sugar, filled their 
glasses, and invited them to drink.* The travellers 
were in haste, and besides, the flavour of the whisky 
to their suihron palates was scarcely tolerable ; but 
the generous poet ofiPered them his best, and his ar- 
dent hospitality they found it impossible to resist. 
Burns was in his happiest mood, and the charms of 
liis conversation were altogether fascinating. He 
ranged over a great variety of topics, illuminating 
whatever he touched. He related the tales of his 
infancy and of his youth ; he recited some of the 
gayest and some of the tendercst of his poems ; i» 
the wildest of his strains cf mirth, he threw in some 
touches of melancholy, and spread around him the 
electric emotions of his powerful mind. The High« 
land whisky improved in its flavour ; the marble bowl 
was again and again emptied and replenished ; the 
guests of our poet forgot the flight of time, and the* 
dictates of prudence : at the hour of midnight they 
lost their way in returning to Dumfries, and could 
scarcely distinguish it when assisted by the morning's 
dawn.f 

■ I ■■!■ I Ml I I 11 — — »«. I . ■■ 111 - ■* 

• This bowl was made of the stone of which Inverary-house 
is built, the mansion of the family of Argylc. This stone is the 
laj[n» ollaris, 

f Givea from the infojrms^Vrioa oi one oC tjhe \2art^« 
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Besides hi& duties in the excise and his social plea- 
iuresi other circumstances interfered with the atten- 
tion of Burns to his farm. He engaged in the for- 
mation of a society for purchasing and circulating 
books among the farmers of his neighbourhood, of 
which he undertook the management ; * and he oc- 
cupied himself occasionally in composing songs for 
the musical work of Mr Johnson, then in the course 
of publication. These engagements, useful and ho- 
nourable in themselvcss contributed, no doubt, to 
the abstraction of his tlioughts from the business of 
agriculture. 

The consequences may be easily imagined. Not- 
withstanding the uniform prudence and good ma- 
nagement of Mrs Burns, and tliougli his rent wa» 
moderate and reasonable, our poet found it conve- 
nient, if not necessary, to resign his farm to Mr Mil- 
ler ; after having occupied it three years and a half. 
His office in the excise had originally produced about 
fifty pounds per annum. Having acquitted himsetf 
to the satisfaction of the board, he had been appoint- 
ed to a new district, the emoluments of which rose 
to about seventy pounds per annum. Hoping to sup- 
port himself and his family on this humble incoma 
till promotion should reach him, he disposed of his 
stock and of his crop on Ellisland by public auction, 
mid removed to a small house which he had taken in 
Dumfries, about the end of the ye^U* 1791. 

Hitherto Burns, though addicted to excess in so- 
cial parties, had abstained from the habitual use of 
Strong liquors, and his constitution had not suffered 

' ' t S^ voU ii. No. LCXX^NuSu ^^ 
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any permanent injury from the irregularities orhif- 
conduct. In Dumfries^ temptations to the sin that so 
easily beset hiniy continually presented themselves ; 
and his irregularities grew by degrees into habits. 
These temptations unhappily occurred during hi» 
engagements in the business o^ his office, as well as 
during his hours of relaxation ; and though he clearly 
foresaw the consequences of yielding to them, his 
appetites and sensations, which could not prevent 
the dictates of his judgment, finally triumphed over 
the powers of his will. Yet this victory was not ob- 
tained without many obstinate struggles, and at times 
temperance and virtue seemed to have obtained the 
mastery. Besides his engagements in the excise, and 
the society into which they led, many circumstances 
contributed to the melancholy fate of Burns. His 
great celebrity made him an object of interest and 
curiosity to strangers, and few persons of cultivated 
minds passed through Dumfries without attempting 
to see our poet, and to enjoy the pleasure of his con- 
versation. As he could not receive them under his 
own humble roof, these interviews passed at the inns 
of the town, and often terminated in those excessea* 
which Burns sometimes provoked, and was seldom 
able to resist. And among the inhabitants of D umfries 
and its vicinity, there were never wanting persons to 
share his social pleasures ; to lead or accompany him 
to the tavern ; to partake in the wildest sallies of his 
wit ; to witness the strength and the degradation of 
his genius. 

Still, however, he cultivated the society of per- 
SQn$ of taste and of respectability, and in their com- 
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-jpany^ould impose on himself the restramts of tern- 
perance and decorum. Nor was his muse dormant. 
In the four years which he lived in Dumfries, he 
produced many of his beautiful lyrics, though H 
does not appear that he attempted any poem of 
considerable length. During this time he made 
-several excursions into the neighbouring country, 
of one of which, through Galloway, an account is 
preserved ki a letter of Mr Syme, written soon 
^after ; which as it gives an animated picture of him 
bj a correct and masterly hand, we shall present to 
^e reader. 
• ^< I got Burns a grey Highland shelty to ride on. 
We dined the first day, 27th July, 1793, at Glen- 
denwynes of Parton ! a beautiful situation on the 
banks of the Dee. In the evening we walked out, 
4md ascended a gentle eminence, from which we 
had as fine a view of Alpine scenery as can well be 
imagined. A delightful soft evening showed all its 
wilder as well as its grander graces. Immediately 
opposite, and within a mile of us, we saw Airds, a 
charming romantic place, where dwelt Low, the 
author of Mary xioeep no more for me.* This was 
classical ground for Burns. He viewed << the high- 
est hill which rises o'er the source of Dee;" and 
would have staid till ^^ the passing spirit" had ap* 
peared, had we not resolved to reach Kenmore that 

(^ . . _ J I _ _ _ I ■ ■ rii _ ■ m^ _— ^— m.im ■ t ri in 1 — * 1 1 — IT^-y- i 

• A beautiful and well-known ballad, whicb begins thus : 
The moon had climbed the highest hill, 

Which rises o'er the source of Dee ; 
And, from the eastern summit, shed 

Jts ^vcr light or\ -tower and tree. 
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night. We arrived as Mr and Mrs Gordon- wi&re 
sitting down to supper. 

<< Here is a genuine baron^s seat. The castle, an 
old building, stands on a large natural moat. In 
front, the river Ken winds for several miles through 
the most fertile and beautiful liolm^ till it expands 
into a lake twelve miles long, the banks of which, 
on the south, present a fine and sofl landscape dl . 
green knolls, natural wood, and here and there a 
grey rock. On the north, the aspect is great, wild, 
and, I may say, tremendous. In short, I can scarcely 
conceive a scene more terribly ron)ant'c than the 
oastlc of Kenmore. Burns thinks so highly of it, 
that he meditates a description of it in poetry. In- 
deed, I believe he has begun the work. We spent 
three days with Mr Gordon, whose polished hospi- 
tality is of an original and endearing kind. Mri 
Gordon's lap-dog, Echo^ was dead. She would have 
an epitaph for him. Seven?] had been made. Burns 
was asked for one. This was setting Hercules to his 
distaff. He disliked the subject ; but, to please the 
lady, he would try. Here is what he produced^ 

In wood and wild, ye warbling throng, 

Your heavy loss deplore ! 
Now half extinct your powers of song, 

Sweet Echo is no more. 



• The level low-ground on the hanks of a river or stream* 
-This word should be adopted from the Scottish, as, itidced* 
x)ught several others of the same nature. That dialect is sin- 
gularly copious and. exact in the denominations of natural ob- 
jects. ;E. 
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Ye Jarring screeching things aroun^ 

Scream your discordant joys I 
Kow half your din of tuneless song 

With Echo silent Ucs. 

^' We left KcDmore, and went to Gatehouse. I 
took him the moor-road, where savage and desolate 
regions extended wide around. The sky was sym- 
pathetic with the wretchedness of the soil ; it be- 
came lowering and dark. The hollow winds sighed, 
$hc lightnings g! tamed, the thunder rolled. The 
poet enjoyed the awful scene — ^he spoke not a word 
but seemt'd rapt in meditation. In a little while the 
rain began to fall ; it poured in floods upon us. For 
three hours did the wild elements rumble their belly 
Jidl upon our defenceless heads. Oh! oh! 'twas 
foul. We (^ot utterly wet ; and to revenge ourselves 
Burns insisted at Gatehouse on our getting utterly 
drunk. 

" From Gatehouse, we went next day to Kirk- 
eudbtight, through a fine country But here I mu^ 
tell you that Bums had got a pair Q^jeminy boots for 
the journey, which had been thoroughly wet, and 
which had been dried in such manner that it was not 
possible to get them on again. The brawny poet 
tried force, and tore them to shreds. A whiffling 
vexation of this sort is more trying to the temper 
than a serious calamity. We were going to Saint 
Mary's Isle, the seat of the Earl of Selkirk, and the 
forlorn Burns was discomfited at the thought of his 
ruined boots. A sick stonmch, and a head-ache, 
lent their aid, and the man of verse was quite accabU» 
1 4ittempted to reason with him. Mercy on us, how 
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he did fume and rage ! Nothing could reinstate 
him in temper. I tried various expedients, and at 
last hit on one that succeeded. I showed him the 
house of * * * *, across the bay of Wigton. Agmnst 
* * ♦ *, with whom he was offended, he expecto- 
xated his spleen, and regained a most agreeable tem- 
per. He was in a most epigrammatic humour in- 
deed ! He afterwards fell on humbler game. There 
is one *♦♦*** whom he does not love. He had 
A passing blow at him. 

When — — , deceased, to the devil went down^ 
*Twa8 nothing would serve him but Satan's own crown : 
Thy fool's head, quoth Satan, that crown shall wear nevery 
I grant thoa'rt as wicked, but not quite so clever. 

" Well, I am to bring you to Kirkcudbright along 
with our poet, witliout boots. I carried the torn 
ruins across my saddle in spite of his fulminations, 
and in contempt of appearances ; and what is more. 
Lord Selkirk carried them in his coach to Dumfries. 
He insisted they were worth mending. 

" We reached Kirkcudbright about one o'clock, 
I had promised that we should dine with one of the 
first men in our country, J. Dalzell. But BunA 
was in a wild and obstreperous humour and swore he 
would not dine where he should be under the small- 
est restraint. We prevailed, therefore, on Mr Dal- 
zell to dine with us in the inn, and had a very agree- 
able party. In the evening we set out for St Mary's 
Isle. Robert had not absolutely regained the mil- 
kiness of good temper, and it occurred once or twice 
to him, as he rode along, that St Mary's Isle was 
•the seat of a Lord ; yet that Lord was not an aristo- 
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craty at least in hits sense of the word. Wo arrived 
about eight o'clock, as the family were at tea and 
coffee* St Mary's Isle is one of the most delightful 
|>lace8 that can^ in my opinion, be formed by the 
Assemblage of every soft, but not tame object which 
constitutes natural and cultivated beauty. ]^ut not 
to dwell oil its external graces, let me tell you that 
-we found all the ladies of the family {all beautiful) 
*at home, and some strangers; and among others, 
who but Urbani ! The Italian sung us many Scot- 
tish songs, accompanied with instrumental music. 
The two young ladies of Selkirk sung also. We 
had the song of Lord Gregory, which I asked for, 
to have an opportunity of calling on Burns to recite 
Ais ballad to that tune. He did recite it ; and such 
was the effect, that a dead silence ensued. It was 
auch a sileBce Ss a mind of feeling naturally preserves 
when it is touched with that enthusiasm which ba- 
nishes every other thought but the contemplation 
and indulgence ^f the sympathy produced. Burns' 
Lord Gregory is, in my opinion, a most beautiful 
and affecting ballad.* The fastidious critic may 
perhaps say, some of the sentiments and imagery 
are of too elevated a kind for such a style of com- 
position ; for instance, ^ Thou bolt of Heaven that 
passest by ;" and ^< Ye, mustering thundei^ &c. ;" 
1>ut this is a cold-blooded objection, which will be 
said rather ihsLuJelK 

** We enjoyed a most happy evening at Lord Sel- 

Icirk's. We had, in every sense of the word, a feast, 

^ — _i- - - ■—■--. 

• See vol iv, Poem entitled Lord Gregory/, 

I 
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Id which our mindf und our senses werd eqnUlygtMf 
tificd. The poet wna diiiighted with his conip&)nyi 
niul acquitteil hirii.siiH' to admiration. The lion that 
Jiad raged so violently in the morning, was now as 
jnild and gcntls as a lamb. Next day we returned 
^o Dumfries, and socndK our peregrination. I told 
you, that in the midst of the storm, on the wilds of 
Kenuiorc, Burns was rapt in meditation. What dp 
you think he was about ? lie was charging the Eng* 
iish army, along with Bruce, at Bannockbunn. He 
^as engaged in the same manner on our ride home 
rfrom St Mary's Isle, and I did not disturb hioi* 
:!Next day he produced me the following address of 
Bruce to his troops, and gave me a copy for Dal« 
-^clU" 

«♦ Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled," &C* 
Burns had entertained hopes of promotion in the 
tixcise ; but circumstances occurred which retarded 
their fulfilment, and which, in his own mind, destroy- 
ed all expectation of their being ever fulfilled. The 
extraordinary events which ushered in the revolu- 
tion of France, interested the feelings, and excited 
the hopes of men in every corner of Europe. Pre- 
judice and tyranny seemed about to disappear from 
■among men, and the day-star of reason to rise upon 
a benighted world. In the dawn of this beautiful 
morning, the genius of French freedom appeared on 
cur southern horizon with the countenance of an 
.angel, but speedily assumed the features of a demon, 
imd vanished in a shower of blood. 
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• See vol, iv. No. XLIII. 
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Though previously a jacobitc and a cavah'er, 
Burns had shared in the original hopes entertained 
of this astonishing revolution, by ardent and bene- 
volent minds. The novelty and the hazard of the 
Attempt meditated by the First, or Constituent As- 
sembly, served ratlicr, it is prob£d)le, to recommend 
It to his daring temper ; and the unfettered scope 
■proposed to be given to every kind of talents, was 
.'doubtless gratifying to the feehngs of conscious but 
indignant genius. Burns foresaw not the mighty 
Toin that was to be the immediate consequence of 
«n enterprise, which on its commencement, promised 
so much happiness to the human race. And even 
after the career of guilt and of blood commenced, 
he could not immediately, it may be presumed, 
withdraw his partial gaze from a people who had so 
lately breathed the sentiments of universal peace 
4ind benignity ; or obliterate in his bosom the pic« 
4ures of hope and of happiness to which those sen- 
timents had given birth. Under these impressions, 
be did not always conduct himself with the circum- 
spection and prudence which his dependent situa- 
tion seemed to demand. He engaged indeed in no 
popular associations, so common at the time of 
which we speak ; but in company he did not con- 
<:eal his opinions of public measures, or of the re- 
forms required in the practice of our .government; 
and sometimes, in his social and unguarded mo- 
ments, he uttered them with a wild and unjustifiable 
vehemence. Information of this was given to the 
Board of Excise, with the exaggerations so general 
in such cases. A superior officer in that de|jait« 

22 
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mcnt was authorised to mquire into his conduct 
Burns defended himself in a letter addressed to <ne 
of the Board, written with great independence of 
«pirit, and with more than his accustomed eloquencCi 
The officer appointed to inquire into his conduel 
gave a favourable report. His steady friend, Mr 
Graham of Fintry, interposed his good offices in bii 
behalf; and the imprudent ganger was suffered to 
xetain his situation, but given to understand thatUi 
promotion was deferred, and must depend on hsi 
future behaviour. 

« This circumstance made a deep impressSon m 
the mind of Bums. Fame exaggerated his miscon- 
duct, and represented him as actually dismissed from 
}hs office ; and this report induced a gentleman of 
much respectability to propose a subscription in his 
favour. The offer was refused by our poet in a let* 
'ter of great elevation of sentiment, in which he gives 
an account of the whole of this transaction, and de» 
iends himself from the imputation of disloyal senti- 
irtents on the one hand, and on the -other, from the 
charge of having made submissions for the sake of 
his oilice, unworthy of his character. 

" The partiality of my countrymen," he observes, 
*^ has brought me forward as a man of genius, and 
has given me a character to suppoi:t. In the poet I 
liave avo\fcd manly and independent sentiments, 
which I hope have been found in the man. Rea- 
sons of no less weight than tlie support of a wife 
and children, have pointed out my present occupa^ 
lion as the only eligible line of life within my reach* 
Still my honest fame is my dearest concern, and ft 
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thousand times have I trembled at the idea of the 
degrading epithets that malice or misrepresentation 
may affix to my name. Oi'ten in blasting anticipa- 
tion have I listened to some future hackney scrib* 
bier, with the heavy malice of savage stupidity^ 
exultingly asserting that Burns, notwithstanding the 
jf%m/arona(/e of independence to be found in his works» 
and after having been held up to public view, and 
to public estimation, as a man of some genius, yet> 
quite destitute of resources within himself to sup- 
port his borrowed dignity, dwindled into a paltry 
exciseman, and slunk out the rest of his insignidcant 
existence in the meanest of pursuits, and among the 
lowest of mankind. 

" In your illustrious hands, Sir, permit me to 
lodge my strong disavowal and defiance of such 
slanderous falsehoods. Burns was a poor man front 
his birth, and an exciseman by necessity ; but — I 
taill say it ! the sterling of his honest worth, poverty 
could not debase, and his independent British spirit, 
oppression might bend, but could not subdue." 

It was one of the last acts of his life to copy this 
letter into his book of manuscripts, accompanied by 
some additional remarks on the same subject. It is 
not surprising, that at a season of universal alarnv 
for the safety of the constitution, the indiscreet ex- 
pressions of a man so powerful as Burns, should 
have attracted notice. The times certainly requir- 
ed extraordinary vigilance in those intrusted with 
tbe administration of the government, and to ensure 
the safety of the constitution was doubtless thei^ 
tot duty. Yet generous minds will la»a&v3X \^^M 
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their mca&urcs of precaution should have rob&^ 
the imagination of our poet of the last prop on 
Trhich' his hopes of independence rested; and by 
embittering his peace, have aggravated these ex- 
cesses which were soon to conduct him to an un- 
timely grave. 

Though the vehemence of Burns' temper, m- 
creased as it o^en wa& by stimulating liquors, mighf 
lead him into many improper and unguarded ex« 
pressions, there seems no reason to doubt of his at- 
tachment to our mixed form of government. In 
his common-place book, where he could have no- 
temptation tO: disguise, are the following sentiments. 
— " Whatever might be my sentiments of republics^ 
iincient or modern, as to Britain, I ever abjured the 
idea. A constitution, which in its original princi- 
ples, experience has proved to be every way fitted 
for our happiness, it would be insanity to abandon 
for an untried visionary theory." In conformity to 
these sentiments, when the pressing nature of public 
affairs called, in 1795, for a general arming of the 
people, Burns appeared in the ranks of the Dum- 
fries volunteers, and employed his poetical talents 
n stimulating their patriotism ;^ and at this season 
of alarm, he brought forward the following hymn» 
worthy of the Grecian Muse, when Greece was. 
most conspicuous for genius and valour., 

— 

• Sec voh iv. Poem entitled The Dumfries Volunteers^ 



'Scene--^A Field of Battle — Time of the Dat/y Even- 
ing-^he tvoiinded and di/ing of the victorious 
Army are supposed to join in thefolloiioing Song^ 

Farewell, thou fair day, thou green earth, and ye skicj^ 

Now gay with the bright setting sun ! 
Farewell loves and friendships, ye dear tender ties^ 

Our race of existence is run ! 

^Thou grim king of terrors, thou life's gloomy fixjj 

Go, frighten the coward and slave ; 
Go, teach them to tremble, fell tyrant ! but know. 

No terrors hast thou to the brave ! 

Thou strik*8t the dull peasant, he sinks in the dark> 

Nor saves e'en the wreck of a name ; 
Thou strik'st the young hero — a glorious mark ; 

He falls in the blaze of his fame ! 

In the field of proud honour — our swords in our handfi. 

Our king and our country to save— - 
While victory bhincs on life's last ebbing sands* 

Oh ! who would not rest with the brave !• 

Though by nature of an athletic form, Burns had 
in his constitution the peculiarities and the dclica^ 
eies that belong to the temperament of genius. He' 
tras liable, from a very early period of life, to that 

• This poem was written in 1791, see vol. ii. No. CVIII. U 
▼as printed in Johnson" s Musical Miisemn, The poet had ax( , 
intention, in the latter jiart of his life, of printing it separately, 
•et to music, but was advised against it, or at least discouragctd 
i>om it. The martial ardour which rose so high afterward$» 
on tho threatened invasion, had not then acquired the tone ne- 
cessary to give popularity to this noble poem ; which to the'' 
Editor, 'Sccms more calculated to invigorate the spirit ofdefeuce, 
in a season of real and pressing danger, than any production 
of modem times. It is here printed with his last corrcctioiU^ 
f ViiKl a litUe Orom the copy followed, voU ii, 

I4 
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interruption in the process of digestion, which ariset 
from deep and anxious thought, and which is some- 
times tlie cfiect, and sometimes the cause of deprcs*- 
sion of spirits.. Connected ^i-ith this disorder of the 
stomach, there was a disposition to head-ache, af" 
iccting more' especially the temples and eye-balls^ 
and frequently accompanied by violent and irregu- 
lar movements of the heart. Endowed by nature 
with great sensibility of nerves, Burns was, in hii 
corporeal, as well as in his mental system, liable to 
inordinate impressions ; to fever of body as well aft 
of mind. This predisposition todisease, which strict 
temperance in diet, regular exercise, and sound 
«lcep, might have subdued, habits of a very different 
nature strengthened and inflamed* Perpetually sti* 
mulated by alcohol in one or other of its variouft 
forms, the inordinate actions of the circulating sys- 
tem became at length habitual ; the process of nu- 
trition was unable to supply the waste, and the 
powers of life began to fail. Upwards of a year be-- 
fore his death, there was an evident decline in our 
poet's personal appearance, and though his appetite 
continued unimpaired, he was himself sensible that 
his constitution was sinking. In his moments of 
thought he reflected with the deepest regret on his 
fatal progress, clearly foreseeing the goal towards 
which he was hastening, without the- strength oT 
mind necessary to stop, or even to slacken his course. 
His temper now became more irritable and gloomy ; 
he fled from himself into society, often of the low- 
est kind. And in such company, that part of the 
convivial scene, in which wine incireases sensibility 
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itad excites benevolence, was hurried over, to reacli 
the succeeding part, over which uncontrolled pas- 
sion generally presided. He who suffers the pollu- 
tion of inebriation, how shall he escape other pollu- 
tion ? But J«3t us refrain from the mention of errors 
over whicii delicacy and humanity draw the veiU 

In the midst of all his wanderings, Burns met no- 
thing in his domestic circle but gentleness and for-* 
giveness, except in the gnawings of his own re- 
morse* fie acknowledged his transgressions to the 
wife of his bosom, promised amendment, and again. 
and again received pardon for his offences. But as 
the strength of his body decayed, his resolution be- 
came feebler, and habit acquired predominating 
strength. 

From October, 1795, to the January following, 
an accidental complaint confined him to the house^ 
A few days afler he began to go abroad, he dined at 
a tavern, and returned home about three o'clock 
in a very cold morning, benumbed and intoxicated* 
This was followed by an attack of rheumatism, which 
confined him about a week. His appetite now 'be^* 
gan to £ul ; his hand shook, and his voice falteredl 
on any exertion or emotion. His^ pulse became 
weaker and more rapid, and pain in the larger joints^ 
and in the hands and feet, deprived him of the en^ 
jojrment of refreshing sleep. Too much dejected 
in his spirits, and too well aware of his real situatioa 
to entertain hopes of recovery, he was ever musing 
on the approaching desolation of his family, and hi^ 
^irits sunk into an uniform gloom. 

JU was hoped by some of his fri^pds; t}iat if |t« 

i5 
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could live through the months of Spring, the iB&> 
ceeding season might restore him. But they were 
(lisappoiutcd. The genial beams of the sun infused 
no vigour into his languid frame ; the summer wind 
blew upon him, but produced no re^shment. About 
the latter end of June he was advised to go into the 
country, and impatient of medical advice, as well as 
of every species of control, he determined for him- 
self to try the ejects of batliing in the sea. For 
this purpose he took up his residence at Brow, in 
Annandale, about ten miles east of Dumfries, on the 
shore of the Solway-Firth. 

It happened that at that time a lady with whom 
he had been connected in friendship by the sympst- 
thies of kindred genius, was residing in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood.* Being informed of his arri- 
val, she invited him to dinner, and sent her carriage 
for him to the cottage where he lodged, as he was 
unable to walk. — <* I was struck," says this lady (in 
a confidential letter to a friend written soon after)", 
** with his appearance on entering the room. The 
;5tamp of death was imprinted on his features. He 
seemed already touching the brink of eternity. 10$ 
first salution was, " Well, Madam, have you any 
commands for the other world ?" I replied, that it 
seemed a doubtful case which of us should be there 
soonest, and that I hoped he would yet live to write 
my epitaph. (I was then in a bad state of health). 
He looked in my face with an air of great kmdness, 
and expressed his concern at seeing me Icok so ill; 
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* For a choTficter of this lad^, see voL iu l^o, CXJUIS* 
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with his accustomed sensibility. At table he ate lit- 
tle or nothing, and he complained of having entirely 
lost the tone of his stomach. We had a long and 
serious conversation about his present situation, and 
the approaching termination of all his earthly pros- 
pects. He spoke of his death without any of tha 
ostentation of philosophy, but with firmness as well 
as feeling, as an event likely to happen very soon ; 
and which gave him concern chiefly from leaving 
his four children so young and unprotected, and his 
wife in so interesting a situation — in hourly expec- 
tation of lying in of a fifth. He mentioned, with 
seeming pride and satisfaction, the promising genius 
of his eldest son, and the flattering marks of appro- 
bation he had received from his teachers, and dwelt 
particularly on his hopes of that boy's future con- 
duct and toerit. His anxiety for his family seeqied 
to hang heavy upon him, and the more perhaps from 
the reflection that he had not done them all the jus- 
tice he was so well qualified to do. Passing from 
this subject, he shewed great concern about the care 
of his literary fame, and particularly the publication 
of his posthumous works. He said he was well 
aware that his death would occasion some noise, and. 
that every scrap of his writing would be revived 
against him to the injury of his future reputation ; 
that letters and verses written with unguarded and 
improper freedom, and which he earnestly wished to 
have buried in oblivion, would be handed about by 
idle vanity or malevolence, when no dread of his re- 
;5entment would restrain them, or prevent the cep-^ 

jjiff^$ of ghriJl-tongued malice, ox ih© insidioga sar»»* 
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casms of envjr, from pouring forth all their t^iUHft 
to blast his fame. 

^< He lamented that he had written many epigram* 
on persons against whom he entertained no emnitj» 
and whose characters he should be sorry to wound ; 
and many indifferent poetical pieces, which. he fear- 
ed would now, with all their imperfections on tfae^ 
head, be thrust upon the world. On this account 
he deeply regretted having deferred to put his pa- 
pers in a state of arrangement, as he waa now quitich 
incapable of the exertion/^— The lady goes on to 
jnention many other topics of a private nature on 
which he i^oke. — ** The conversation," she adds, 
<< was kept up with great evenness and animation oit 
his side I had seldom seen his mind greater or 
more collected. There was frequently a considera- 
ble degree of vivacity in his sallies, and they would 
probably have had a greater share, had not the con- 
cern and dejection I could not disguise, damped 
the spirit of pleasantry he seemed not unwilling ta 
indulge. 

<< We parted about sunset on the evening of that 
day (the 5th of July, 1796) ; the next day I saw 
him again, and we parted to meet no more !" ' 

At first Burns 'imagined bathing in the sea had 
been of benefit to him : the pains in his limbs were- 
relieved; but this was immediately followed by a 
new attack of fever. When brought back to his 
ewn house in Dumfries, on the 18th of July, he was 
no longer able to stand upright. At this time a tre- 
mor pervaded his frame : his tongue was parched^ 
9.nd his mind sunk into delirium^ when not routed 
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fiy conversation. On the second and third day the 
fever increased, and his strength diminished* Oa 
the fourth, the sufferings of this great, butilT-fated 
genius, were terminated ; and a life was closed in 
which virtue and passion had t^en in perpetual va-« 
riance.* 

The death of Burns made a strong and general 
impression on ail who had interested themselves in hit 
character, and especially on the inhabitants of the 
town and county in which he had spent the latter 
jears of Ins liie. Flagrant as his folhes and errors 
had been, they had not deprived him of the respect 
and regard entertained for the extraordinary powers 
ef his gemus, and the generous qualities of his heart* 
The Vientiemeii- Volunteers of Dumfries determined 
to bury their illustrious associate with military ho» 
noars, and ever)/ preparation was made to render 
this last service solemn and impressive. The Fen- 
cible Infantry of Angus-shire, and the regiment of 
cavalry of the Cinque Ports, at that time quartered 
in Dumfries, oftered their assistance on this occasion; 
the prmcipal inhabitants of the town and neighbour- 
hood determined to walk in the funeral procession ; 
atid a vast concourse of persons assembled, some of 
them from a considerable distance, to witness the 
obsequies of tlie Scottish Bard. On the evening of 
the 2dth of July, the remains of Burns were remov- 
ed from his house to the Town-Hall, and the fune» 
ral took place on the succeeding day. A party of 

m • • — — — " 

* The particulars respecting the illness and death of Bums 
were obligingly furnished by Dr Maxweil, the phjsiciiui iv)i» 
Cttendied hinu 
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the volunteerd, selected to perform the military dutf 
in the church yurd, stationed themselves in the front 
of the procession, with their arms reversed; ^e 
main body of the corps surrounded and supported 
the cotHn, on which were placed tlie hat and sword 
of their friend and fellow -soldier ; the numerous 
body of attendants ranged tliemselves in the rear; 
while the Fenciblti regiments of infantry and cavalry 
lined the streets from the Town-Hall to the burial 
ground in the Southern church-yard, a distance c^ 
more than half a mile. The whole processions mov-* 
ed forward to that sub!ime and affecting strain o£ 
music, the Dead March in Saul ; and tliree vollejrs 
fired 'vor his grave marked the return of Bums to 
his pirent cartd ! The .spectacle was in a high de* 
grt^e grand and solemn, and accorded with the ge« 
neral sentiments of sympathy and sorrow which the 
occasion had called forth. 

It was an affecting circumstance, that, on the 
mornmg of the day of her husband*s funeral, Mrs 
Burns was undergoing the pains of labour ; and thafi 
during the solemn service we have just been describe 
ing, the posthumous son of our poet was bom. This 
infant boy, who received the name of Maxwell, waa 
not destined to a long life. He has already become 
an inhabitant of the same grave with his celebrated 
father. The four other children of our poet, all sons^ 
(the eldest at that time about ten years of age) yet 
jBurvive, and give every promise of prudence and vir» 
tue that can be expected from their tender years. 
They remain under the care of their affectionate mo- 
ther iji PuujfrieS; and are enjoying th^. x&eaili^ ci& 



i^ucation which the excellent schools of that town 
4eifford ;- the teachers of which, in their conduct to 
the children of Burns, do themselves great honour. 
On this occasion the name of Mr Whyte deserves to 
be particularly mentioned, himself a poet, as well as 
a man of science.^ 

Burns died in great poverty; but the indepen- 
dence of his spirit, and the exemplary prudence of 
his wife, had preserved him from debt. He had re- 
ceived from his poems a clear profit of about nine 
hundred pounds. Of this sum, the part expended 
on his library (which was far from extensive) and ia 
the humble furniture of his house, remained; and 
obligations were found for two hundred pounds ad- 
vanced by him to the assistance of those to whom 
he was united by the ties of blood, and still more by 
those of esteem and affection. When it is consider- 
ed, that his expences in Edinburgh, and on his vari- 
ous, journeys, could not be inconsiderable ; that his 
agricultural undertaking was unsuccessful ; that his 
income from the excise was for some time as low as 
-fifty, and never rose to above seventy pounds a-year; 
that his family was large, and his spirit liberal*— no 
one will be surprised that his circumstances were so 
poor, or that, as his health decayed, his proud and 
feeling heart sunk under the secret consciousness of 
indigence, and the apprehensions of absolute want^ 
Yet poverty never bent the spirit of Burns to any 
jpecuniary meanness. Neither chicanery nor sordid- 

» ■ ' I ■ '■' I ■■■ I . I. ■■ — ■ ■ I ■ I . I. m, 

• Author of St GuerdofCs W^h * po«»i ^d tf 4 Tnbutc U 
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ness ever appeared in his conduct. He carried lu# • 
disregard of money to a blameable excess* Bven in 
the midst of distress he bore himself loftily to the 
world, and received with a jealous reluctance every 
offer of friendly assistance* His printed poems had 
procured him great celebrity) and a just and fair re- 
compence for the latter ofisprings of his pen might 
have produced him considerable emolument* In the 
year 1795) the Editor of a London newspaper, high 
in its character for literature, and independence of 
sentiment, made a proposal to him that he should 
furnish them, once a week, with an article for their 
poetical department, and receive from them a recomi* 
pense of fif\y-two guineas per annum; an offer which 
the pride of genius disdained to accept. Yet he had 
for several years furnished, and was at that time fiir« 
nishing, the Museum of Johnson with his beautiful 
lyrics, without fee or reward, and was obstinately re* 
fusing all recompencc for his assistance to the 
greater work of Mr Thomson, which the justice and 
generosity of tliat gentleman was pressing upon hinu 
The sense of his poverty, and of the approaching: 
distress of his infant family, pressed heavily on 
Burns as he lay on the bed of death. Yet he allud- 
ed to his indigence, at times, with something ap« 
proaching to his wonted gaiety. — " What businessy*^ 
said he to Dr Maxwell, who attended him with the 
utmost zeal, '* has a physician to waste his time on 
me? I am a poor pigeon, not worth plucking, 
Alas 1 I have not feathers enough upon me to carrv 
me to my grave." And when his reason was lost in 
delirium, his ideas ran in the same melancholy train; 
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the horrors of a jail were continually present to his- 
troubled imagination, and produced the most afiect» 
ing exclamations. 

As for some months previous to his death he had 
been incapable of the duties of his office, Burns 
dreaded that his salary should be reduced one half» 
as is usual in such cases. His full emoluments were» 
however, continued to him by the kindness of Mr 
Stobbie, a young expectant in the Excise, who per* 
ibrmed the duties of his office without fee or re* 
ward ; and Mr Graham of Fintry, hearing of his ill« 
ness, though unacquaitited with its dangerous nature, 
made an o£^r of his assistance towards procuring 
him the means of preservin'g bis healths Whatever 
might be the faults of Sums, ingratitude was not of 
the number.-*Amongst his manuscripts, various 
proo& are found of the sense he entertained of Mr 
Graham's friendship, wliich delicacy towards that 
gentlenmn has induced us to suppress ; and on this' 
last occasion there is no doubt that his heart over- 
flowed towards him, tliough he had no longer the 
power of expressing his feelings.^ 

Oa the death of Burns, the inhabitants of Dum-^ 
fries and its neighbourhood opened a subscription for 
tbe support of liis wife and family ; and Mr Milleri, 
Mr M*Murdo, Dr Maxwell, Mr Syme, and Mr Cun* 
mngham, gentlemen of the first respectability, be« 
came trustees for the application of the money to ita 
*^f ■ ' I ■ .1 1 1 I-. ■ ■ i> 

* The letter of Mr Graham, alluded to above, is dated on 
the 13th of July, and probably arrived on the 15th. Bums be^ 
fSftme doUnous on the 17(h oc 18th» and died on th&8L«^ 
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proper objects. The subscription was extended 
•tber parts of Scotland, and of England also, partl*^ 
cularly London and Liverpool. By this means ^ 
turn was raised amounting to seven hundred pounds; 
and thus the widow and children were rescued from 
immediate distress, and the most melancholy of ib» 
forebodings of Burns happily disappointed. It in 
true, this sum, though equal to their present fupporty 
ts insufficient to secure them from future penury* 
Their hope in regard to futurity depends on the fa- 
vourable reception of these volumes from the public 
&t large, in the promoting of which the candour and 
humanity of the reader may induce him to lend hil 
ajssistance. 

Burns, as has already been mentioned, was nearly 
five feet ten inches in height, and of a form that in- 
dicated agility as well as strength. His well -raised 
forehead, shaded wich black curling hair, indicated 
extensive capacity. His eyes were large, dark, full* 
of ardour and intelligence. His face was well form- 
ed ; and hid countenance uncommonly interesting 
and expressive. His mode of dressing, which was 
often slovenly, and a certain fulness and bend in his 
shoulders, characteristic of his original profession, 
disguised in some degree the natural S3aDmetry and 
elegance of his form. The external appearance of 
Burns was most strikingly indicative of the character 
of his mind. On a first view, his physiognomy had 
a certain air of coarseness, mingled, however, with 
an expression of deep penetration, and of calm 
thoughtfulncss, approaching to melancholy. Tliere 
appeared in his first manner and address, perft^ct 
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ease and self-possession, but a stem and almost su* 
percilious elevation, not, indeed, incompatible \rith 
Openness and affability, which, however, besf>oke a 
mind conscious of superior talents. Strangers that 
supposed themselves approaching an Ayrshire pea* 
sant who could make rhymes, and to whom theip 
notice was an honour, found themselves speedily 
overawed by the presence of a man who bore him- 
self with dignity, and who possessed a singular power 
of correcting forwardness and of repelling intrusion. 
But though jealous of the respect due to himself, 
Bums never enforced it where he saw it was wil- 
lingly paid; and, though inaccessible to the ap- 
proaches of pride, he was open to every advance of 
kindness and of benevolc:ace« His dark and haughty 
countenance easily relaxed into a look of good-will, 
of pity, or of tenderness ; and, as the various emo- 
tions succeeded each other in his mind, assumed 
with equal ease the expression of the broadest hu- 
mour, of the most extravagant mirth, of the deepest 
melancholy, or of the most sublime emotion. The 
tones of his voice happily corresponded witli the 
expression of his features, and witli the feelings of 
his mind. When to these endowments arc added a 
rapid and distinct apprehension, a most powerful 
understanding, and a happy command of language 
—of strength as well as brilhaucy of expression— 
we shall be able to account for the extraordinary 
attractions of his conversation — for the sorcery 
which in his social parties he seemed to exert on all 
around him. In the company of women this sor- 
cery wa« more especially apparent. Their ^reaeac% 
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chained the fiend of melancholy in hLs bosom, nnt 
awoke his happiest feelings ; it excited the powers 
of his fancy, as well as the tenderness of his heart; 
and, by restraining the vehemence and the exuber- 
ance of his language, at times gave to his manners 
the impression of taste, and even of elegance, which 
in the company of vaen they seldom possessed* 
This influence was doubtless reciprocal. A Scot* 
tish Lady, accustomed to the best society, declared 
with characteristic naivete^ that no man's conversai^ 
tion ever carried her so completely off her feet as that 
of Bums ; and an English Lady, familiarly acquaint*- 
cd with several of the most distinguished characters 
of the present times, assured the Editor, that in the 
happiest of his social hours, there was a charm about 
Burns which she had never seen equalled. This 
charm arose not more from the power than the ver- 
satility of his genius. No languor could be felt in 
the society of a man who passed at pleasure from 
grave to gay^ from the ludicrous to the patlietic, 
from the simple to the sublime ; who wielded all his 
faculties with equal strength and ease, and never' 
failed to impress the offspring of his fancy with the 
stamp of his understanding. 

This, indeed^ is to represent Burns in his happiest- 
phasis. In large and mixed parties he was ofiten 
silent and dark, sometimes fierce and overbearing ; 
he was jealous of the proud^ man's scorn, jealous to 
an extreme of the insolence of wealth, and prone to- 
avenge, even on its innocent possessor, the partiality 
of fortune. By nature kind, brave, sincere, and in 
a Mngular degree compassionatei he was on the other 
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I lumd proud, irascible, and vindictive. His virtues 
I and his failings had their origin in the extraordinary 
sensibility of his mind, and equally partook of the 
chills and glows of sentiment. His friendships were 
liable to interruption from jealousy or disgust, and 
his enmities died away under the influence of pity 
or self-accusation. His understanding was equal to 
the other powers of his mind, and his deliberate opi- 
nions were singularly candid and just; but, like 
other men of great and irregular genius, the opinions 
vhich he delivered in conversation were often the 
offspring of temporary feelings, and widely different 
from the calm decisions of his judgment. This was 
not merely true respecting the characters of others, 
but in regard to some of the most important points 
of human speculation. 

On no subject did he give a more striking proof 
<of the strength of his understanding, than in the 
correct estimate he formed of himself. He knew 
his own failings; he predicted their consequence; 
the melancholy foreboding was never long absent 
from his mind ; yet his passions carried him down 
the stream of error, and swept him over the preci- 
pice he saw directly in his course. The fatal de- 
fect in his character lay in the comparatiil'e weak- 
ness of his volition, that superior faculty of the mind, 
which governing the conduct according to the dic- 
tates of the understanding, alone entities it to be 
denominated rational ; which is the parent of forti- 
tude,, patience, and self-denial ; which, by regulat- 
ing and combining human exertionSi may be said to 
have effected all that is great in the works of iuan« 
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in litcr?iture, in science, or on the iace of natntc* 
Th« occupations of a poet are not calculated to 
str«'ngthe:i the governing powers of the mind, or to 
weaken that Bcnsibiiity which requires perpetud 
control, since it gives birth to the vehemence of 
passion as well as to the higher powers of imagina* 
tion. Unfortunately the favourite occupations of 
genius arc calculated to increase all its peculiarities; 
to nourish that lofty pride which disdains the little* 
ness of prudence, and the restrictions of order : and» 
by indulgence, to increase that sensibility which, in 
the present fonn of our existence, is. scarcely com« 
patible with peace or happiness, even when accom* 
panied with the choicest gifts of fortune ! 

It is observed by one who was a friend and asso* 
oiate of Burns, * and who has conteniplatcd and ex- 
plained the system of animated nnture, that no sen- 
tient being with mental powers greatly superior t« 
those of men, couJd possibly live and be happy in 
this world. — *' If such a being really existed," con- 
tinues he, " his misery would be extreme. With 
senses more delicate and n. £ned ; with perceptions 
more acute and penetrating ; with a taste so exqui- 
site that the objects around him would by no means 
gratify it ; obligeil to feed cm nourishment too grosi 
for his frame ; lie must be born only to be miser- 
able ; and the continuation of his existence would be 
utterly impossible. Even in our present condition, 
the sameness and the insipidity of objects and pur- 
suits, the futility of pleasure, and the infinite sources 
-, . ■■--- . ... ■-■■-■- 

• SmelUe.— See his FhUosqphij of Xatural History. 
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of e:tcruciating pain, arc sapported with great diffi- 
culty by culuvated and refined minds. Increase 
our sensibilities, continue the same objects and situ^- 
adon) and no man could bear to live." 

Thus it appears, that our powers of sensation as 
well as all our other powers, an; adapted to the scene 
of our existence-; that they are limited in mercy, as 
^ell as in wisdom. 

The speculations of Mr SmeIHe are not to be con- 
sidered as the dreams of a theorist ; they were pro^ 
bably founded on sad experience. The being h^ 
supposes, *' with senses more delicate and refined^ 
with perceptions more acute and penetrating," is to 
be found in real life. He is of the temperament of 
genius, and perhaps a poet. Is there, then, no re- 
medy for this inordinate sensibility ? Are there no 
means by which the happiness of one so constituted 
'by nature may be consulted ? Perhaps it will be 
found, that regular and constant occupation, irk- 
tottie though it may at first be, is the truie remedy. 
Occupation in which the powers of the understand- 
*ing' are exercised, will diminish the force of exter- 
nal impressions, and keep the imagination under re- 
atraint. 

That the bent of every man's mind should be fol- 
lowed in his education and in his destination in life, 
18 a maxim which has been often repeated, but which 
flamiot be admitted without many restrictions. .It 
may be generally true when applied to weak minds, 
-airhich being capable of little, must be encouraged 
mid strengthened in the feeble impulses by which 
Ant little is produced. But where indulgent nature 
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has bestowed ber gifts with a liberal hand, ihe jeff 
reverse of this maxim ought frequently to be the 
rule of conduct. In minds of a higher order, ibe 
object of instruction and of discipline is very often 
to restrain, rather than to impel ; to curb the im- 
pulses of imagination, so that the passions also miqf 
be kept under control.* 

Hence the advantages, even in a moral point of 
view, of studies of a severer nature, which whQe 
they inform the understanding, employ the voliti(tfi| 
that regulating power of the mind, which, like all 
our other faculties, is strengthened by exercise, and 
on the superiority of which, virtue, happiness,, and 
lionourable fame, are wholly dependent. Hence 
also the advantage of regular and constant applica- 
tion, which aids the voluntary power by the produc- 
tion of habits so necessary to the support of order 
and virtue, and so difficult to be formed in the tem- 
perament of genius. 

The man who is so endowed and so regulated^ 

* Quinctilian discusses the important question, 'viheihei iSSf 
bent of the individuaPs genius should he followed in his edncf* 
tion (an secundum sui quUque ingerni docendus sit naUmm)* 
chiefly, indeed, with a reference to the orator, but in a way tta* 
admits of very general application. His conclusions coincide 
-very much with those of the text, jin vera I&ocraict am i^ 
Ephoro atquc Tlieopompo sic judtcarctt ut alteri frekiB, il^ 
TEEi CALCABIBCS OPUS ESSE d'lccret ; put in Ulo leHiiore Ur* 
ditatetn, ant in iUo pene prcrcipiti concitationcm adjuvandvtn io* 
cendo cxistimavit ? cum altcrum altervis natura mhccndum orki* 
traretur, ImhecilUs tamen ivgcfiiis sane sic ohsequendum «/, •^ 
tantum in id quo vccnt natura, ducantnr, Ita enhn^ quod HiiuM 
jK>ssuT!t, melius cj^cient, Inst. Orator, lib. ii> 9* 
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may pursue his course with confidence in almost any 
of the various walks of life ivhich choice or accident 
chall open to him ; and, provided he employs the 
talents he has cultivated, may hope for such imper- 
fect happiness, and such limited success, as ate rea- 
jtonably to be expected from human exertions. 

The pre-eminence among men, which procures 
persona] respect, and which terminates in lasting 
j^utation, is seldom or never obtained by the ex- 
cellence of a single faculty of mind. Experience 
teaches us, that it has been acquired by those only 
iirho have possessed the comprdiension and the 
-energy of general talents, and who have regulated 
their application, in the line which choice, or per- 
'Siaps accident, may have determined, by the dic- 
tates of their judgment. Imagination is supposed, 
4aid with justice, to be the leading faculty of the 
poet. But what poet has stood the test oi ^ime by 
the force of this single faculty? Who does tiot see 
that Homer and Shakespeare excelled the rest of 
their species in understanding as well as in imagina- 
tion; that they were pre-eminent in the highest 
ipecnes of knowledge^-the -knowledge of the nature 
and character of man? On the other hand, the 
talent of ratiocind^tion is more especially requisite 
to the >^orater ; but no man ever obtained the palm 
oF orstorj, even by the highest excellence in tliis 
single talent. Who does not perceive that Demos- 
■thenes and Cicero were not more happy in their ad* 
stresses to the reason, than in their ^pcals to the 
|>assions ? They knew, that to excite, to agitate, 
4Uid to delight, are among the most potent arts of 

X 
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})crsuasion ; and they enforced their imprefiskm OH 
the understanding, by their command of all the syiil- 
])athie8 of the hoart. These observations might be 
extended to other walks of life. He who has the 
faculties fitted to l'W'A in poetry, has the facuhie» 
which, duly f,ovcrncd, and differently directed, 
might lead to pre-eminence in other, and, as far ai 
respects himself, perhaps in happier destinations. 
The talents necessary to the construction of an 
Iliad, under different discipline and applicatioai 
might have led armies to victory, or kingdoms to 
prosperity ; might have wielded the thunder of 
eloquence, or discovered and enlarged the sciencei 
that constitute the power and improve the conditioo 
©f our species.* Such talents are, indeed^ rare 



v._- 



* The reader must not suppose it is contended that the 
iiidividual could have excelled in aU these directions. A certaiD 
flegrce cf ini^truction and practice is necessary to excellence in 
c;very one, atid life is too short to admit of one man, howerer 
igreat his.tajents, acquiring t.hjb in ail of them. It is only tf* 
.ffertcd, that the same talents, differently applied, might harff 
succeeded in any one^ though fxrhaps, not equally well in eadu 
And, after all, this position n^quircs certain limitations, wldA 
•the reader's candour and judgment will supply. In supponog 
Ihat a great poet might ,bave made a great orator, 'tl^e physical 
qualities pocessary to orator}' are pre-supposed. In supposing 
t'lat a groat orator might have made a great poet,- it is .a^nece^ 
sary condition, that he should have devoted him.i-elf tO;poetiX» 
and that he should have acquired a proficiency in metricfil muic- 
•!)ers, which by patience and attention may be acquired, though 
:1he want of it has . embarrasecd and chilled many of the first 
efforts of true poetical genius. In supposing that Homer might 
Jhave led armies to victory, mt re indeed i>' aFPumcd than the 
phywcal . qualities of a general. To tbcsc must be added th^t 
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^iUAOng the productions of nature, and occasions of 
bringing them into full exertion arc rarer still. 
£ut safe and salutary occupations may be found for 

liaxdibood of mind, that coolness in the midst of difficulty and 
dagger, which, great poets and ordtors fire found sometimes, but 
not always, to'posfiess. The nature of the institutions of Greece 
«iid Rome produced more instances of single individuals who 
excelled in various departments of active and speculative life, 
^than occur in modern Europe, where the employments of men 
are more subdivided. Many of the greatest warriors of anti- 
quity excelled in literature and in oratory* That they had the 
itUnd* of great poets also, will be adniitted, tvtien'thc qualities 
are justly appreciated which are necessary to excite, combine, 
and command the active energies of a great body of men, to 
XDUse that enthusiasm which sustains fatigue, hunger, and the 
■ inclemencies of the elements, and which triumphs over the fear 
of death, the most powerful instinct 6f our nature. 

The autbori.ty of Cicero may be appealed to infaVOitr of the 
dose connexion between the poet and the Orator. Ext enim 
.JbiUimus oratori poctUf nitmerit adstrictior paalo^ vcrborum autcm 
Mcentia Ubcrior^ ^c, De OBATOiu'Lib. L C 16. See also Lib. 
iii. c. 7. — It is true the example of Cicero may be quoted against 
his opinion. His attempts in verse, which are praised by Pla> 
tarch, do not seem to have met die approbation of Juvenal, 
4S of some others. Cicero ]ir6bab1y did not take sufficient time 
to learn the art of ^the poeC; but that he had the afflatus neccs- 
auy to xx)etical excellence, may be abundantly proved from his 
compoeitions-in prose. On the other hand, nothing is more clear, 
tkan -that, in the character of a great poet, all the mental qua^ 
Uties of aa orator are included. It is said by Quinciilian, of 
Jli(aXifiTiOmmhM<iUquenVi4F parilhus eaccmplum ct ortum dcdiU 
Lib. i. 47. The study of Homer is. therefore recommended to 
the orator, as of the first importance. Of the two sublime poets 
in our own language, who:are hardly inferior to Hom^, Shake* 
^i^peare and Milton, a siiYiilar recommendation may be given^ 
It is scarcely necessary to mention hov/ much an acquaintance 

k2 
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men of genius in every direction, while the usefcd 
und ornamental arts remain to be cultivated, while 
the scicnocs remain to be studied and to be extend- 
ed, and principles of science to be applied to the 
correction and improvement of art. In the tempe- 
rament of sensibility, which is in truth the tempe* 
rament of general talents, the principal object of dii' 
cipline and instruction is, as has already been men- 
tioned, to strengthen the self-command ; and thk 
may be promoted by the direction of the studies, 
more effectually perhaps than has been generally 

understood. 

•__ — — — ■ ■« 

tv'ith Ihein has availed tlie great orator "vrho is now the pride 
and ornament of the English bar, a character that may he Sf 
pealed to with singular propriety, when we are contending M 
the universality of genius. 

The identity, or at least the great similarity, of the talfflti 
aiecesjary to excellence in poctiy, oratory, painting, and waTj 
vill be admitted by some, who will be inchned to dis^piite tbe 
extension of the position to science or natural knowledge. On 
this occasion I may quote the following observations of Sir Vfl* 
liam Jones, whose own example -iH'ill however far exceed & 
weight the authority of his precepts. «* Abul Ola had 90 ft** 
i-ishin?;; a reputation, that several persons of uncommon geoiti' 
were ambitious of learning the art of poetry from so able W 
instructor. His most illustrious scholars were l^'eleki and Kh>* 
kani, who were no less eminent for their Persian compo^tlon*» 
than for their skill in every branch of pure and mixed m•tll^ 
iiiatics, and particularly in astronomy ; a striking proof that » 
^ublime poet may become master of any kind of learning whiA 
he chooses to profess ; since a fine imagination, a lively wit* 
i\r\ easy and copious style, cannot possibly obstnist the acqia** 
tion of any science whatever ; but must necessarily assist ^ 
in his studies, and shorten his labour." Sir iriUicm Jo^' 
Work^t fcl, ii.j). 217. » 
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If theso observations be founded in truth, they 
may lead to practical consequences of some import* 
once. It has been too much the custom to consider 
the possession of poetical talents as excluding tlie 
possibility of application to the severer branches of 
9tudy, and as in some degree incapacitating the pos- 
sessor from attaining those habits, and from bestow- 
ing that attention, which are necessary to success in 
the details of business, and in the engagements of 
active life. It has been common for persons consci- 
ous of such talents, to look with a sort of disdain on 
other kinds of intellectual excellence, and to consi- 
der themselves as in some degree absolved from those 
roles of prudence by which humbler minds are re- 
stricted. They are too much disposed to abandon 
themselves to their own sensations, and to suffer life 
to pass away wlUiout regular exertion or settled 
purpose. 

But though men of genius are generally prono 
to indolence, with them indolence and unhappincss 
are in- ar more especial manner allied. The unbidden 
q>lendours of imagination may indeed at times irra- 
diate the gloom which inactivity produces ; but such 
▼iftions, though bright, are transient, and serve to 
cast the realities of life into deeper shade. In be- 
stowing great talents, Nature seems very generally 
to have imposed on the possessor the necessity of 
exertion, if he would escape wretchedness. Better 
For him than sloth, toils the most painful, or adven« 
tures the most hazardous. Happier to him than idle- 
ness, were the condition of the peasant, earning with 
incessant labour his scanty food; or that of tU^ 
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^ilor, thougli hanging on the jard-arnv, and'-wresC^ 

ling with the hurricane. 

These observations might be amply illustrated bjr^ 

the biography of men of genius of every denomina- 
tion, and more especially by the biography of the 
poets. Of this last description of men, few. seem to 
have enjoyed the usual portion of happiness that 
Halls to the lot of humanity, those excepted who. have. 
cultivated poetry aa an elegimt amdsement in Ui6 
hours of relaxation fpom other occupations, or the: 
9maU number who have engaged with success, in the 
greater- or. more arduous attempts of the muse, in 
which all the faculties of the mind have been fully- 
and permai\ently em|>loyed.. Even taste, virtue, and 
comparative independence, do not seem capable of 
bestowing on men of genius, peace and tranquillity, 
without such occupation as may give, regular and 
healthful exercise to the faculties of body and mind^ 
The amiable Shenstonc has left us the records of his 
imprudence, of his hidplence, and of his unhappiness, 
amidst the s^hadcs^lhe Leasowes;* and the virtues, 
the learning, and the genius of Gray, equal to the 
loftiest attempts of the epic muse, failed to procure , 
him in the academic bowers of Cambridge, that tran- 
quillity and that respect which less fastidiousness of 
taste, and greater constancy and vigour of exertion^ 
would have doubtless obtained. 

It is more necessary that men of genius should be^ 
aware of tlie importance of self-conunandi and of 
exertion, because their indolence is. peculiarly ex-^ 

• See his Letters, which, as a display of the effects of ]3oeti<% 
Wl idleness, are highly instructive. ' 



liosecl, not merely to unhappiness, but to diseases of 
mind, and to errors of conduct, which are generally 
fatal. This mteresting subject deserves a particular 
investigation; but we must content ourselves with 
one or two cursory remarks. Relief is sometimes 
sought from the melancholy of indolence in practices, 
which for a time sooth and gratify the sensations, 
but which in the end involve the sufferer in darkep 
gloom. To command the externat circumstances- 
by which happiness* is -afifected^ is not in human 
power; but there are various substances in nature 
which operate on the system of the nerves, so as t© 
give a fictitious gaiety to the ideas of imagination,^^ 
and to alter the effect of tlie external impressions- 
which we receive. Opium is chiefly employed for 
this purpose by the disciples of Mahomet and the 
inhabitants of Asia ; but alcohol, the principle of in- 
toxication in vinous and spirituous liquors, is pre^ 
ferred in Europe, and is universally used in the 

Christian world.* Under the various wounds to^ 

■■.ti ■ III ■ .1 ■ I ■ 

* There are a great number of other substances, whldi xn3>r 
be considered under this point- of view.*— Tobacco, tca» and 
<»>ffee, are of the number. These substance? essentially differ 
from, each other in their ^^^lalities ;, and an inquiry into the par* 
ticular effects of each on the health, morals^ and happiness of 
those who use them, would be curious and useful. The effects 
of wine and* of opium on the temperament of sensibility, the. 
Edit(u: intended to have discussed in this place at some Icnj^th ; 
but he found the subject too extensive and too professional to 
be introduced with propriety. The difficulty of abandoning any 
of. -these narcotics (if we may so term them), when inclination 
ii strengthened by habit, is well known. Johnson, in his dis<* 
txetaefif had experienced the cheering but treacherous iniluenc^: 
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which indoleikt i ensibiUty is exposed, and under the 
gloomy apprehensions respecting futurity to which 
It is so oflen a prey, how strong is the temptation to- 
have recourse to an antidote by which the pain of 
these woundiB is suspended^ by which the heart is^ 
exhilarated, visions of happiness are exeited in the 
mind, and the forms of external nature clothed witli. 
Bew beauty ! 

Elysium opens round* 
A pleasing phrenzjr buoys the lightened soirf«. 
And sanguine hopes dispel yoot fleeting core |; 
And whst WAS difiicuU, and what was dhWf 
Yields to your prov«ii, and tnpcrfor starts 
Tha happiest you of all that e*er wera fludf 
Or art, or shall bo, eotdd this folly last 
But soon your heaven Im font ; a heavier glo«» 
Shuts o*er your head— - 

» * # 

Morning comes ; your cares return 
With tenfold rage. An anxious stomach well 
May be endured : so may the throbbing head: 

of wine, and, by a powerful ellbrt, abandoned it> He was ob* 
liged, however, to u^e tea as a substitute, and this was the so* 
lace to which he constantly had recourse under his haWtnal 
melancholy. The praises of wine form many of the most beau- 
tifbl l}'rics of the poets of Greece and Rome, and of modem 
Kurope. Whether opium,, which produces visions still more- 
ecstatic, has been the theme of the eastern poets, I do not know. 
Wine is drunk in small quantities at a time,, in companyi 
where, for a time, it promotes harmony and social aflfection.. 
Opium is swallowed by the Asiatics in full doses at once, and 
the inebriate retires to the solitary indulgence of his deliriout 
imaginations. Hence, the wine drinker appears in a superior 
light to the imbiber of opium, a distinction which he owes moxo 
to iheform^ thmi to the quality of his liqi^uor*. 
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Bat such a dim d^liriiun, such a dream 
Involves you ; such a dastardly despair 
U|>Daaas your soul, as maddening Penthcus felt. 
When, baited round Cjithaeron's cruel sides, 
H6 saw two suns and double Thebes ascend. 

Armttrong^s Art of Preterviug Healthy b. iv. /. 163* 

' Such' are the pleasuret and the pains of intoxica- 
tion, as they occur in the temperament of sensibility, 
described by a genuine poet, with a degree of truth 
and energy which nothing but experience could have 
dictated. There are, indeed, some individuals of 
this temperament on whom wine produces ho cheer'* 
ing influence. On some, even in very moderate 
quantities, its efi^cts are painfully irritating ; in livrge 
draughts it excites dark and melancholy ideas ; and 
in draughts still larger, the fierceness of insanity it^ 
self. Such men are happily exempted from a temp* 
tation, to which experience teaches us the finest dis- 
positions ofVen yield, and the influence of which, 
when strengthened by habit, it is a humiliating truth, 
ihat the most powerful minds have not been able to 

resist. 
' It is the more necessary for men of genius to be 

on their guard against the habitual use of wine, be- 
cause it' is apt to steal on them insensibly ; and be- 
cause the temptation to excess usually presents itself 
to 'them in their cfocial hours, when they are ah've 
€GEily to warm and generous emotions, and when pru- 
dence and moderation arc often contemned as selfish^ 
ness and timidity. 

It is the more necessary for them to guard against 
excesp in the useof wine, because on them its effects 
are, *phy«ica]ly •and .^morally, in au especial matiiv<:\; 

K 5 
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injurrous. In proportioD to iu stimulatiiig inildeAflft 
on the system (on which the pleasurable semationi^ 
depend), is the debility tllat ensues ; a debility that 
destroys digestion, and tenninates in habitual fever^ 
dropsy, jaundice, paralysis^ or insanity^ As tbe 
strength of the body decays,, the volition fails ;. in 
proportion as the sensations are soothed, and gratifi- 
ed, the sensibility increases ; and mojrbid seosibili^ 
is the parent of indolence^ because, while it impain 
the regulating power of the mind, it exaggerates all 
the obstacles to exertion. Activity, perseverance, 
and self-command, become more and more difficulti 
and the great purposes of utility, patriotism^ or of 
honourable ambition, which bad occupied the ima- 
gination, die away in fruitless resolutionSj, or in 
feeble efforts. 

To apply these observations to tlie subject of our 
memoirs, would be an useless as well as a painful 
task. It is, indeed, a duty we owe to the living, not 
to allow our admiration of great genius, or even -out 
pity for its unhappy destiny, to conceal or disguise 
its errors. But there are sentiments of respect, 
and even of tenderness, with which this duty should 
be performed; there is an awful sanctity which invests 
the mansions of the dead ; and let those who mora- 
lise over the graves of their contemporaries, reflect 
with humility on their own errors, nor forget how 
aoon they may themsdves req«iire the candour and 
the sympathy they are called upon to bestow. 
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Soon after the death of Burns, the following arti- 
de appeared in the Dumfries Journal^ from wbicL 



fir was eopied into the Edinburgh newspapers, and 
into various other periodical publications. It is 
from the elegant pen of a lady, already alluded to in 
the course of these memoirs,* whose exertions for 
the family of our bard, in the circles of literature 
and fashion in which she moves, have done lier urn- 
much honour. 

** The attention of the public seems to be much*' 
occupied at present with the loss it has recently sus* 
tained in the death of the Caledonian poet, Robert 
Bums ; a loss calculated to be severely felt through-^ 
out the literary world, as well as lamented in the 
narrower sphere of private friendship. It was Hot, 
therefore, probable, that such an event should be 
long unattended with the accustomed profusion of 
posthumous anecdotes and memoirs which are usual- 
ly circulated immediately after the death of every 
rare and celebrated personage: I had, however, 
.conceived no intention of appropriating to myself 
ibe privilege of criticising Bums's writings and ch^^ 
racter, or of anticipating on the province of a bio- 
grapher. 

^' Conscious^ -indeed, of my own inability to do 
justice to. such a subject, I should have continued 
' wholly silent, had misrepresentation and calunmy 
]been less industrious ; but a regai d to truth, no less 
than affection tor the memory of a friend, must now 
justify my ofiiiring to the public a few at least of 
those observations which an intimate acquaintance 
with Burns, and the frequent opportunities I have 

•"Seip. 178, 
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^ad of observing equally his happy cpialitiefl and hSi 
failings for several years past, have enabled me ta 
corhmunicate* 

^< It will actually be an injustice done to Bnrns'a 
character, not only by future generations and fe-- 
reign countries, but even by his native Scotlaiid, 
and perhaps a number of his contemporaTiea, llmt 
he is generally talked of, and considered, with re- 
ference to his poetical talents trnly : for the Act is,^ 
even allowing his great and original' genius its doe 
tribute of admiration, that poetry (I appeal to all who* 
have had the advantage of being personally acquunt- 
ed with him ) was actually not \m forte. Many otben^ 
perhaps, may have ascended to prouder heights in the 
regibn of Parnassus, but none certainly ever ovrt> 
shone Burns in the charms — ^the sorcery, I would 
almost call it, of fascinating conversation, the spon- 
taneous eloquence of social argument, or the unstu-^ 
died poignancy of brilliant repartee; nor was any 
man, I believe, ever gifted with a larger portion of 
the ' vivida vis animiJ His personal endowrnentv 
were perfectly correspondent to the qualifications 
of his mind ; his form was manly ; his action, energy 
itself; devoid in a great measure perhaps of those 
graces, of that polish, acquired only in the refine* 
ment of societies where in early life he could have 
no opportunities of mixing; but where such was 
the irresistible power of attraction that encircled 
him, though his appearance and manners were 
always peculiar, he never failed to delight and to 
excel. His figure seemed to bear testimony to his 
eariler destination and employments. It seemed 



rather moulded by nature for the rough exercises of 
agriculture, than the gentler cultivation of the Belles 
Lettres. His features were stamped with the hardy 
character of independence, and the firmness of con*^ 
scious, though not arrogant, pre-eminence ; the ani« 
ttiated expressions of countenance were almost pe- 
culiar to himself; the rapid lightnings of his eye 
were always the harbingers of some flash of genius,^ 
whether they darted the fiery glances of insulted 
and indignant superiority, or beamed with the im-^ 
passioned sentiment of fervent and impetuous afiec« 
tions. His voice alone could improve upon the 
magic of his eye : sonorous, replete with the finest 
niodulations, it alternately captivated the ear with 
the melody of poetic numbers, the perspicuity of 
nervous reasoning, or the ardent sallies of enthusi- 
astic patriotism. The keenness of satire was, I am 
almost at a loss whether to say, his forte or his foible ; 
for though nature had endowed him with a portion 
of the most pointed excellence in that dangerous 
talent, he sufiered it too oflen to be the vehicle of 
personal, and sometimes unfounded, animosities. It 
was not always that sportiveness of humour, that 
* unwary pleasantry,' which ^Si^em^has depicted with 
touches so conciliatory, but the darts of ridicule 
were frequently directed as the caprice of the in- 
stant suggested, or as the altercations of parties and 
of persons happened to kindle the restlessness of hit 
spirit into interest or aversion. This, however, was 
not invariably the case ; his wit (which is no unu' 
sual matter indeed) had always the start of his judg- 
ment, and would lead him tg the indulgence of cqiii- 



lery imiforml j acute, but often unaccompanied wiA 
the least desire to wound. The f uppression of an 
arch and full-pointed bon-mot, from a dread of of- 
fending its object, the sage of Zurich very properlj 
classes as a virtue onlt/ to be sought Jbr in the Caloh 
dar of Saints ; if so, Burns must not be too severelj 
dealt with for being rather deficient in it. He paid 
for Ills mischievous wit as dearly as any one could 
do. * *Twas liO extravagant arithmetic,' to say of 
him, as was said of Yorick, that ^ for every ten 
jokes he got an hundred enemies ;' but muck allow- 
anc'j will be made by a candid mind for the splene- 
tic warmth of a spirit whom. * distress had spited 
with tlie world/ «uid which, unbounded in its intd* 
lectual sallies and Tiursuits, continually experienced 
the curbs iiiiposed by the waywardness of his for^^ 
tunCb The vivacity of his wishes and temper wsi 
iodecd checked by almost habitual disappointmentSi 
which sal heavy on a heart that acknowledged tha 
ruling passion of independence, without having ever 
hL,A\ placed beyond tlie grasp of penury. His loul 
was never languid or inactive, and his genius was 
extinguished only with the last spark of retreating 
life. His p<«Fsions rendered him, according as they 
disclosed themselves in affection or antipathy, an 
object of enthusiastic attachment, or of decided en- 
mity ; for he possessed none of that negative insi- 
pidity of chai-acter, whose love might be regarded 
with ii\dif{crence, or whose resentment could be con- 
sidered with contempt. . In this, it sliould seem, the 
temper of his associates took the tincture from hig 
f wn y fpr he acknowledged in the universe but tr^ la 
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tiaMcs of objects, those of adoration the mest fer- 
vent, or of aversion the most uncontrolable ; and it 
has been frequently a reproach to him, that, unsus- 
ceptible of indi&rence, often hating where he ought 
only to have despised, he alternately opened his 
heart and poured forth the treasures of his under- 
standing to such as were incapable of appreciating 
the homage ; and elevated to the privileges of an 
adversary, some who were unqualified in all respects 
for the honour of a contest so distinguished. 

<< It is said that the celebrated Dr Johnson pro- 
fessed to ' love- a good hater,' — a temperament 
that -would have singularly adapted him to cherish a 
prepossession in favour of our bard, who perhaps 
fell but little short even of the surly Doctor in this 
qualification, as Jong as the disposition to ill-will 
continued ; but the warmth of his passions was for- 
tunately corrected by their versatility* He was sel- 
dom» indeed never, implacable in his resentments, 
and sometimes, it has been alleged, not inviolably 
£EUthful in his engagements of friendship- Much, 
indeed, has been said about his inconstancy and ca- 
price j, but I am iaclined to believe, that they origi- 
nated less in a levity of sentiment, than frpm an ex- 
treme impetuosity of feeling, • which rendered him 
prompt to take umbrage ; and hisjsensations of pique, 
yrhete he, fancied he had discovered the traces of 
neglect^ scorn, or unkindness, took their measure of 
asperity from tlie overflowings of the opposite senti* 
i^ent which preceded them, and which seldom failed 
to regain its ascendency in his bosom on the retura 

9f cifjmeir reflection* He \vai& caa4id ^i-nftoly in 
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the avowal of his errors^ ahd his ofooival'w^ a fvptf^ 
ration. His native^er^^-nev^ forsaking him- for U 
moment, the value of a frank acknowledgment was 
enhanced tenfold towards a generous mind, from its 
never being attended with servility. His mind, of'* 
ganized only for the stronger and more acute opera- 
tions of the passions, was impracticable to the efforts 
of superciliousness that would have depressed it into- 
humility, and equally superior to the encroachments 
of venal suggestions that might have led him into 
the mazes of h3rpocrisy. 

<< It has been observed, that he was far from 
averse to the incense of flattery, and could receive 
it tempered with less delicacy than might have foeea 
expdcted, as he seldom transgressed extravagantly 
in that way himself; where he paid a compliment, 
it might indeed claim the power of intoxication, as 
approbation from him was always an honest tribute 
from the warmth and sincerity of his heart. It has 
been sometimes represented by those who, it should 
seem, had a view to depreciate, though they could 
not hope wholly to obscure that native brilliancy, 
which the powers of this extraordinary man' had in? 
variably bestowed on every thing that came from 
his lips or pen, that the history of the Ayrshire 
plough-boy was an ingenious fiction, fabricated for 
the purposes of obtaining the interests of the greats 
and enhancing the merits of what in reality required 
no foil. The Cotter's Saturday Night, Tatn O'Shan- 
ter, and The Mountain Daisi/, besides a number of 
later productions, where the maturity of his genius 
will be readily traced, and which will be- given to 



ihe public as soon as his friends have collected and 
arranged them, speisJc sufficiently for themselves; 
and had they fallen from a hand more dignified in 
the ranks of society than that of a peasant, theyi 
had, perhaps, bestowed as unusual a grace there, at 
even in the humbler shade of rustic inspiration from 
whence they r^ly spnuif^. 

** To the obscure scene of Burns^s education, and 
to the laborious, though honourable station of rural 
industry, in which his parentage enrolled him, al- 
most every inhabitant of ^tvs south of Scotland can 
give testimony* His only surviving brother, Gilbert 
Bums, now guides the {doughshare of his forefathers 
in Ayrshire, at a &nn near Maucfaline ;* and our 
poet's eldest son (a lad of nine years of age, whose 
eaily dispositions already prove him to be in some 
measure the inheritor of. his father's talents as well 
as indigence), has been destined by his family to- the 
humble employments of the loom.f 

^< That Bums had received no classical education^ 
and was acquainted with the Greek and Roman au« 
thors only through the medium of translations, is a 
fact of which all who were in the habits of convers-- 
ing with him might readily be convinced. I have, 
indeed, seldom observed him to be at a loss in con- 
versation, unless where the dead languages and their: 
writers have been the subjects of discussion^ When 

* T^tda very respectable and very superior man is now ve«- 
Qioved to Dumfriesshire. He rents lands on the estate oC 
Closebtim, and is a tenant of the venerable Dr Monteith» 
(1800). E. 

f This destination is now altered. ilMt). fiU 
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eludes an address to her pupil, almost unique Safif 
Bunplicity and beautiful poetry, with these lines : 

« I saw thy pulse^s madd-ning play 
Wild send thee pleasure's devious way ; 
Misled by Fancy's meteor ray 

By passion driven ; 
But yet the light that led astray,. 

Was ligfitfrom Tieaven,^* 

^' I have already transgressed beyond the bounds 
I had proposed to myself, on first committing this 
sketch to paper, which comprehends what at lea^t 
I have been led to deem the leading features pf 
Burns's mind and character : a literary critique I Ao 
not aim at ; mine is wholly fulfilled, if in these pages 
I have been able to delineate any of those strong 
traits, that distinguished him, qf those talents which 
raised him from the plough, where he passed the 
bleak morning of his life, weaving his rude wreaths 
pf poesy with the wild field-flowers that sprang 
around his cottage, to that enviable eminence of 
literary fame, where Scotland will long cherish his 
memory with delight and gratitude; and proudly 
remember, that beneath her cold sky a genius was 
fipened, without care or culture, that would have 
done honour to climes more favourable to those lux- 
uriances — that warmth of colouring and fancy in 
which he so eminently excelled. 

" From several paragraphs I have noticed in the 
public prints, ever singe the idea of sending this 
sketch to some one of them was formed, I find pri- 
vate animosities have not yet subsided, and that 

• Vide the^ Viaion-— Duau 2d* 
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-envy has not yet exhausted all her shafts. I still 
tnibt, however, that honest fame will be permanently 
affixed to Burns*6 character, which I think it will be 
found he has merited by the candid and impartial 
among his countrymen. And where a recollection 
of the imprudences that sullied his brighter qualifi- 
-cations interpose, Jet the imperfection of all human 
•excellence be remembered at the same time, leaving 
-those inconsistencies, which alta*nately exalted his 
nature into the seraph, and sunk it again into the 
mail) to die tribunal which alone -can investigate the 
labyrinths of the human heart — 

« Where they alike in' trembling hope repoatf 
—The bosom of his father and his God,* 

** Cray's Elsot^ 
-*• Annandak, Avgiigt 7, 1796. 

AjTTER Ihis account of the life and personal cha* 
racter of Biurns, it may be expected that some in* 
quiry should be made into his literary merits. It 
will not, however, .be necessary to enter yery mi* 
nutely into this inv^tigation. If fiction be, as some 
•isuppose, the soul of poetry, no -one had ever less 
^pretensions to the name of poet than Bums. Though 
lie has displayed great ipowers of imagination, yet 
the subjects on which he has written^ are seldom, if 
* ever, imaginary ; his poems, as well as his letters, 
may be considered as the effusions of his sensibility, 
and the transcript of hit own musings on the real 
incidents of his humble life. If we add, that they 
also contain most happy delineations of the charac* 
ters, manners, and scenery, that presented them- 
Hielves to his observation, we shall include almost ^1 
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the subjects of his muse. His writings may, thertfi 
fore, be regarded as affording a great part of -the 
data on which our account of his personal character 
has been founded ; and most of the observations we 
have applied to the man, are applicable, with little 
Tariation, to the^poet. 

The impression of his birth, and of his original sta- 
tion in life, was not more evident tin his form and 
manners, ' than on his poetical productions^ The in- 
cidents which form the subjects of his poemfi, 'though 
•ome of diem highly interesting, and susceptible of 
poetical imagery, are incidents in the hle-'df a ^^pea- 
•sant who takes no pains to disguise 4he lowliness of 
his condition, or to throw into shade the circumstan- 
ces attending it, which more feeble or more artificial 
minds would have endeavoured to conceal. The 
Bame rudeness and inattention appears in the forma- 
tion of his rhymes, which are frequently incorrect^ 
while the measure in which many of the poems are 
written has little df the pomp orharmony of moderti 
versification, and'is indeed to an English ear, strange 
and uncouth. The greater part of his earlier poems 
are written in the dialect of his country, which is 
•bscure, if not unintelligible to Englishmen ; and 
which, thougfi it still adheres more or less to the 
speech of almost every Scotchman, b11 the polite and 
the ambitious are now endeavouring tol)anish from 
their tongues as well as their writings. The use of 
it in composition naturally therefore calls up ideas 
of vulgarity in the mind. These singularities are 
increased by the character of the poet, who delights 
to express -iumself with a simplicity that approaches 
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to nakedsess, and with an unmeasured energy that 
often alarms delicacy, and eometinies offends taste. 
Hence, in approaching him, the first impression is 
perhaps repulsive : there is an air of coarseness 
about him, which is diflicultly reconciled with our 
established notions of poetical excellence* 

As the reader however becomes better acquainted 
with the poet, the effects of his peculiarities lessen* 
He perceives in his poemsj even on the lowest sub- 
jects, expressions of sentiment, and delineations of 
manners, which lure highly interesting. The scenery 
he describes is evidently taken from real life; the 
c^haracters he introduces, and the incidents he re- 
lates, have the impression of nature and truth* His 
humour, though wild and unbridled, is irresistiblj 
amusing, and is sometimes heightened in its effects 
by the introduction of emotions of tenden\es8, with 
which genuine humour so happily unites. Nor is 
this the lextent of his power. The reader, as he 
examines farther, discovers that the poet is not con- 
fined to the descriptive, the humorous, or the pa« 
thetic ; he is found, as occasion offers, to rise with 
ease into the terrible and the sublime. Every where 
he appears devoid of artifiee, performing what he 
attempts with little apparent effort ; and impressing 
on the ofispring of hisjancy the stamp ofhu under- 
standing. The reader, capable of forming a just 
estimate of poetical talents, discovers in. these cir- 
cumstances marks of uncommon genius, and is wil- 
ling to investigate, more minutely its nature and ils 
clajms to originality. This last point we shall exft- 
.mine first. 
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That Burns liad not the advantages of a classical 
education, or of any degree of acquaintance with the 
Greek or Roman writers in their original dress has 
appeared in the history of his life. He acquired ia* 
4eed some ^knowledge of the French language, but 
It does not appear that he was ever much conversant 
in French literature, nor is there any evidence of his 
liaving derived any of his poetical stores from that 
source. With the English classics he became wefi 
acquainted in the course of his life, and the effects 
-of this acquaintance are observable in his latter pro- 
cluctiong ; but the character and style of his poetry 
were formed very early, and the model which he 
followed, in as far as he can be said to have had one, 
is to be sought for in the works of the poets who 
have written in the Scottish dialect— -in the works of 
such of them more especially, as are familiar to the 
peasantry of Scotland. Some observations on these 
may form a proper introduction to a more particu- 
lar examination of the poetry of Bums. The stu- 
dies of the Editor in this direction are indeed veiy 
Tecent and very imperfect. It would have been im- 
prudent for him to have entered on this subject at 
^1, but for the kindness of Mr Bamsay of Ochter- 
tyre, whose assistance he is proud to acknowledge, 
and to whom the reader must ascribe whatever is of 
any value in the following imperfect sketch of lite- 
rary compositions in the Scottish idiom. 

It is a circumstance not a little curious, and which 
does not seem to be satisfactorily explained, that in 
the thirteenth century, the language of the two Bri- 
tish nations, if at all different, differed only in dialect, 
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<he Gaelic in the one, like the Welch and Armoric 
in the other, being confined to the mountainouG dis- 
tricts.* The English under the Edwards, and the 
^^IScots und^r Wallace and Bruce, spoke the same 
language. We may observe also, that in Scotland 
■^e history of poetry ascends to a period nearly as 
Teinote as in England. Barbour, and Blind Harry, 
^Tames the First, Dunbar, Douglas, and Lindsay, 
:who lived in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
^^enturies, were coeval with the fathers of poetry in 
England ; and in the opinion of Mr Wharton, not 
inferior to them in genius or in composition. 'Hiough 
^he language of the two countries gradually deviated 
ftom each other during this period, yet the differ- 
ence on the whole was not consider^le ; not per- 
ihaps greater than between the different dialects <if 
the different parts of England in our own time. 

At the death of James the Fifth, in 1542,'ihe Ian* 
l^age of Scotland was in a flourishing condition, 
granting only writers in prose equal to those in verse. 
Two circumstances, propitious on the whole, operated 
to prevent this. The first was the passion of the 
Scots for composition in Latin ; and the second, the 
accession of James the Sixth to the English throne. 
It may easily he imagined, that if Buchanan had de- 
voted liis Rdmrrable talents, even in part, to the cul- 
tivation of his native tongue, as was done by the re- 
vivers of letters in Italy, he would have lefl composi- 
tions in that language which might have incited other 
men t)f genius to have followed his example,f and 

• Historical Essay on Scott'tsh Smig^ p, 20, by Mr Ritson. 
*f €. g* The Authors of the DcUcta: Poctarurn Scotorum^ <fca. 
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given duration to the language itself. The tmion of 
the two crowns in the person of James, overthrew 
all reasonable expectation of this kind. That mo< 
I narch, seated on the English throne, wouUf no longer 
suffer himself to be addressed in the rude dialect in 
which the Scottish clergy had so often insuhed bis 
dignity. He encouraged Latin or English only, 
both of which he prided himself on writing with 
purity, though he himself never could acquire the 
English pronunciation, but spoke with a Scottish 
idiom and int6nation to the last. — Scotsmen of ta- 
lents declined writing in their native language, which 
they knew was not acceptable to their learned and 
pedantic monarch ; and at a time when national pre* 
judice and enmity prevailed to a great degree, th^ 
disdained to study the niceties of the English tongue, 
though of so much easier acquisition than a dead 
language. Lord Stirling and Druramond of Haw- 
tjiornden, the only Scotsmen w^ho wrote poetry in 
those times, were exceptions. They studied the lan- 
.vuage of England and composed in it with precision 
and elegance. They were however ,the last of their 
countrymen who deserved to be considered as poets 
in that century. Tlie muses of Scotland sunk into 
silence, and did not again raise their voices for # 
poriod of eighty years. 

To what causes are we to attribute this extreme de- 
pression among a people comparatively learned, en- 
terprising, and ingenious ? Shall we impute it to 
the fanaticism of the covenanters, or to the tyranny of 
the house of Stuart after their restoration to the 
tlyrone ? Doubtless these causes operated, but tl\ey 
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•eem unequal to account for the effect. In England, 
similar distractions and oppression took place, yet 
poetry flourished there in a remarkable degree« 
During this period, Cowley, and Waller, and Dry- 
den sung, and Milton raised his ^strain of unparallel- 
ed grandeur. To the causes already mentioned, 
another must be added, in accounting for the torpor 
of Scottish literature — the want of a proper vehicle 
for men/)f genius to employ. The civil wars had 
frightened away the Latin Muses, and no standard 
bad been established of the Scottish tongue, which 
was deviating still farther from the pure English 
idiom. 

The revival of literature in Scotland may be dated 
from the establishment of the union, or rather from 
the extinction of the rebellion in 1715. The nations 
being finally incorporated, it was clearly seen that 
-their tongues must in the end incoi^orate also ; or 
rather indeed that the Scottish language must dege- 
nerate into a provincial idiom, to be avoided by 
those who would aim at distinction in letters, or rise 
to eminence in the united legislature. 

Soon after this, a band of men of genius appear- 
ed, who studied the English classics, and imitated 
their beauties, in the same manner as they studied 
the classics of Greece and Rome. They had admi- 
rable models of composition lately presented to them 
by the writers of the reign t}f Queen Anne ; particu- 
larly in the periodical papers publislied by Steele^ 
Addison, and their associated friends, which circu- 
lated widely through Scotland, and diffused every 
irhere a taste for purity of style and sentiment, and 

l2 
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for critical disquisition. At length, the Scottifll 
»9Fr iters succeeded in English composition, and an 
union was formed of the literary talents, as wella^ 
of the legislatures of the two nations. On this oc- 
casion the poets took the lead. While Henrj 
Home,* Dr Wallace, and their learned associatesi 
were only laying in their intellectual stores, and 
studying to clear themselves of their Scottish idioms, 
Thomson, Mallet, and Hamilton of Bangbur, had 
made their appearance before the public, and been 
enrolled on the list of English poets. The writen 
in prose followed — a numerous and powerful bandi 
and poured their ample stores into the general stream 
■•f British literature. Scotland possessed her four 
universities before the accession of James to the En- 
jglish throne. Immediately before the union, she 
acquired her -parochial schools. These establish- 
jftients combining happily together, made the ele- 
ments of knowledge of easy acquisition, and pre- 
jscnted a direct path, by which the ardent student 
might be carried. along into the recesses of science 
•r learning. As civil broils ceased, and faction and 
prejudice gradually died away, a wider field was 
epened to literary ambition, and the influence of 
the Scottish institutions for instruction, .on the pro- 
ductions of the press, became more and more ap^ 
.parent. 

It seems indeed probable, that the establishment 
,©f the parochial schools produced effects on the ru- 
ral muse of Scotland also, which have n6t hitherto 
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been suspected, and which, though less splendid in 
their nature, are not however to be regarded as tri- 
vial, whether we consider the happiness or the mo- 
rals of the people* 

There is some reason to believe, that the original 
inhabitants of the British isles possessed a peculiar 
and an interesting species of music, which being ba- 
nished from the phtins by the successive invasions of 
the Saxons, Danes, and Noni?ans, was preserved 
with the native race, in the wilds of Ireland and in~ 
tlie mountains of Scotland and Wales. The Irish, 
the Scottish, and the Welch music', differ indeed 
from each other, but tlie difference may be consf- ' 
dered as in dialect only, and probably produced by 
the influence of time, and like the different dialects- 
of tlieir common language. If this conjecture be 
true, the Scottish music must be more hnmediately.- 
of a Highland origin, and the Lowland tunes, tliouglt 
now of a character somewhat distinct, must have 
descended from the mountains in remote ages. 
Whatever credit may be given to eonje(jtures, evi- 
dently involved in [:reat uncertainty, there can be 
no doubt that the tScottish peasantry have been long 
in possession of a number of songs and ballads com- 
posed in their native dialect, and sung to their na- 
tive music. The subjects of these compositions were 
such as most interested the simple inhabitants, and 
in the succession of time vai'ied probably as the con- 
dition of society varied. During the separation and 
the hostility of the two nations, these songs and bal- 
lads, as far as our imperfect documents enable us to 
judge, were chiefly warlike ; such as the Hwiiis o£ 
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Cheviot, and the Battle of Harlam. After the uniott 
of the two crowns, when a certain degree of peace 
and of tranquillity took place, the rural muse of Scot- 
land breathed in soAer accents. <* In the want of 
real evidence respecting the history of our songs," 
•ays Mr Ramsay of Ochtertyre, ** recourse may be 
had to conjecture. One would be disposed to think, 
that the most beautiful of the Scottish tunes were 
clothed with new words after the onion of the crowns. 
The inhabitants of the borders, who had formerly 
been warriors from choice, and husbandmen from 
necessity, either quitted tlie country, or were trans- 
formed into real shepherds, easy in their. circunv> 
stances, and satisfied with, their lot. Some sparls 
of that spirit of chivalry for which they are cele- 
brated by Froissart, remained, sufl^cient to inspire 
elevation of sentiment and gallantry towards the fair 
sex. The familiarity and kindness which had long 
subsisted between the gentry and the peasantry, 
could not all at once be obliterated, and this con- 
nexion tended to svveeten rural life. In this state of 
innocence, ease, and tranquillity of mind, the love of 
poetry and nmsic would still maintain its ground, 
though it would naturally assume a form congenial 
to the more peaceful state of society. The min- 
strels, whose metrical tales used once to rouse the 
borderers like the trumpet s sound, had been, by an 
order of the legislature (in \5'19), classed with rogues 
and vagabonds, and attempted to be suppressed. 
Knox and his disciples influenced the Scottish par- 
liament, but contended in vain with her rural muse 
Amidst our Arcadian valcs; probably on. the bank^ 
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4>f the Tweedi or gome of its tributary streams, one 
or more original geniuses maj have arisen, who were 
destined to give a new turn to the taste of their 
countrymen. They would see that the events and 
pursuits which checquer private Hfe were the proper 
subjects for popular po«try. Love, which had for- 
merly held a divided sway with glory and ambition> 
became now the master passion of the soul. To por- 
tray in lively and delicate colours, though with a 
hasty hand, the hopes and fears that agitate the 
breast of the love-sick swain, or forlorn maiden, af^ 
fords ample scope to the rural poet. Love-songs of 
which Tibullus liimself would not have been 
ashamed, might be composed by an uneducated 
rustic with a slight tincture of letters; or if in these 
songs the character of the rustic be soiftetimes as- 
sumed, the truth of character, and the language of 
nature, are preserved. With unaffected simplicity 
and tenderness, topics are urged, most likely to 
soften the heart of a cruel and coy mistress, or to 
regain a fickle lover. Even in such as are of a 
melancholy cast, a ray of hope breaks through, and 
dispels the deep and settled gloom which characte • 
rizes the sweetest of the Highland luenigSy or vociU 
airs. Nor are these songs all plaintive; many of 
them are lively and huraonous, and some appear to 
us coarse and indelicate, They seem, however, ge*- 
nuine descriptions of the manners of an energetic 
and sequestered people in their hours of mirth and 
festivity, though in their portraits some objects are 
brought into open view, which more fastidious paiut* 
Qf s would have thrown into shade. 
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<< As tbose rural poets sung for arousementy not 
for gain, their effusions seldom exceeded a love-fion^^^ 
•r a ballad of satire or humour, which, like the works- 
of the elder minstrels, were seldom committed to 
writing, but treasured up in the memory of their 
iriends and neighbours. Neither known to the learn-- 
ed nor patronised by the great, these rustic bard» 
lived and died in obscurity ; and by a strange fata- 
lity, their story, and even their very names have 
been forgotten.* When proper models for pastoraV 
ftongs were produced, there would be no want of 
iipitators. To succeed in this species of composi- 
tion, soundness of. understanding, and sensibility of 
heart were more requisite than flights of imagiha*^ 
tion or pomp of numbers. Great changes have o&r-» 
tainly taken place in Scottish song-writing, thougb 
we cannot trace the steps of this change ; and few 
of the pieces admired in Queen Mary*s time are now 
to be discovered in' modern collections. It is. pos* 
sible, though not probable, that the music may have 
remained nearly the same, though the words to thch 
tunes were entirely new-mQdelled.''f 

These conjectures are highly ingenious. It can* 
not however, be presumed, that the state of ease and 

• In the Pepys collection, there are a few Scottish song»-Qf 
the last cent\iir}', but the names of the authors arc not preserved. 

•(• £jctract of a letter from Mr Ramsay of Ochtcriijre to th^ 
Editor t Sept, 1^1, 1799. In the Bee, vol, ii. is a communication' 
to Mr Ramsay, under the signature of J. Runcole, which enters 
into this subject somewhat more at lar^e. In that paper he 
gives his reasons for questioning the antiquity of m?ipy of t^l^ 
Ijjp^t. celebrated. Scottish son^^s. 
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franquillity described by Mr Ramsay, took place 
among the Scottish peasantry immediately on the 
union of the crowns, or indeed during the greater 
part of the seventeenth century. The Scottish na« 
tion, tlirough all its ranks, was deeply agitated by 
the civil wars, and the religious persecutions which 
succeeded each other in that disastrous period ; it 
was not till after the revolution in 1688, and the 
subsequent establishment of their beloved form of 
church government, tliat the peasantry of the Low- 
lands enjoyed comparative repose ; and it is since 
that poriod that a great number of the most admired 
Scottish songs have been prodmced, though the tun^ 
to whicli they are sung, are in general of much 
greater antiquity. It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the peace and security derived from the Revo- 
lution and tiic Union, produced a favourable change 
on the rustic poetry of Scotland ; and it can scarcely 
be doubtCLl, that the institution of parish-schools in 
1696, by which u certain degree of instruction was 
-diffused universally among the peasantry, contribut- 
ed to this happy effect. . 

Soon afcer thlstippeared Allan Ramsay, the Scot- 
tish Theocritus. He was born on the high moun- 
tains that divide Clydesdale and Annandalo, In a 
small hamlet by the banks of Glangonar, a stream^ 
which descends into the Clyde. The ruins of this 
hamlet are still shewn to the inquiring traveller.* 
He was the son of a peasant, and probably received 
such instruction as his parish-^school bestowed, and 

- ^0 I --■- llll— ■■■■■■111 1 II II ~1 !■■ ■> 

* Sh CamfUWi Uittorp of Poetry in SeollaHi, f. Ub. 



the poverty of his parents admitted.* Ramsaj mad^ 
kis appearance in Edinburgh in the beginning of the 
present century, in the humble character of an ap- 
prentice to a barber, or peruke-maker ; h« was then 
fourteen or fifteen years of age. By d^reeshe ac^ 
quired notice for his social disposition^ and his ta* 
lent for the composition of verses in the Scottish 
idiom ; and, changing his profession for that of a 
bookseller, he became intimate with many of the 
literary, as well as of the gay and fashionable cha- 
racters of his time.f Having p ublished a volume of 
poems of his own in 1721, which' was favourably 
received, he undertook to make a collection of an- 
cient Scottish poems, mider the title of the Ever' 
Crreeti, and was afterwards encouraged to present to 
the world a collection of Scottish songs. "Prom what 
sources he procured them," says Mr Ramsay of 
Ochtertyre, " whether from* tradition or manuscript, 



*, The father of Ramsay was, it is said, 'a workman in th6 
Jeadf-mines of the. Earl of Hopeton, at Lead-hills. The work- 
men in those mines at present are of a very superior character 
to miners in general. They have only |ix hours of labour in 
the day, and have time for reading. They have a common 
library, supported by contribution, containing sevend thousand 
volumes. When this was instituted I have not learnt. These 
miners arc -said tu be of a very sober and mor41 character, Al< 
Ian Ramsay, when very young, is supposed to have beea a 
washer of ore in these AineR. 

•|- " lie was coeval with with Joseph Mitchell, and his duh^ 
of small wits, who, abcmt 1719, published a very poor miscel- 
Jany, to which Dr Young, the author of the Night Thottghtit, 
prefixed a copy ol" verses." Extract of a kttcrfrom Mr Ham* 
SJ}/ of OdUertyre to Hie Editor, 
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h uncertain. As in the^ Ever-Green he made some 
rash attempts to improve on the originals of his an- 
cient poems, he probably used still greater freedom 
with the songs and ballads. The truth cannot, how- 
ever, be known on this point, till manuscripts of the 
songs printed by him, more ancient than the present 
century, shall be produced ; or access be obtained 
to his own papers, if they are still in existence* To 
several tunes which either wanted words, or had 
words that were improper or imperfect, he, or his 
frieads, adapted verses worthy of the melodies they 
accompanied, wTTrthy indeed of the golden age. 
These verses were perfectly intelligible to every rus- 
tic, yet justly admired by persons of taste, who re^ 
garded them as the genuine ofi&pring of the pastoral 
muse* In some respects Ramsay had advantages 
not possessed by poets writing in the Scottish dia- 
lect in our days. Songs in the dialect of Cumber- 
land or Lanca^ire could never be popular, because 
these dialects have never been spoken by persons of 
fashion. But till the middle of the present century^ 
every Scotsman, from the peer to the peasant, spoke 
a truly Doric language. It is true the English mo- 
ralists and poets were by this time read by every, 
person of condition, and considered as the standards 
for polite composition. But, as national prejudices 
were still strong, the busy, the learned, the gay, and 
the fair, continued to speak their native dialect, and 
that with an elegance and poignancy, of which Scots- 
men of the present day can have no just notion. I 
am old enough to have conversed with Mr Spittal^ 

ff X^cuchat; a ischplar and a maa of f^hioi^) vkK% 
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survived all the members of the Union Parliamel^ 
in which he had a seat. His pronunciation anl 
phraseology differed as much from the common dia- 
lect, as the language of St James's from that of 
Thames-street. Had we retained a court and par- 
liament of our own, the tongues of the two sister- 
kingdoms would indeed have differed like the Casti- 
lian and Portuguese ; but each would have had it» 
fiwn classics, not in a single branch, but in the whole 
circle of literature. 

<< Ramsay associated with the men of wit and 
fashion of his day, and several of them attempted ta 
write poetry in his manner. Persons too idle or too* 
dissipated^ to think of compositions that reqidred 
much, exertion, succeeded very happily in making 
tender sonnets to favcirite tunes in compliment ta 
their mistresses, and, transforming themselves into^ 
inipassioned shepherds, caught the language of th^ 
characters they assumed. Thus, about the year 
1731, Robert Crawford of Auchinames, ' wrote th0 
modern song of Tweed Side^* which has been so 
much admired.. In 1743, Sir Gilbert Elliot, th« 
first of our lawyers who both spoke and wrote Eng- 
lish elegantly, composed, in the character o£ a love* 
sick swain, a beautiful song, beginning, Mi/ sheep I 
neglected, I lost my shecjp-hooJc, on the marriage of 
his mistress. Miss Forbes, with Ronald Crawford.. 
And about twelve years afterwards, the sister of Sir 
Gilbert wrote the ancient words to the tune of the 
Flouers of the Forest,f and supposed to allude to 

<|M.. .. ... I .. '■ - ■■' - T 

* Beginning, W/:cf hcahtics docs Flora disclose ! 
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the battle of Flowden, In spite of the double 
rhyme, it is a sweet, and though in some parts alle- 
gorical, a natural expression of national sorrow. 
The more modern words to the same tune, begin- 
ning, / have seen the sfniling of foriune beguUingf. 
-were written long before by Mrs Cockburn, a womaa 
of great wit, who otttiived all the first groupe of 
literati of the present century, all of whom were- 
very fond of her. I was delighted with her comi- 
pany, though, when I saw her, she was very old. 
Much did she know tliat is now lost. 

In addition to these instances of Scottish songs 
produced in the earlier part of the present century,, 
may be mentioned the ballad of Hardiknute^ by Lady 
Wardiaw; the ballad of WiUiam and Margaret;, 
and the song entitled the Birks of Endemia^, by 
Mallet ; the love-song, beginning, For every Fortune f^: 
vilt thou prove^ produced by the youthful muse o€ 
Thomson; and the exquisite pathetic ballad, the 
Braes of Yarrow^ by Hamiltoa of Baiigotu-. On the 
revival of letters in Scotland, subsequent to the 
Union, a vety general taste seems to have prevailed 
for the national songs and music. "For many 
years,*' says^ Mr Ramsay, " the singing of songs was^ 
the great delight of the higher and middle order of 
the people, as well as of the peasantry ; and though 
a taste for Italian music has interfered with thi| 
amusement, it is still very prevalent. Between forty^ 
and miy years ago, the common people were not 
only exceedingly fond of songs and ballads, but ef 
metrical history. Often have I, in my cheerful mora 
^ youths iifttened to Ihenoi i^itb delight ^^whea c«a4^^ 
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ing or reciting the exploits of Wallace and Bmce 
against the Southrons. Lord Hailes was wont to caH 
Blind Harry their Bibky he being their great &T0ur- 
ite next the Scriptures. When, therefore, one in 
the vale of life, felt the first emotions of genius, be 
wanted not models sui generis. But though the 
seeds of poetry were scattered with a plentiful hand 
among the Scottish peasantry, the product was pro* 
bably like that of pears and apples — of a thousand 
that spring up, nine hundred and fifty are so bad as 
to set the teeth on edge ; forty-five or more are pass* 
able and useful ; and the rest of an exquisite flavour. 
Allan Ramsay and Bums are wildings of this last 
description. They had the example of the elder 
Scottish poets ; they were not without the aid of the 
best English writers ; and, what was of still more 
importance, they were no strangers to the book of 
nature, and to the book of God." 

Fromr this general view^ it is. apparent that Allan 
Kamsay may be considered as in a great measure 
the reviver of the rural poetry of his country. His 
collection of ancient Scottish poems, under the name 
of The Ever-Green, his collection of Scottish songs, 
and his own poems, the principal of which is the 
Gentle Shepherd, have been universally read among 
the peasantry of his country, and have in some de* 
gree superseded the adventures of Bruce and Wal- 
lace, as recorded by Barbour and Blind Harry. 
Burns was well acquainted wrth all tliese. He had 
also before him the poems of Fergusson in tlie Scot^ 
tish dialect, which have been produced in our owa 
times, and of which it wilj be Accessary to givef^ 
«/io/*^4CCQuntf 



FerguasoB was bom of parents who had it in theip 
power to procure him a liberal education, a circun> 
Btance, however, which in Scotland implies no verj 
high rank in society. From a well written and ap- 
parently authentic account of his life,* we learn that 
he jspcnt six years at the schools of Edinburgh and 
Dundee, and several yeai^s at the universities of £dii>- 
burgh and St Andrews. It appears that he was at 
one time destined for the Scottish church ; but, as he 
advanced towards manhood, he renounced that inten^ 
tion, and at Edinburgh entered the office of a writer 
to. the signet, a title which designates a separate and 
higl^er order of Scottish attorneys. Fergusson had 
sensibility of mind, a warm and generous heart, and 
talents for society of the most attractive kind. To 
such & man no situation could be more dangerous 
than that in which he was placed. The excesses 
into whidb he was led impaired his feeble constitution, 
Hqd he dunk under them i^ the month of October, 
1774) in his 23d or 24th year» Bums was not ac- 
quainted with the poems of this youthful genius 
when he himself began to write poetry ; and when 
he first saw them, he had renounced the muses. 
But while he resided in the town of Irvine, meeting 
with Fergusson* s Scottuh Poems^ he informs us that 
he " strung his lyre anew with emulating vigour."* 
Touched by the sympathy originating in kindred 
.genius, and in the forebodings of similar fortune^ 

* In the Supplement to the Encyclopedia JBtitannica, Sep 
ail80» CampbelVt Introduction to the History ^f Poetry in Scot^ 
hmd^ fil 288. 

* See^. 41 ^ tU^ wlwne^ 
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Bums regarded Fergosson with a partial and an a& 
fectionate admiration. Orer his grave he erected ft 
monument, as lias already been mentioned ; and his 
poems he has, in several instances, made the sob- 
jects of his iiuitation. 

From this account of the Scottish p<»em8 knomr 
to Burns, those v/ho are acquainted with them wiH 
■ee that tiiey arc chiefly humorous or pathetic ; and 
under one or other of these descriptions most of his 
own poems Mill class. Let us compare him widi 
his predecessors under each of these points of vieir, 
and close our examination with a few general iob* 
servations. 

It has frequently been observed^ that Scotland hm 
produced, comparatively speaking, few writers lAo 
have excelled in li amour. But this observdtion is 
true only when applied to those who have contkitied 
''o reside in thcic 'j\yi\ country, and have confined 
f hems elves to composition in pure English ; and iff 
these circumstances it admits of an easy explans- 
tion. The Scottish pncts, who have written in the 
dialect of Scotinml, have been at all times remaridk 
ble for dweiling en subjects of humour, in which in* 
deed many of them have excelled. It would be casf 
to shew, that the dialect of Scotland having become 
provincial, is new scarcely suited to the more ele- 
vated kinds of poetry. If we may believe that the 
poem of ChrifitU Kirk of the Grene was written by 

James the First of Scotland,* this accomplished 
».-,■..-■ ■ .1 .1 ■ ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■■ — — ^.^y 

* Xoti^ithstardlng the •'Evidence produced on this isiibject by 
>fr Tytler, the Editor acknd^-vlodges his being somewhat of |i 
tseptic QD this pointt 1^ David Dafaymple ipcUoM to th«.o]gQk 



monarch, who had received an EngUsh educatioa 
Hnder the direction of Henry the Fourth, and who 
bore arms under his gallant successor, gave the 
model on which the greater part of the humoroug 
productions of the rustic muse of Scotland has been 
formed. Christis Kirk of the Grene was reprinted 
by Ramsay somewliat mod^nized in. the orthography^ 
and two cantos. were added by him, in which, he 
attempts to carry on the design* Hence the poem 
of King James is usually printed in Ramsay *s works* 
The royal bard describes, in the first canto, a rustic 
dance, and afterwards a contention in archery, end* 
tng in an affray^ Ramsay relates the restoration of 
eoncord, and the renewal of the rural sports, with 
the humours of a country- wedding. Though. each 
«£ Uie poets describes the manners of his respec- 
tive age, yet in the whole piece there is a very sij^- 
cient uniformity ; a striking proof of the identity of 
character in the Scottish peasantry at the two pe- 
riods, distant from each other three hundred years.. 
It is an honourable distinction to this body of men, 
diat their character and manners, very little embeW 
lifthed, have been found to be susceptible of an anius* 
ing and interesting species of poetry ; and it must 
appear not a little curious, that the single nation of 
modern Europe, which possesses an original rural 
poetry, should have received tlie model, followed 
by their rustic bards, from the monarch on tho: 
t}irone. 

■ ■ ' I ■ ■ Wi ■ ll ■■»!■ .» 

nion that it was written by his successor, James the Fifth. 
There are difficulties attending this supposition also. But oa 
the subject of Sfottiih Antiq[uitiei| Uve Editoi^ iai an iAComgetent 
jud||e« 
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The two additional cantds to Christis Kirk qfAi 
Grene^ written by Ramsay, though objectionable in 
point of delicacy, are among the happiest of his prqr 
ductions. His chief excellence, indeed, lay in the 
description of rural cliaracters, incidents, and 
scenery ; for he did not possess any very high pow- 
ers cither of imagination or of understanding. He 
was well acquainted with the peasantry of Scotland, 
their lives and opinions. The subject was in a grest 
measure new ; his talents w^re equal to the Bubject; 
and he has shewn that it may be liappily adapted to 
pastoral poetry. In his Gentle Shepherd^ the cha- 
racters are delineations from nature, the descriptive 
parts are in the genuine style of beautiful simpli- 
city, the passions and affections of :rural life are 
finely portrayed, and the heart is pleasingly interest- 
ed in the happiness that is bestowed on innocence 
end virtue. Throughout the whole there is an air 
of reality wliidi the most careless reader cannot but 
perceive ; and in fact no poem ever perhaps acquir- 
ed so high a reputation, in which trutli received so 
little embellishment from the imagination. In his 
pastoral songs, and in his rural tales, Ramsay appears 
to less advantage indeed, but still with considerable 
attraction. The story of the Mofif: and the Miller i 
IVife, though somewhat licentious, may rank with 
the happiest productions of Piior or La Fontaine. 
But when he attempts subjects from higher life, and 
aims at pure English composition, he is feeble and 
uninteresting, and seldom even reaches mediocrity.* 

^> ' l III 1 I W ■ ■■■ ■ ... ... I -I II I I ■» ■» 

• S^e The Morning IntGrvicWf &c. . 
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IQ'either are his familiar epistles and elegies in the 
Scottish dialect entitled to much approbation. 
'Though Fergusson had higher powers of imaginiu* 
tion than Ramsay, his genius was not of the highest 
order ; nor did his learning, which was considerable^ 
improve his genius. His poems v»ritten in pure 
li^nglish^ in which he often ibiiows classical models, 
though superior to the English poems of Ramsay> 
seldom rise above mediocrity ; but in those compo&- 
ed in the Scottish dialect he is often very successful* 
He was in general, however, less happy than Ramsay 
in the subjects of his muse^ : As he spent the greater 
'part of hifl life in Edinburgh,, and wrote for his 
amusement in the interval^ of business or dissipa- 
tion, his Scottish poems are chiefly founded on the 
incidents of a town life, which, though they are 
susceptible of humour, -do not admit of these deli- 
neations of scenery and manners, which vivify the 
rural poetry of Ramsay, and which so agreeably 
amuse the fancy and interest the hearts The towur 
eclogues of FerguSson, if v.:e may so denominate 
them, are however faithful to nature, and often di&- 
tinguished by a very happy vein, of humour.. Hia 
poems entitled, The. Daft Day&^ the Kings Birthf^ 
day in Edinburgh^ Leith RaceSy and The HaUoxit 
Fair, will justify this character. In these, particu- 
larly in the last, he imitated "Christis Kirk of the 
Grene, as Ramsay had done before him. His Ad^- 
dress to the Tron-kirk Bell is an exquisite piece of 
humour, which Burns has scarcely excelled. In 
appreciating the genius of Fergusson, it ought to be 
recollected; that his poem$ ^^ the garelei99 efiusiQn|, 



of an irregular though amiable young man^ lAi 
wrote for the periodical papers of the day, and wh9 
died in early youth. Had his life been prolonged 
under happier circumstances of fortune, he would 
probably have risen to much hif^her reputation. He 
nught have excelled in rural poetry ; for though hit 
professed pastorals on the established Sicilian mo^ 
del, are stale and uninteresting, 7%e Farmer's In^f 
which may be considered as a Scottish pastoral, if 
the happiest of all his productions, and certainly 
was the ai'chetjrpe of tlie Cotter's Saturday M^* 
Fergusson, and more especially Bums, • have shews 
that the character and manners of the peasantry of 
Scotland, of the present times, are as well adapted 
to poetry, as in the days of Ramsay, or of the ao- 
thor of Christis Kirk of the Grene* 

The humour of Burns is of a richer vein than thai 
of Ramsay or Fergusson, both of whom, as he him- 
•elf informs us, he had " frequently in his eye, but 
rather with a view to kindle at their flame, than to 
servile imitatioD."f His descriptive powers, whe- 
ther the objects on which they are employed be co- 
mic or serious, animate or inanimate, arc of the 
highest order. A superiority of tliis kind is essen* 
tial to every species of poetical excellence. In one 
of his earlier poems, his plan seoms to be to incul- 
cate a lesson of contentment on the lower classes of 
society, by showing that their superiors are ueithet 
much better nor happier than themselves ; and this 
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• The farmer's fire-side.. 
•f Vol, iii. Append ^ 



B chooses to execute in the form of a dialogue be* 
Feen two dogs. He introduces this dialogue by 
1 account of the persons and characters of the 
leakers* The tirst, whom he has named Ccesavy ia 
dog of condition : 

** His locked, lettered, braw brass collar^ 
Shewed him the gentleman and scholar.** 

[igh-bred tliough he is, he is however full of c^A'^ 
ascension: 

'< At kirk or markets mill or smiddie« 
Nae tawted tyke, tho* e*er sae duddie« 
But he \vad stan*t, as glad to see him. 
And ftroanH on statics arC hiUocks wi* hitn»** 

he other, Luafk, is a " ploughman's collie," but r 
tr pf a good heart and a sound understanding. 

^ His honest, sonsie, bawsn't face. 
Ay gat him friends' in ilka place ; 
His breast was white, his towsie back 
Weel clad wi* coat o* glossy black; 
His gatecie tail, «ri* tipjpard curl, 
JJung d*er hts hnrdies wV a swirl/* 

IsTever were tvoa dogs so exquisitely delineated, 
heir gambols before they sit down to nioralize, ar/e 
ascribed with an equal degree of happiness; and 
rough the whole dialogue, the character, as well 
the different condition of the two speakers, is kept 
view. The speech of Luath^ in which he enume* 
tes the comforts of the poor, gives the following 
tcount of their merriment on the first. day of the 

** That merry day the y«ar b^ns. 
They bar the door on frosty winds ; 
The nappy reeks wi' mantling ream, 
41iid i^eds a heart-insplnng strenpi^ 
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The luntin pipe^ and sneefihin* mill* 
Are handed round wi* we right guid-willi 
The canty auld folks crackin crouse* 
The young anes ran tin thro* the house— 
My heart has been sae fein to see them* 
That I for joy hae barkit vfV tficwu 

Of all the animals who have moralized on faumfit 
affairs since the days of ^sop, the d(^ seems best 
entitled to this privilege, as well from his superior 
sagacity, as from his being more than any other, the 
friend and associate of man. The dogs of Burns^ 
excepting in their talent for moralizing, are down- 
right dogs.; and not like the horses of Swift, or the 
Hind and Panther of Dryden, men in the shape of 
brutes. It is this circumstance that heightens the 
humour of the dialogue. The " twa dogs" are con- 
stantly tept before our eyes, and the contrast be- 
tween their form and character as dogs, and the sa- 
gacity of their conversation, heightens the humour, 
and deepens the impression of the .poet's satire. 
Though in this poem the chief excellence may be 
considered as humour, yet great talents are display- 
ed in its composition ; the happiest powers of de- 
scription and the deepe<«t insight into the human 
heart.* It is seldom, however, that the liumour of 

' • When this poem first appeared, it was thought by some 
very surprising, that a peasant who had not an opportunity of as- 
sociating even with a simple gentleman, should have been aUe 
to portray the character of high-life with such accuracy. And 
when it was recollected that he had probably been at the races 
of Ayr, where nobility as well as gentry are to be seen, it was 
concluded that the race-ground had been the field of his obser^ 
yaUon. This was sagacious jsnough ; but it did not require 
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Burns appears in so simple a form. The liveliness of 
his sensibility frequently impels him to introduce 
into subjects of humour, emotions of tenderness or 
of pity ; and, where occasion admits, he is some- 
times carried on to exert the higher powers of ima* 
gination. In such instances he leaves the society of 
JElamsay and of Fergusson, and associates himself 
with the masters of English poetry, whose language 
he irequently assumes. 

Of the union of tenderness and humour, exam- 
ples may be found in The Death and Dying Words 
of poor Mailie, in The Atdd Farmer s NetO' Year s 
Morning Salutation to his Mare Maggie^ and in 
many of his other poems. The praise of whiskey is 
a favourite subject with Burns. To this he dedi- 
csLtes his poem of Scotch Drink.* After mentioning 
Its cheering influence in a variety of situations, he 
describes, with singular liveliness and power of fancy, 
its stimulating effects on the blacksmith working a^ 
his forge : 

«♦ Nae mercy, then, for airn and steel ; 
The brawnie, bainie, ploughman chicl. 
Brings hard owre-hip, wi' sturdy whee|. 

The strong fore-hammer. 
Till block an' studdie ring an reel 

Wr dinsome clamour." 

On another occasion,-!- choosing to exalt whiskey 
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such instruction to inform Bums, that human nature is essen* 
tially the same in the high and the low ; and agenius which 
comprehends .the human mind, easily comprehends t)ie acci^ien- 
tal vadeties introduced by situation. 
• To/llii. 
•f* The AnifiorU Earnat Cry and Prayer to the Scctch Reprg^ 
jtentatlvcs in Parliament* 
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above wine, tie introduces a comparison betweol 
the nativep of more genial clnmes, to whom the vine 
fiimishes thetr beverage, and his own countrymen 
who drink the spirit of malt. The description of the 
-Scotsman is humorous: 

** But bringr a Scotsman frac his hill. 
Clap in his cheek a Highland gili;* 
8ay, suth is royal Geofrpe's wiM, 

An' there's the foe, 
-He has nae thought hut how to kill 

Twa at a blow.'* 

Here the notion of danger rouses the imaginati<9L 
^f the poet. He ^oes on thus : 

<• Nae cauld, faint-hearted dnuhtings teaze K!m ; 
Death comes— wi' fearless eye he sees him $ 
TVT bluidy hard a welcome pies him. 

An' when he fjTff, 
Wis latest draught 6* brepthjng lea'es him 

In faint huzzas.'" 

Again, however, he sinks into humour, and con- 
cludes the poem with the following most laughaUey 
' but moss irreverent apostrophe : 

•« Scotland, my auTd, respected mitber! 
Tho' whyle«! ye moistify your leather. 
Tin whare ye sit, on craps 6' heather. 

Ye tine your dam : 
FreeBom and xchiskc^- crang thegither, 

Tak nff your (Inun !" 

Of this union of humour with (he higher powers 
of imapnat'on, instances may be found in the poem 
€ntit]e<1 Peath and Dr HomhooJc, and in almost every 
stanza of the Address to the Pril, one of the happiest 
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of his productions. After reproaching this terrible 
heitig with all his << doings^' and misdeeds, in the 
course of which he passes through a series of Scot- 
tish superstitions, and rises at times into a high strain 
of poetry ; he conchides this address, delivered in a 
tone of great familiarity, not altogether unmii^eA 
with appr^ension, in the following words ^ 

-** Bnt, fare ye weel, aold Nidkie.ben ! 

O wad you tak a thought an' men*! 

Ye aiblins Blight-— I dinna ken- 
Still hae a «take— 

I'm wae to think upo' yon den 

E'en for your sake !** 

Humour and tenderness are here so happily inters 
mixed, that it is impossible to say which preponde- 
fates. 

Fergusson wrote a dialogue between the Cause** 
\oay and the Plainstones* of Edinburgh. This pro- 
l)ably suggested to Burns his dialogue between the 
Old and the New bridge over the river Ayr.f The 
nature of such subjects requires that they shall be 
treated humorously, and Fergusson has attempted 
nothing beyond this. Though the Cansevoay and 
the Plainstones talk together, no attempt is made to 
personify the speakers. A " cadie'*:|: heard the 
conversation, and reported it to the poet. 

In the dialogues between the Brigs of Ayr ^ Bums 
himself is the auditor, and the time and occasion on 
nrhich it occurred is related with great circumstan- 

* The middk of the ttreet, and the ilde»xpai/. 
*!• The Brigs ofAi/r, vol iii. 
t A messenger* 
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tiality. The poet, " pressed by care," or " insfip 
cd by whim/* had left his bed in the town of Ayr, 
and wandered out alone in the darkness and soli* 
tude of a winter-night, to the mouth of the river, 
where the stillness was interrupted only by the rush- 
ing sound of the influx of the tide. It was after 
midnight. The Dungeon-clock* had struck two, 
and the sound had been repeated by Wallace-Tower.* 
All else was hushed. The moon shone brightly, and 

*« The cfcilly frosl, beneath the silver beam. 
Crept gently-crusting, o'er the glittering stream. 

In this situation the listening bard hears the ^* clang* 
ing sugh** of things moving through the air, and 
speedily he perceives two beings, reared the one OD 
the Old, the other on the New Bridge, whose form 
;ind attire he describes, and whose conversation with 
*ach other he rehearses. These genii enter into a 
comparison of the r( spective edifices over which 
they preside, and afterwards, as is usual between 
the old and young, compare modern characters and 
manners with those of past times. They differ, as 
may be expected, and taunt and scold each other 
in broad Scotch. This conversation, which is cer- 
tainly humorous, may be considered as the proper 
business of the poem. As the debate runs high, 
and threatens prions consequences, all at once i^ 
)s interrupted by a new scene of wonders : 

" all before their sight 
A fairy train appeared in order bright ; 
Adown the glittering stream they featly dancM ; 
Bright to the moon their various dresses glanc'd; 
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The two steeples of Ayr. 
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TThej footed o^er the watery glass so neat. 
The infknt ice scarce bent beneath their feet ; 
While arts of Minstrelsy among them rung. 
And soul-ennobling Bards heroic ditties sung.** 

^< The Genius of the Stream in front appcars-*- 
A venerable chief, advancM in years ; 
His hoary head with water-lilies crownM, 
His manly leg with garter-tangle bound.*' 

Next follow a number of other allegorical being% 
among whom are the four seasons, Rural Joy, 
JPlenty, Hospitality, and Courage. 

*^ Benevolence, with mild benignant air, 

A female form, came from the towers of Stair ; 

Learning and wealth in equal measures trode. 

From simple Catrine, their long-lov*d abode ; 

Last, white-rob'd Peace, crownM with a haiel-wreatb^ 

To rustic Agriculture did bequeath 

The Invken iron instruments of Death ; 

At sight of whom our Sprites forgat their kind*ling wrath.^* 

This poem, irregular and imperfect as it is, dis- 
plays various and powerful talents, and may serve 
to illustrate the genius of Burns. In particular, it 
affords a striking instance of his being carried be- 
yond his original purpose by the powers of ima^? . 
nation. 

In Fergusson^'s poem, the Plainstones and Cause* 
^vai/ contrast the characters of the different persons 
who walked upon them. Burns probably conceived, 
that, by a dialogue between the Old and New Bridge, 
lie might form a humorous contrast between ancient 
and modern manners in the town of Ayr. Such a 
dialogue could only be supposed to pass in the 

stillness of night ; and this led our poet into a de« 

M 2 
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scription of a midnight scene, which excited in 4 
high degree the powers of his imag ination. During 
the whole dialogue the scenery is present to his 
fancy, and at length it suggests to him a fairy dance 
of aerial beings, under the beams of the moon, by 
which the wrath of the Genii of the Brigs of A}fr is 
appeased. 

Incongruous as tlie different parts of this ])oem 
nre, it is not an incongruity that displeases ; and we 
liave only to regret that the poet did not bestow a 
little pains in making the figures more correct, and 
in smoothing the versification. 

The epistles of Burns, in which may be included 
his Dedication to G, H. Esq,y discover, like his 
other writings, the powers of a superior understand- 
ing. They display deep insight into human nature, 
jbl gay and happy strain of reflection, great independ- 
ence of sentiment, and generosity of heart. It is to 
be regretted, that, in his Hnl^ Fair, and in some of 
his other poems, his humour degenerates into per- 
-sonal satire, and that it is not sufficiently guarded 
in othei* respects. The Hallmveen of Bums is free 
from every objection of this sort. It is interesting, 
not merely from its humorous description of man- 
ners, but as it records the i^pells and charms used on 
-the cek'])ration of a festival, now, even in Scotland, 
falling into neglect, but which was once observed 
over the greater part of Britain and Ireland.* These 
.charms are supposed to afford an insight into futu- 

t - »■■■■ ■■-■ ■■■■ l^^l■.■■■■ ■■ .1 ■■■■, »— ,u,m ^M>^| 

• In Ireland it is still celebrated. It is not quite in disuse 
}gi Wale* 
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yity> especially on the subject o^, marriage, the most 
interestmg event ot' rural life. In tlie Halloween, a 
female, m perforniiug one of the spells, has occasioa 
to go out by uioonlight to dip her shitt-siecve into 
a stream running towards the SoiUh.* It was not 
necessary for li uriis to give a description of thia 
stream. But it was the character of his ardent 
xniud to pour ibrth not merely what the occasion re- 
quired, but what is admitted ; and the temptation to 
describe so beautiful a natural object by moonlight^ 
was not to be resisted — 

" Whiles o\i^Te a Unn the burnie plays 

A3 thro* the glen it wimprt ; 
Wliylcs round a rocky scar it strays ; 

Whyles in a wiel it dimprt ; 
Whylcs glittGr*d to the nightly rayi, 

Wi* bickering dancing dazzle ; 
Whyles cookit underneath the "braes, 

Beneath the spreading hazel » 

Unseen that night. 

Those who understand the Scottish dialect will 
allow tliis to be one of the finest instances of de- 
scription which the records of poetry afford. Though 
of a very different nature, it may be compared ia 
point of excellence with Thomson's description of a 
river swollen by tlie rains of winter, bursting through 
the stteights that confine its torrent, '* boilu^g, 
wheeling, foaming, and thundering along."* 

In pastoral, or, to speak more correctly, in rural 
poetry of a serious nature, Burns excelled equally 

WP ■ ■ ■ I.. ■ ■ ■ ■■ . ■! , . I ■ ■ , ■ I ■» ■ 

* See vol. iii. HaUoween, Stanzas xxiv. and zxr. 
f See Thomson's Winter. 
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the English muRe. The cencluding stanza, com* 
pared with that already quoted, will show to what a 
height Burns rises in this poem, from the point at 
which he set out if — 

** And wear thou M/«-««he solemn said^ 
And bound the holli/ round my head ; 
The polish^ leaves, and berries red». 

Did rustling play t 
And, like a. passing thought, she fled 
In light away.** 

In various poems, Burns has exhibited the pictofe 
•f a mind under the deep impressions of real sorrow- 
The Lament, the Ode to Ruin^ Despondency y and 
Winter y a Dirgi, are of this character. In the first 
of Uiese poems the 8th stanza, which describes a 
sleepless night from anguish of mind, is particularly 
striking. Burns often indulged in those melancholy 
views of the nature and condition of man, whic^ are 
so congenial to the temperament of sensibility. The 
poem entitled Ma7i teas made to Mourn, affords an 
instance of this kind, and The Winter Night* is of 
the same description* The last is highly character- 
istic, both of the temper of mind, and of the condi« 
tion of Burns. It begins with a description of a 
dreadful storm on a night in winter.. The poet re- 
presents himself as laying in bed, and listening to its 
howling. In this situation he naturally turns his 
thoughts to the otorief Cattle, and the silly^ Sheep^ 

• Sec vol. ilk 

•f Oivriet out-lying. Owrie Cattle, Cattle that are unhoused 
all winter. Oxvric — drooping, shivering. 

X Silly is in this, as in other places, a term of compassioa 
and endeanaenU. 
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exposed to all the violence of the tempest. Hav* 
ing lamented their fate, he proceeds in the following;, 
manner : 

« Ilk happing bird— -wee, helpless thing I 
That, in the merry months o' spring. 
Delighted me to hear thee sing, 

What comes o* thee ? 
Whare wilt thou cow'r thy chittering wing. 

An' close thy e'e ?" 

Other reflections of the same nature occur to hi4 
mind ; and as the midnight moon *^ muffled with 
clouds'' casts her dreary light on his window, thoughts 
of a darker and more melancholy nature crowd upon 
him. In this state of mind, he hears a voice pdur« 
ing through the gloom a solemn and plaintive strain 
of reflection. The mourner compares the fury of 
the elements with that of man to his bi'other man^ 
and finds the former light in the balance* 

•* See stem Oppression's iron grip. 
Or mad Ambition's gory hand. 
Sending, like blood-hounds from the slip. 
Woe, want, and murder, o'er the land.'* 

He pursues this train of reflection through a va« 
riety of particulars, in the course ot which he intro* 
duces the following animated apostrophe ; 

" ye ! who, sunk in beds of down. 
Feel not a want but what yourselves create. 
Think, for a moment, on his wretched fate, 
Whom friends and fortune qu^te disown ! 
Ill-satisfied keen Natuie's clamorous odl, 

Stretch'd on his straw he lays him down to sleep. 
While thro' the ragged roof and chinky wall, 
ChiiX o'er l^ elambers piles the drifty heap/* 

W5 
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The strain of sentin^nt which nms throagh thii 
poem is noble, though the execution is unequal, and 
the versification is defective. 

Among the serious poems of Bums, The Cotters 
Saturday Night is perhaps entitled to the first rank. 
The Farmers Ingle of Fergusson evidently suggest- 
ed the plan of this poem, as has been already men- 
tioned ; but after the plan was formed. Bums trust- 
ed entirely to his own powers for the execution. 
Pergusson's poem is certainly very beautiful. It has 
9II tlie charms which depend on rural characters and 
manners happily portrayed, and exhibited under cir- 
cumstances highly grateful to the imagination. The 
Farmers Ingle begins with describing the return of 
evening. The toils of the day are over, and the 
farmer retires to his comfortable fire^side. The re- 
ception which he and his men-servants receive from 
the careful housewife, is pleasingly described. After 
their supper is over, they begin to talk on the rural 
events of the day. 

*< 'Bout kirk and market eke their tales gae oiu 
How Jock woo'd Jenny here to be his bride ; 

^ And there how Marion for a bastard son, 
Upo' the cutty-stool was forced to ride. 
The waefu' scauld o' our Mess John to bide.'* 

The " Guidame" is next introduced as forming a 

circle round the fire, in the midst of'her grand-child-^ 

ren, and while she spins from the rock, and the 

spindle plays on her " russet lap," she is relating to 

the young ones tales of witches and ghosts. The 

poet exclaims. 

•< O mock na this, my friends ! but rather mourOi 
y c in Ufe't) brawest spring wi' refu^on clesr^ 
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WK eild our idle fancies a' return. 

And dim our dolefu' days w*i' bairnljr fear ; 
The mind's aye cradled when the grave is near.** 

In the mean time the farmer, wearied with the fa- 
tigues of the day, stretches himself at length on the 
Settle, a sort of rustic couch, which extends on one 
side of the fire, and the cat and house-do -"leap upon 
it to receive his caresses. Here resting ut his ease, 
he gives his directions to his men-servants for the 
succeeding day. The house-wife follows his exam- 
ple, and gives her orders to the maidens. By de- 
grees the oil in the cruise begins to fail ; the fire 
runs low ; sleep steals on this rustic group ; and 
they move off to enjoy their peaceful slumbers. The 
poet concludes by bestowing his blessings on the 
** husbandman and all his tribe." 

This is an original and truly interesting pastoral. 
It possesses every thing required in this species of 
composition. We might have perhaps said every 
thing that it admits, had not Burns written his Cot- 
ters Saturday Night. 

The cottager returning from his labours, has no 
servants to accompany him, to partake of his fare, 
or to receive his instructions. The circle which he 
joins, is composed of his wife and children only ; 
• and if it admits of less variety, it affords an opportu- 
nity for representing scenes that more strongly in- 
terest the affections. The youhger children running 
to meet him, and clambering round his knee ; the 
filder, returning from their weekly labours with the 
neighbouring farmers, dutifully depositing their lit- 
i&e f^ift)8 wiib tkdr parents, ^d receiviTig their fa% 
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tber's blessing and instructions ; the incidents of t&e 
courtship of Jenny, their eldest daughter, << woman 
grown ;'' are circumstances of the most interesting 
kind, which are most happily delineated ; and after 
their frugal supper, the representation of these hum* 
ble cottagers forming a wider circle round their 
hearth, and uniting in the worship of God, is a pic* 
ture the most deeply affecting of any which the ru» 
ral muse has ever presented to the view» Bums wa» 
admirably adapted to this delineation. Like all'mea 
ef genius he was of the temperament of devotion, 
and the powera of memory co-operated in this in« 
stance with the sensibility of his heart, and the fer* 
vour of his imagination.* The Cotter*s Saiurdatf: 
Night is tender and moral, it is solemn and devo« 
tional, and rises at length into a strain of grandeur 
and sublimity, whichmodern poetry has not surpassed. 
The noble sentiments of patriotism with which it 
concludes, correspond with the rest of the poem» 
In no age or country have the pastoral muses breath- 
ed such elevated accents, if the Messiah of Pope be 
excepted, which is indeed a pastoral in form only» 
It is to be regretted that Bums did not employ big. 
genius on other subjects of the same nature, whicb 
the manners and customs of the Scottish peasantry 
would have auiply supplied. Such poetry is not to 
be esthnated by the degree of pleasure which it be- 
stows ; it sinks deeply into tlie heart, and is calcu» 
l^ted far beyond any other human means, for giving 

• The reader will recollect that the Cotter \vas Bums' father* 
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permanence to the scenes and characters it so eiL* 
quisitely describes.* 

Before we conclude^ it will be proper to o£Eer a 
few observations on the lyric productions of Bums» 
His compositions of this kind are chiefly songs, ge« 
neraliy in the Scottish dialect, and always after the 
jnodel of the Scottish son^, on the general charac* 
ter and moral influence of which, some observations' 
have already been offered.^ We may liazard a few 
more particular remarks. 

Of the historic or heroic ballads of Scotland, it if 
unnecessary to speak* Burns has nowhere imitated 
them, a circumstance to be regretted, since in this 
species of composition, from its admitting the more 
terrible as well as the softer graces of poetry, he was 
eminently qualified to have excelled* The Scottish 
songs which served as a model to Burns, are almost 
without exception pastoral, or rather ruraL Such 
of them as are comic, frequently treat of a rustic 
courtship or a country wedding ; or they describe 
the differences of opinion which arise in married life» 
Burns has imitated this species, and surpassed his 
models. The song, beginning, « Husband, husband^ 
cease^your strife,":]; may be cited in support of this 
observation.^ His other comic songs are of equal 



•» 



* See Appendix, No. II. Note D» f ^^ l'*^ ^^» 1^ 1^ 

t See VOL iv. No. XLIX. 

§ The dialogues between husbands and their wives, whic||^ 
Ibnn the subjects of the Scottish songs, are almost all ludicrous- 
and satirical, and in these contests the lady is generally victo-* 
rious. From the collections of Mr Pinkerton we find that ths 
comic muse of 9coUand deli^hteU in «uch rep8e9entatlo]u ftoo^ 
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■aerit. In the rural songs of Scotland^ whether hui^ 
morous or tender, the sentiments are given to parti- 
cicular characters, and very generally, the incidents 
are referred to particular scenery. This last cir- 
cumstance may be considered as the distinguishing 
feature of the Scottish songs, and on it a considera- 
ble part of their attraction depends. On all occauoDS 
the sentiments, of whatever nature, are delivered in 
the character of the person principally interested^ 
If love be described, it is not as it is observed, but 
as it is t'uit ; and tlie passion is delineated under a 
particular aspect. Neitlier is it the fiercer impulses 
of desire that are expressed, as in the celebrated ode 
of Sappho, the model of so many modern songs, bul 
those gentler emotions of tenderness and affection, 
■which do not entirely absorb the lover ; but permit 
him to associate his emotions with the charms of ex- 
ternal nature, and breatiie the accents of purity and 
innocence, as well as of love. In tliese respects the 
love-songs of Scotland are honourably distinguished 
from the most admired classical compositions of the 
same kind ; and by such associations, a variety, as 
well as liveliness, is given to the representation of 
this passion, which are not to be found in the poetry 
of Greece or Rome, or perhaps of any other nation. 
Many of the love-songs of Scotland describe scenes 
of rural courtship ; many may be considered as in- 
vocationss fro>n lovers to their mistresses. On such 
occasions a degree of interest and reality is given to 

very early times, in her rude dramatic efforts, a$ well as ip ^ 



libe sentiments, by the spot destined to these happj 
interviews being particularized. The lovers perhaps 
meet at the Bush aboon Traquair, or on the Banks 
qfEttrick; the njnipiis are invoked to wander among 
the wilds of Roslin, or the woods of Invermay. Nor 
is the spot merely pointed out ; the scenery is often 
described as well as the characters, so as to present 
a complete picture to 'the fancy.* Thus the maxim 

* One or two examples may illustrate this observation. A 
Scottish song, written about a hundred years ago, begins thus : 
** On Ettrick banks, on a summer^s night 

At gloaming, when the sheep druve hame, 
I met my lassie, braw and tight, ' 

Come wading barefoot a' her lane : 
My heart grew light, I ran, I flang 

My arms about her lily neck, 
And kissed and clasped there fu* lang 
My words they were na mony feck."* 
The lover, who is a Highlander, goes on to relate the Un^ 
linage he employed with his Lowland maid to win her heart. 
And to persuade her to fly with him to the Highland hills, thez« 
. to share his fortune. The sentiments are in themselves beau- 
tifiiL But we feel them with double force, while we conceive 
that they were addressed by a lover to his mistress, whom he met 
fdl aloiie, on a summer *s evening, by the banks of a beautiful 
stream, which some of us have actually seen, and which all of 
118 can paint to our imagination. Let us take another exam* 
pie. It is DOW a nymph that speaks. Hear how she expream 
l^erself— > 

'* How blythe each mom was I to see 
My swain come o^er the hiU ! 
He skipt the bum, and flew to me, 
I met him with guid wilL" 

K(M:6 ii another picture drawn by the pencil of KatVCf^ W<^ 

* MQnyfi€H$ QPt very loanx* 
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of Horace lU pidura poesU, is fiiithfully observed bjT 
these rustic bards^ who are guided by the same im- 
pulse of nature and sensibility which infiuaoced the 
father of epic poetry, on whose example tlie precepi 
of the Roman poet was perhaps founded. By this 
means the imagination is employed to interest the 
feelings. When vre do not conceive distinctly, w^ 
do not sympatliize deeply in any human affection; 
and we conceive nothing in the abstract. Abstrac* 
tion, so useful in morals, and so essential in sciencCi 
must be abandoned wlien the heart is to be subdued 
by the powers of po;^try or of eloquence. The bards 
of a ruder condition of society paint individual oh«' 
jects ; and hence, among other causes, the easy ac* 
cess they obtain to the heart. Generalization is the 
vice of poets. whose learning overpowers their ge- 
nius ; of poets of a refined and scientific age. 

The dramatic style which prevails so much in the 
Scottish songs, while it contributes greatly to the 
interest they excite, also shews that they have origi- 

tee a shepherdess standmg by the side of a brook, watching her 
lover as he descends the opposite hill. He bounds lightly along; 
he approaches nearer and nearer ; he leaps the brook« and flies 
into her arms. In the recollection of these circumstances, the 
surrounding scenery becomes endeared to the fair mourner, and 
ihe bursts into the following exclamation t 

•* O the broom, the bonnie bonnie broom. 

The broom of the Cowden-Knowes I 
I wish I we/c with my dear swain. 

With his pipe and my ewess*' 

Thus the ip.dividual spot of this happy interview U poiaficii 
tut, and the picture U completed. 
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tiated among a people in the earlier stages of so- , 
ciety* Where this form of composition appears in 
songs of a modern date, it indicates that they have 
been written after the ancient model.* 

* That the dramatic form of writing characterizes the produc- 
tions of an early ; or, what amounts to the same thing, of a rude 
irtage of society, may be illustrated by a reference to the most 
ancient compositions that we know o£^ the Hebrew soriptureSt 
and the writings of Homer. The lorm of dialogue is adopted 
in the old Scottish ba^Llads even in narration, whenever the sitUf 
ations described become interesting. This sometimes produces a 
very striking effect, of which an instance may be given itovcL 
the ballad of Edom o' Gordon^ a composition apparently of the 
sixteenth century. The story of the ballad is shortly this.*— » 
Th« castle of Rhodes, in the absence of its lord, is attacked hf 
the robber Edom o' Gordon. The lady stands on her defence^ 
beftts off the assailants, and wounds Gordon, who» in his rage* 
orders the castle to he set on fire. That his orders are carried 
into effect, wc learn from the expostulation of the lady, who ia 
represented as standing on the battlements, and remonstrating 
an this barbarity. She is interrupted--* 
'< O then bespake her little^son. 

Sate on his nourlce knee ; 
Says, < mither dear, gi^ owre this house* 

* For the reek it smithers me.' 
** I wad gie a' my gowd, my childe^ 

" Sae wad I a' my fee, 
<( For ae blast o* the westlin wind» 

«• To blaw the reek frae thee." 
• The circumstantiality of the Scottish love-songs, and the dra*. 
matic form which prevails so generally in them, probably arieea 
from their being the descendants and successors of the ancient 
twdlads. . In the beautiful modern song of Mary Of CatilC'Cary^ 
the dramatic form has a very happy effect. The same may be 
iaid of Donald and Flora^ and Come under my ^laidkf, by th(^ 
««me author^ Mr MacoisU 
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The Scottish songs are of very unequal poetictf 
merit, and this inequality often extends to the differ- 
ent parts of the same song. Those that are humo- 
rous, or characteristic of manners, have in generalt 
the merit of copying nature ; those that are seriouSi 
are tender, and often sweetly interesting, but seldom 
exhibit high powers of imagination, which indeed do 
not easily find'a pTac^ in this specres of compositioiu 
The alliance of the words of the Scottish songs with 
the music, has in some instances given to the former 
a popularity, which otherwise they would not have 
obtained. 

The association of the words and the music ci 
these songs, with the more beautiful parts of the sce- 
nery of Scotland, contributes to the same effect. It 
has given them not merely popularity, but perma- 
nence ; it has imparted to the works of man some 
portion of the durability of the works of nature. If, 
from our imperfect experience of the past, we may 
judge with any confidence respecting the future, 
songs of this description are of all others least likely 
to die. In the changes of language they may no 
doubt suffer c^mnge ; but the associated strain of 
sentiment and of music will perliaps survive, while 
the clear stream sweeps dou n the; vale of Yarrow, or 
the yellow broom waves on Cowden-Knowes. 

The first attempts of Burns in song-writing were 
not very successful. His habitual inattention to the 
exactness of rhymes, and to the harmony of numbers, 
arising probably from the models on which his versi- 
fication was formed, were faults likely to appear to 
Ifiore dijsadvantage in this species of composition. 



than in any other ; and we may also remark, that 
the strength of his imagination, and the exuberance 
of his sensibility, were with difficulty restrained with- 
in the limits of gentleness, delicacy, and tenderness, 
^hich seemed to be assigned to the love-songs of his 
nation. Burns was better adapted by nature for fol- 
lowing, in such compositions, the model of the Gre- 
cian than of the Scottish muse. By study and prac- 
tice he however surmounted all these obstacles. In 
his earlier songs, there is some ruggedness ; but this 
gradually disappears in his successive e£Ports; and 
some of his later compositions of this kind may be 
compared, in polished delicacy, with the finest songs 
in our language, while in the eloquence of sensibility 
they surpass them all. 

The songs of Burns, like the models he followed 
end excelled, are often dramatic, and for the great- 
er part amatory ; and the beauties of rural nature ar& 
every where associated with the passions and emo- 
tions of the mind. Disdaining to copy the works of 
others, he has not, like some poets of great name» 
admitted into hie descriptions exotic imagery. The 
landscapes he has painted, and the objects with 
which they are embellished, are, in every single in- 
stance, such as are to be found in his own country. 
In a mountainous region, especially when it is com- 
paratively rude and naked, the most beautiful sce- 
nery will always be found in the valleys, and on the 
banks of the wooded streams. Such scenery is pe- 
culiarly interesting at the close of a summer-day. 
As we advance northwards, the number of the days 
^ sumiper; indeed; diminishes i but from this causej^ 
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as well as from the mildness of the temperature, thd 
attraction of the season increases, and the sumoier" 
night becomes still more beautiful. The greater ob- 
liquity of tlie sun's path on the ecliptic, prolongs the 
grateful season of twilight to the midnight-hours; 
and the shades of the evening seem to mingle with 
the morning's dawn. The rural poets of Scotland, 
as may be expected, associate in tlieir soi^s the ex- 
pressions of passion, with the most beautiful of their 
scenery, in the fairest season of the year, and gene- 
rally in those hours of the evening when the beauties 
of nature are most interesting.* 

* A lady, of whose genius the editor entertains high admiia* 
tion (Mrs Barbauld), has fallen into an error in this reBpecta 
In her prefatory address to the works of Collins, speaking of the 
natural objects that may be employed to give interest to the de- 
scriptions of passion, she observes, ** they present an inexhauJt- 
ible variety, from the Song of Solomon, breathing of cassiBy 
xnyrrh, and cinnamon, to the Gentle Shepherd of Ilamsay» 
whose damsels carry their milking-pai^s through the frosts and 
snows of their less genial, but not less pastoral country." The 
damsels of R^^msay do not walk in the midst of frost and 8now» 
—Almost all the scenes of the Gentle Shepherd are laid in the 
open air, amidst beautiful natural objects, and at the most ge- 
nial season of the yea;. Kamsay introduces all iiis acts with a 
prefatory description to assure us of this. The fault of the cli- 
mate of Britain is not, that it docs not aflbrd us the beauties of 
simuner, but that the season of such beauties is comparatively 
short, and even uncertain. There are days and nights, even in 
the northern division of the iii^land, which equal, or, perhaps, 
surpass, what are to ibe found in the latitude of Sicily, or of 
Greece. Buchanan, when he wrote his exquisite Ode to May» 
felt the charm as well as the transientness of these happy dayii 
Salve fugacis gloria seculi, 
l^ve secunda di^jna dies nota^ 
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^o all these adventitious circumstances, on which 
mo much of the effect of poetry depends, great atten- 
tion is paid by Burns. There is scarcely a single 
song of his, in which particular scenery is not de- 
scribed, or allusions made to natural objects, remark- 
able for beauty or interest ; and though his descrip- 
tions are not so full as are sometimes met with in 
the older Scottish songs, they are in the highest de- 
^ee appropriate and interesting. Instances in proof 
©f this might be quoted from the Lea Rig, Highland 
i/lary, the Soldiers Return, Logan Water ; from that 
beautiful pastoral, Bonnie Jean, and a great number 
^f others. Occasionally the force of his genius car- 
ries him beyond the usual boundaries of Scotti^ 
-song, and the natural objects introduced have more 
-of the character of sublimity. An instance of this 
kind is noticed by Mr Syme,* and many others might 
t>e adduced : 

** Had I a cave on some ^v-ild, dintant shore. 

Where the winds howl to the wave's dashing roar ; 
There would I weep my woes. 
There seek my lost repose. 
Till grief my eyes should close. 
Ne'er to wake more." 

In one song, the scene of which is laid in a win- 
ter-night, the " wan moon" is described as " set- 
'ting behind the white waves;" in another^ the 
<* storms" are apostrophized, and commanded to 
^* rest in the cave of their slumbers." On several 
occasions, the genius of Burns loses sight entirely of 

Salve vetustae vitae imago, 
St specimen venicntis ^vi ! 
* See j7. 169 of this volume. 
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his archetjTpes, and rises into a strain of uniform Sm, 
blimity. Instances of this kind appear in Liberties a 
Vision ; and in his two war-songs, Bruce to his 
Troops, and the Song of Death,* These last are of 
a description of which we have no other in our lan- 
guage. The martial songs of our nation are not 
military, but naval. If we were to seek a compi* 
rison of these songs of Bums with others of a similar 
nature, we must have recourse to the poetry of anf 
cient Greece, or of modern GauL 

Burns has made an important addition to the 
•ongs of Scotland. In his compositions, the poetry 
-equals and sometimes surpasses the music. He hai 
enlarged the poetical scenery of his country. Maoy 
of her rivers and mountains, formerly unknown to 
the muse, are now consecrated by his immortal verse^ 
The Doon, the Lugar, the Ayr, the Nith, and the 
Cluden, will in future, like the Yarrow, the Tweed, 
and the Tay, be considered as classic streams, and 
their borders will be trodden with new and superior 
emotions. 

The greater part of the songs of Burns were writ- 
ten after he removed into the county of Dumfries. 
Influenced, perhaps, by habits formed in early life, 
he usually composed while walking in the open air, 
Wlien engaged in writing these songs, his favourite 
walks were on the banks of the Nith, or of the Clu- 
den, particularly near the ruins of Lincluden Abbey; 
and this beautiful scenery he has very happily de- 
scribed under various aspects, as it appears during 

#— - I ■ *i»W ■will ii< ■■ iiM ■■■ 1* — — >^a^ifc I ■li^B ■iiMiiiMii ^mmim>m^m^^mi^9^mi i^ i ■— lifcw^M— mm 

* See J), 175 of this volume. 



..tihe iBoftness and serenity of evening, and during the 
stillness and solemnity of the moon-light night.^ 

There is no species of poetry, the productions of 
the drama not excepted, so much calculated to in* 
fluence the morals, as well as the happiness of a peo« 
f>le, as those popular yerses which are associated with 
national airs ; and which being learnt in the years of 
infancy, make a deep impression on the heart before 
the evolution of the powers oi the understanding. 
The compositions of Burns of this kind, now pre- 

- sented in a collected form to the world, make a most 

- important addition to the popular songs of his na^ 
tion. Like all his other writings, they exhibit inde* 
pendence of sentiment ; they are peculiarly calcu- 
lated to increase those ties which bind generous 
liearts to their native soil, and to the domestic circle 
of their infancy ; and to cherish those sensibilities 
^which, under due restriction, form the purest happi- 
ness of our nature. If in his unguarded moments 
he composed some songs on which this praise can- 
not be bestowed, let us hope that they will speedily 
be forgotten. In several instances, where Scottish 
airs were allied to words objectionable in point of 
delicacy. Burns has substituted others of a purer 
iBbaracter. On such occasions, without changing 
the subject, he has changed the sentiments. A 
proof of this may be seen in the air of John Ander' 
son my Joe, which is now united to words that 

* breathe a strain of conjugal tenderness, that is 
highly moral as it is exquisitely affecting. 
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Few circumstances could afford a more strildDg 
proof of the strength of Bums's genius, than the 
genera] circulation of his poems in England, not- 
withstanding the dialect in which the greater part 
are written, and which might be supposed to render 
them here uncouth or obscure. In some instances 
he has used this dialect on subjects of a sublime 
nature ; but in general he confines it to sentiroenti 
or description of a tender or humorous kind ; and, 
where he rises into elevation of thought, he assumes 
a purer English style. The singular faculty he pos- 
"sessed of mingling in the same poem, humorous sen- 
timents and descriptions, with imagery of a sublime 
and terrific nature, enabled him to use this vane^ 
of dialect on some occasions with striking effect. 
His poem of Tarn o* Shanter affords an instance of 
this. There he passes from a scene of the lowest 
humour, to situations of the most awful and terrible 
kind. He is a musician that runs from the lowest 
to the highest of his keys ; and the use of the Scot- 
tish dialect enables him to add two additional notes 
to the bottom of his scale. 

Great efforts have been made bv the inhabitants 

« 

of Scotland, of the superior ranks, to approximate 
m their speech to the pure English standard ; and 
this has made it difficult to write in the Scottish 
dialect, without exciting in them some feelings of 
disgust, which in England are scarcely felt. An 
Englishman who understands the meaning of the 
Scottish words, is not offended, nay, on certain sub- 
jects, he is, perhaps, pleased with the rustic dialect, 
as he may be with the X)oric Greek of Theocritus. 
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. ^i$t. a Scotchman inhabiting his own 'Countrjr, if ^ 
Xoasi of education, and more especia% if a literacy 
<diaraiqter, has banished such words from bis writ- 
ings, and ha? attempted to banish them from his 
ffpe^cht find b^iqg accustomed to hear them fronoL 
-fhe vulgar, d^ily, does not easily admit of their u^e 
ID. poetry, which requires a style elevated and orna- 
ipent^. . A dislike of this kind is, however, accideii* 
. 'tal, not naturaL It is of the species* of disgusit 
'Hrhich we feel at seeing >a female of liigh birth in the 
•^ress of a rustic ; irhich. If she be really young an«L 
beautiful, a little habit will enabl^ us to. overcome, 
^'lady who assumes sudi a dross putsl^erbeauty, 
indee^y to^ severer trial. . She-rejects'— she, indeed^ 
apposes the influence of fashionr; she possibly, aban^ 
-^118 the grace of elegant and flowing drapery ; but 
lifsr native chigrms remain, the more striking, p6r- 
liaps, because the less adorned.; «nd/to these she 
-trusts for flxing her empire on those al^tions over 
^hich fashion has no sway. If she succeeds, a new 
^association arises. T&e dress of the beautiful rustic 
*become6 itself beautiful, and establishes a new 
iBshion for the young and the gay. And when, in 
after ages, the contemplative observer shall view her 
'{>icture in £he gallery that contains the portraits of 
th|& beauties of successive centuries, each in the 
'4ress of lier respective day, her drapery will not 
ideviate, more than that-of her rivals, from the stand«- 
ard of his taste, and he will give the palm to her 
who excels in the lineamentii of nature. 

Burns wrote professedly for the peasantry *pf hk 
Hcountry, and by them their native dialect h univ<?r^ 

K 
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Sorns AjBed this dialect in so many other of his com** 
positions. His declared purpose was to paint this 
manners of rtjistic life amoitig his '< humble com<^ 
peers," and it is not easy to conceiye, that this could 
iiave been done with Bqual humour and 'elect, if he 
liad not adopted their idiom, l^ere are -some, in- 
deed, who will think the subject too low for poetrgr. 
•Persons of this sickly taste i¥ill find their delicacies 
•consulted in many a polite and learned author : let 
them not seek for gratification in the rough and vi» 
porous lines, in the unbridled humour, or in the 
overpowering sensibility of this bard of nature. 

To 'determine the comparative merit «of Bums 
would be no easy taslk* Meny persons, afterwards 
distinguished in literature, have been bom in as 
humble a situation of life ; 4>ut it would be difficult 
to find any other who, while earning his -subsistence 
by daily labour, has written verses which have at- 
tracted and retained universal attention, -and which 
are likely to give the author a permanent and dis- 
tinguished place among the followers of the muses. 
If he is deficient in grace, he is distinguished for 
ease as well as energy ; and these are indications of 
the higher order of genius. The father of epic 
poetry exhibits one of his heroes as excelling in 
strength, another in swiftness — ^to form his perfect 
warrior, these attributes are coml^ined. Every spe- 
cies of intellectual superiority admits^ perhaps, of a 
similar arrangement. One writer excels in force— i^ 
another in ease; he is superior to them both, in 
whom both these qualities are united. Of Homer 
liimself it may be said, that, like his own Acliilles, 
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he surpasses his competitors in mobility as well tt 
-fltrength. 

The force of Burns lay in the powers of his under* 
standing, and in the sensibiiity of his heart; and 
these wiU be found to infuse the living principle 
into all the works of genius which seem destined to 
immortality. His : sensibility had> an unc^ommoa 
range. He was alive to every speciea of emotioo* 
tie is one of the few poets that can be menti(»ie^ 
who have at once excelled in humour, in tendernea^ 
and in sublimity ; a prttse unknown to the ancients^ 
and which iii noodem times is only due to Ariosto^ 
to Shakespeare, and perhaps to Voltaire. To com- 
pare the writings of the Scottish peasant with the 
works of these giants in literature^ might appear 
presumptuous ; yet it may be asserted that he has 
ilisplayed theybo* of Hercules, How near he might 
liave approached them by proper culture, with 
lengthened years, ard under happier auspices, it is 
not for us to calculate. But while we run over the 
melancholy story of his life, it is impossible not to 
heave a sigh at the asperity of his fortune ; and at 
we survey the records of his mind, it is easy to see, 
that out of such materials have been reared the 
fairest and the most durable of the moniimests i/ 
feiiius^ 
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it GREAT nutnber of poems bave been written od" 
the Death of Burns, some of them of considerable 
poetical merit. To have suojomea air ot tnem to 
the preacnt edition, would have been' to have en- 
larged it to another volume at least ; and to have 
made a selection would have been a task of con- 
siderable delicacy* 

Hhe Editor, therefore, presents one poem only oa 
this melancholy subject; a poem which has not 
before appeared in print. It-is from the pen of 
one who has sympathized deeply in the fate of 
Bums, afid will not be found^ unworthy of its au- 
thor — the Biographer of Loreneo de* Medici* Of 
a person so well knowi^ it ia wholly unnecessary 
for the Editor to speak ; an^, if U were necessary^ ^ 
it would not be easy for him to find langui^e that 
would adequately express liis resp^t ^md vbis afV- 
fection« 
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©N THE DEATH OF BURNS- 



BY MB ROSCO£» 



S^AR high thj \Aeek majestic hills/ 

Thy sheltered valleys proudly spread r 
Atid> Scotia, poortliy thousand rills. 

And wave thy heaths with blossoms red*. 
But, ah ! what poet now shall tread 

Thy airy heights, thy woodland reign^ 
Since he the sweetest bard is dead 

That ever breath'd the soothing strain ?^ 

As green thy towering pines may* grow. 

As clear thy streams may speed sdong,. 
As bright thy summer suns may glow, 

As gayly charm thy feathery throng ; 
But- now, unheeded is the song, 

And dull and lifeless all around,. 
For his wild harp lies all unstrung, 

And cold, the hand that wak!d.its sounds 

What tho' thy vigorous ofispring rise, 
In arts, in arms, thy sons excel ; 

Tho* beauty in thy daughters' eyes. 
And. health in every feature dw^U.;. 
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Yet who shall now their praises tell, 
la strains iaipassion*d, fond, and free^ 

Since he no more the song shall swell 
To love> and liberty, and thee. 

With step-datne eye and frown severe 

His hapless youth why didst thou view ? 
For all thy joys to him were dear. 

And all his vows to thee were due t 
Nor greater bliss his bosom knew. 

In opening youth's delightful prime» 
Than when thy favouring ear he dr^w 

To listen to liis chanted rhyme* 

Thy lonely wastes and frowning skier 

To him were all with rapture fraught ; 
He heard )vi^ joy the tei^pes^ rise 

That wak'd him to sublimer thought ; 
And oft thyr winding dells he sought,^ 

Where wild flowVs pour*d .their rathe perfume^ 
And with^iacere devotion brought 

To thee the summer's. ^earliest blooms. 
' i' ... 

But, ah ! no fond maternal smile* 

His unprotected youth enjoyed r- 
His hmbs inur'd to early toil. 

His days with early hardships tried; 
And more to mark the gloomy void,. 

And bid him feel his jcmsery, 
Before hisrinfant eyes would glidoit 

Day'idi:eams of immortality^ 

»4i 
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Yet, not by cold neglect deprett'd^ 

With Bitiewy arm he turn'd the soO;. 
Sunk with the evening sun to re^, 

And met at morn his earlieist smile 
Wak'd by his rustic pipe, meanwhile 

The pQtrers of Fancy caihe along. 
And BOothM his lengthened houn of toti 

With native wit and «pnghtly song,. > ' 

Ah ! days of Miss, too swHMy fied, , 

Wlien vigorous Health from labout ^i^ng% 

And bland Contentment smooths the bed^ 
And Sleep lus ready opiate brings : 

And hovering round on airy wings 
doat the Ught forms ef young Desire^ 

That of miutterable things 

The soft and &adowy hope it»pi]ne.. 

• ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ 

Now spells of mightier power pr^^pare 

Bid brighter ghantoms sound, him. dantre i^ 
I<et Flattery spread her viewless ^nare, 

And Fame attract his vagrant- glanc^ f 
Let sprightly Pleasure too advance, 

Unveirdher eyes, undasp'd bar 20Be^ 
Till lost HI Love's delirious trance. 

He scorn the joys bii^ youth has knowo*. 

Let Friendship pour her brightest blaze. 
Expanding all th6 bloom of" soul ; 

And Mirth concentre all her raj-s, 

And point them from the sparkling, bowl j 
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And let dte careleto tnoments f dU ' 

In social pleasixreis unconiined, 
And Confidence that spiiirns control 

Unlock the inmost ^ings of mind r ' 

And lead his steps those bowers i^mong^ 
Where elegance with splendoiiv vies^ 

Or Science bids her favoured throngs 
To more refin'd sensations rise : 

Beyond the peasant's hunibler jdy&i 
And freed 6rom each laborious strife^ . 

There let him learn the bliss to priz^ .' 
. That waits the soair of poliah'd life« , . 

/ . 

Then, whilst his throbbing veiiis beat high 

With ever J impulse of delight^ 
Dash from his lips'the cup of joy, 

And shroud the scene in shades of nighty • 
And let Despair, with wizard light^ ^ 

Disclose the yawning gulf below^ 
And pour incessant on his sight 

Her specter'd ills and shapes of woe ; 

And shew beneath a cheerless shed, 

With sorrowing heart and streaming ey^ * 
In silent grief where droops her bead; 

The partner of his early joys ; 
J^Jad let his infant's tender ories 

His fond parental succour claim^ 
^nd bid him hear in agonies . 

/^ bu^a^dV and a father's Qam#.^ • 



lis dbfie, Aa powerful oharm succeeds « 

His high reluctant spirit bends ;. 
In bitteibess of soul he bleeds^ 

Nor lobgerwith his fate contends^ 
An idiot laugh the welkin rends 

As genins thus degraded lies^; 
Til] pitying Heaven the Teil extends 

That shrouds the Poet's ardent eyes^ 

-—Rear high.tliy bleak nugestic ^ls> 

Thy sheltered valleys proudly spread ; 
Andy ScoTiA) pour thy thousand nlls^. 

And wkve thy heaths with blossoms redw 
But never more shall poet tread 

Thy airy height, thy woodland retgn^ 
Since he, the sweetest bard, is dead 

That ever breath'd the soothing strain*. 
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APPENBIX. 



Up. I. — JVo^tf A. Seep. 4. 

Xhb importance of the national establishment of 
parish-schools in Scotland will justify a short account 
of the legislative provisions respecting it> especially 
as the subject has escaped the notice of all the fais^ 
torians. 

By an act of the king (James. Vlth) and privy 
council, of the 10th of December, 1616, it wasre- 
commendiid to the bishops to deale and travel with 
the heritors (land proprietors), and the inhabitants- 
of the respective parishes in their respective dio- 
ceses, towards the fixing upon " some certain, solid^ 
and sure course'' fbr settling and entertaining a 
aphool in each parish. This was ratified by a sta- 
tute of Char. I. (the act, 1633, chap. 5.) which em- 
powered the bishop, with the consent of the heritors 
of a parish, or of a majority of the inhabitants, if the. 
heritors refused to attend the meeting, to assess 
every plough of land (that is> every farm, iii propor-. 
tioh to the number of ploughs upon it) with a cer- 
tain sum for establishing a school. This was an in-* 
effectual provision, as depending dn the cbnsent and 
pleasure of the heritors and Inhabitants^ There- 
fore a new order of things was introduced by S^at^ 
]^Q4t6f chap. 17; yflyxiiobUges the heritors tMAd nu^lfi-- 

iJ6 
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ter of each-parish to meet and assess the several he« 
ritors with the requisite sum for building a school- 
house, and to elect a school-master, and modify a 
salary for him ia all time t<^ oome. The salary is 
ordered not to be under one hundred, nor above two 
Jiundred merks, thatis* in.^mr present sterling money, 
not under £5 lis. 1^.. nor above ifll 2s. 8d. and 
the assessment is to be laid on the-loBd in. the same 
proportion as it is rated for the suppoitof ihe clergy,, 
and as it regulates the payment of the land-«tax. But 
in case the heritors of any parish, pc the msjoiHy of 
them, should fail to discharge this duty, then the 
persons forming what is called the Committee (^ Suj^* 
-jly of tho county (ooi^isting of the principal land* 
holders), or anr^ five of thenif are authorized by the 
atatute to impose the assessment instead of them, on 
the representation of the presbytery in which the 
pariilh is situated.. To secure the choice of a pro-^ 
per teacher, the right of election by the heritors, by 
a statute passed in 1G9S, chap.22y is made subject 
to the review and control of the presbytery of the 
district, who have the examination of the person 
proposed committed to them, both as to his qualifi*^ 
cations as a teacher, and as to his proper deport* 
znent in the o£ce when settled in it. The election 
of the hecitovs is therefore only a presentment of & 
person for the approbation of the presbytery ; who;. 
if they find him unfit, may declare his incapacity, 
and thus oblige them to elect anew.. So far is stated 
en unquestionable authority.^ 
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KHHisktembl^.tt the time it w^idfixed;. biitbydiede- 
^^r^iise U^ the yalue of money^ it is now certsuniy wl* 
il^iequ^te (io its object.;. iu»d it is paiDfiil to observ^i 
tb4^.tbeJlim(Uioid«:s of Scotland resLsted the humble 
•^VV&pUoiMiQtli^i' tli^ schoolmasters to the legislature 
iop: its JrM)re0aiey .a few jreais. ago. The number of 
parishes in i>cotJaad is'6774 and if we allow the 8a« 
l|M:y of a schoolmaster in each to be, on an average^ 
sevten pounds sterling, the amount of the l^al pro* 
vifiioA will be £QyV6^ sterling. If we suppose the 
fr^es.p^d by the scholars to amount to twice this 
.aum> which is probably beyond the truth, the total 
of the expeuces among 1,526>492 persons (the who}e 
population of Scotland), of this most important es» 
tablishment, will be j€18,il7« But on this, as well 
as on other subjects respecting. Scotland, accurato 
information may soon be expected from Sir John 
.Siaeliuir^s Analysis of hie Statistics, whidi will com- 
jplete the immortal monument he has reared to hta 
patriotism* 

. The benefit arising in Scotland ftom the instrac* 
lion of the poor, was soon felt ; and by an act of the 
British parliament, 4 Geo. Ir chap^-S^ it is enacted, 
^ that of the moneys arising from the sale of the 
Scettisb estates forfeited in the sebeliion of ITl^y 
#£12,000 sterling shall be convCTted into a capital 
atock, the interest of whioh shallbe laid out in ereet-^ 
ing and maintaining schools in the Highlands*. The 
Society for propagating Christian Knowledge, incor- 
porated in 1709; have applied a large part of their 

fopd for tbf wm purpo9«« JPy ik^ report^ \^ 



May> 1796, theaimual sum emplcF^ed^^ thirttti hi^ 
«U|^por ting their sbliooU- in the HighlluMlft and 
Iilfmdsy was jI^,913 198. lOd., in which are taught 
the English language, I'eadingand writingi and the 
principles of religion. The schools of the* sodeiy 
are additional to the legal sdiools, ' which* firom :thie 
great extent of many of the. Highland parisheSy- weri 
found insufficient. Besides these established schools, 
the lower classes o£ people in Scotland, where the 
parishes are large, otten combine together, and es« 
tablish private schools of their own, at one of which 
it was that Bums received the principal port of his 
. education. So convinced indeed are the poor peo- 
ple of Scotland, by experience, of the benefit of in- 
struction to their children, that, though they may 
oft*jii hnd it difficult to feed and clothe them, some 
kmd of school-instruction they almost always pro- 
cure them. 

The iiiduence of the school-establishment of Scot- 
land oa the peasanti'y of that country, seems to haw 
decided by experience a question of legislation of 
the utmost importance — ^whether a system of na- 
tional instruction; for the poor be favourable, to- mo- 
rals and good government. In the year 1698, 
Fletcher of Saltoa declared>as follows : << There are 
at this day in Scotland, two hundred thousand' peo- 
ple begging from door to door. And though the 
.number of them be perhaps double to what it was 
formerly, by reason of this present great distness (a 
famine then prevailed), yet in all times there have 
been about one hundred thousand of those vaga- 
^jpnds^ who have lived without any regard or subje^- 
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tion either to the htws of the land, or even those o£ 
God and Nature ; fathers incestuously accompany* 
ing with their own daughters, the son with the mo- 
ther, and the brother with the sister/' He goes oa 
to say, that no magistrate ever could discover that 
they had ever been baptized, o» in what-way one in 
a hundred went out of the world,. He accuses 
them- as frequently guilty of robbery, and som^ime4' 
of murder : <' In years of plenty," says he, . << many 
thousands'^if them meet together in the mountains^ 
where they feast and riot for many days ; and tft 
country weddings, markets, burialsy and other pub« 
lie occasions, they are to be seen, both men and wo« 
men, perpetually drunk, cursing, blaspheming, and 
fighting together."^ This high-minded statesman, 
of whom it is said by a contemporary,, << that he would 
lose hia life readily to save his countiy, and would 
not' do a- base thing ta serve it/' thought the evil so 
great, that- he proposed as a remedy, the revival of 
domestic slavery, according to the practice of his 
adored republics in the classic ages ! A better re^ 
inedy has been- found; which in- the silent lapse of 
a century has proved e&ctuaL The statute i3/£ 1696, 
the noble legacy of the Scottish Parliament to their 
country, began soon after thia to operate ; andhap* 
pily,. as the minds of the poor received instruction, 
the Union opaoied new Channels of industry, and 
jiew fielda of action to their view;^ 

At the present day there is^ perhaps no<;ountry in 
Europe^ in which, in proportion to its population, 

* PoUa<»l WoriM ^ Aotew Fl^ewtof omtsf^ LpaO^Di UaV 
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mo smaU » nanber of crimei fiidl under the diastasei 
flieDt of the criiDinai law, as Scotlaiid. -We have 
•Che Best authority for ataerting^ tJiat on an average 
of thirty yean, precedhig the year 1797» the eze< 
cutiong m that diTiBion of the iaUmd did not amount 
to six annoafly; and one quarter-iessions for die 
towB of Manchester only^ has seat^ according to Mr 
Hume, more Mona to Uie plantations, than all the 
judges of Scotland usually do in the ctpace of a year.* 
It might appear invidious to attempt a^talculation 
of the many thousand individuals in Manchester 
and its vicinity who can neither read nor write. A 
majority of those who suffer the punishaicnt of death 
for their crimes in every part of England aie, it ia 
believed, in this miserable state of ignoranoer 

There is now a legal provision for parocfais) 
achoois, or rather for a school in each of the differ* 
ent townships into which the country is divided, iu 
several of the northern states of North America;. 
They are» however, of recent origin there, excepting 
in New England, where they, were established in the 
lost century, probably about the same time as ifli 
Scotland, and by the same religious sect. In tfas 
Protcstaut Cantons of Switzerland, the peasantry 
have the advantage of similar schools, though esta-r 
blished and endowed in a different manner. This is 
also the case in certain districts in England, particu- 
larly, in the northern parts of Yorkshire and of Lao« 
cashire, and in the counties of Westmoreland and 

Cumberland. 

- 

* Httm€*s Coiamcntarief qu the l«aws of Qcolteadi- Mfi^ 



A law, providing for die ntstTucftion of the poor, 
%at passed by the Pku-fiaement of Ireland^ but- the 
fund was diverted ih)mit» purpose/ and the measure 
Was entrreiy firustrated. Prdh Pudorl 

The simihiWty of ^haracteir btftkeea^ the' Swisii 
imd the ^Scotch, and i>^\ii^i*en the Scotch and the 
people of New England, can scarcely be overlooked. 
That it arises ill a great otetlstire from the similaritf 
of their institution^ for instrttction, cannot bte dues* 
tioned. It is no doiibt increased by 'physicisil caused 
'tVMi a ^op^or degree otfihitrtictkfQ, each of these 
nations poBse^cs a couiitry that 'may be said to be 
Btcrile, In the neighbouHlood of' countries compara«> 
ttvely rich. Hence emigrations^ and the otlier e& 
fects on conduct and chafacter wbidi such circmif^ 
mbkncbft BatdraBy produce; This slibj^t lis in a hig^ 
d c j^r iftg txaHoxii. " The pomt9 of dissimilal^ity b^tweea 
iStt^s^ haiaoiii ^might be traced to their 'causes alsd^ 
land the whole investigation Would perhaps 'adttttt 
' ^ an approach to certainty in our conclusions, M^ 
"which such inquiries seldom lead. How much so** 
"perior'in oDOtals, in intellect, and in happmess^, the 
freesaMry <>f thoiib partai^b^ f^gltod Hc^i nAS^Mmk 
idpport^ihitieii of mst«tlcti(Mi,'(ib th^ satoii^'clai^itf 6thet 
-sittmtfons^ those' \thd inquire ittt6 the subject wiR 
speedily discover. The peasantry of Westmoreland^ 
'ttnd df die'otfa^r districts mentioned above, if their 
]^lxysiad imd moral qualities he takdn together, are^ 
in the 'opiriioii'bf thle Editor, supefibi* tO ihe peaisao!^ 
I?5^^ dif anjr-part'ctf the hfeiiii /• 
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NoteB. See p. 6. 
It has been supposed that Scodand is less popu^ 
lous aod less improved on account of this enngratioo; 
hai such conclusions are doubtful, if not wholly faU 
lacious. The principle of population acts in^ no 
country to the full extent of its power :. marriage is 
^ery where retarded beyond the period pointed out 
by nature, by the difficulty of supporting a family^: 
and this* obstacle is greatest in. long-settled conunu- 
nities. The emigration of a part of a people facili* 
tates the marriage of jthe rest, by producing, a cela- 
tive increase in the meaas of subsistence. . The ar« 
guments of Adam Smith, for a free export of com, 
are perhaps applicable with less exception to the free 
export of people.. Uie. more certain the vent, the 
greater the cultivation of the soil. , This subject has 
been well investigated by Sir Jamea Stewart, whosa 
prinoiples . have been expanded and farther illu8<* 
(rated in a late truly philosof^ical Essa^ on Popula* 
tion. In fact, Scotland has increased in the number 
of its inhabitants in the last forty years, as the Sta» 
tistics of Sir John Sinclair dearly prove, but not ia 
the; r^o that some had^fi^qsed^ The extent of 
tjie emigration of the Scots may be calculated with 
some degree of cpnficlence frpm. the proportionate 
number of the two sexes in Scotland ; . a point that 
may be established pretty exactly by an examinar 
tion of the invaluable Statistics alr^dy mentioned* 
If we suppose that there is an equal ijiumber/ of male 
and female natives of ScQtlw[\di.sdive sanmnhere or 
other, the excess by vrhich the females exceed the 
furies in their own country, may be considered to bq^ 



equal to the number of Scotchmea living out of Scott 
land. But though the males born ia Scotland be 
admitted to be as 13 to 12, and though, sonfie of the 
females emigrate as well as the males^ thijs mode of 
caicu^tipg would probably m^e the number of ex^ 
patriated Scotchmen, at any one time alive, greater 
than the truth. The unhealthy climates into which 
they emigrate, the hazardous services -in which so 
many of them engage, render the mean life of those 
who ipiivA Scntland (to speak in the lan^^uage of jcaL- 
c^lators) not perhaps of half die yalue of the meai( 
l^e of those who remain, 

NoteC. Seep.lT^ 
In the. punishment of this^offence the Church eni> 
ployed formerly the arm ot the civil pow:er. , Durin^^ 
the reign of James th^ V(th (James the Ist of £d^ 
^land),^ciriminal conneidon bet^f^eea unm^r^d per^ 
man» was made: the subject , of |i partica^;S^tttte 
/see fiwHc's Commentaries on, the JLaws of Scotland^ 
vol. \L ji*. 332), w:hich, from its rigour, was naver 
much enforced,, and which has long fallen into dis- 
use. When,, in the middle pf the last century, the 
. jPuritaos ^cceededin tbe^pirerthrow of the mpuarchjjf 
in both divisions of the isl^ad, fornication was a 
crime against Which theydirected their utmost zeal.^ 
It was made punishable with death ia the secoxui in* 
stance, (see Blackstone, b,. iv. chap. 4. No, lly/^ 
Happily this sanguinary statute was swept away 
idong with the other acts of the Comm/^pwe^jlth,^ on 
the restoration pf jCharles. IL tO; whose temper and 
manners it must have been peculiarly abhorrenti 
And after the ^TPlutipnj^ when several salut^aqfik 



jmssed during die auspetisioa of the monarchyy werd 
re-enacted by the Scottish Parliament) particularly 
that for the establishment of parish-schoolsy the sta* 
tute punishing fornication trkh death, was suffered 
to feleep in the grare of the stem faiiatics Vriia had 
jjjiven it birth* 

Noiejy. S^p.lS. 
The legitimation of children, by subsequent mar-^ 
riage became the Roman law under the Christian 

'emperorn. It was tho canon l«w of tnodora Bcuupe, 

and has been established in Scotland from a very re- 
mote period. Thus a child bom a teistard, if hik 
parents afterwards ihatry, enjoys all the privHeges 
Df seniority Over his brothers aftorwardb bom in 
wedlock. In the Parliament of Merton, in the reigH 
of tieliry III. the English clergy made a vigoroos at- 
tempt to introduce thia acticle into the taw of £ng* 
land, and i was on this occauoh that the Baronih 
ilaade the tioted answer, since so often appealed to; 
^uod nolunt -ieges^ An^iee mntnre; qtuB' hue usque nsi* 
iat(6 sunt approbaUe. . With regard to what consti- 
tutes a marriage, the law of Scotland, as explained, 
jp. IS, differs from the -Roman law, which required. 
%hecerfetoony to be performed in facie ecoksia* 
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' Note A. Seep, S4. 
I^ iViay interest some persons to peruse the first 
poetical produ(jti<m' of our Bard> and it w therefore 
extracted from a kind of comtnon-place book, which 
be seems to have begun in his tweniierti ye£»r i. and 



which he entitled, << ObserviUions^ Hmts, Songs^ 
Scraps of Poetry y S^c, by Robert BttrnesSf a man who 
bad little art in making money, and still less in keep* 
ing it ; but was, liowever, a man of some sense, a 
great deal of honesty, and unbounded good-will to 
eVery creature, rational or irrational. . As he was 
but little indebted to a scholastic education, and 
bred at a plough-tail, his performances must be 
Mrongly tinctured with his unpolished rustic way of 
life; but as, I believe, they are really .his own, it 
maybe some entertainment to a curious observer of 
human nature, to s^e how a ploughman thinks and 
feels, under the pressv^e of 1«¥^, ambition, anxiety, 
£rief, with the like cares and passions, which how- 
ever diversified by the modes and manners of life^ 
operate pretty much alike, I believe, in all the 
species/' «; 

•• Piecing, when youth is long cx|&-M, to trace 

The forms our pencil or our pen dedgnM, 
•Such vvas our youth All air, and^ape, and faee» -, 

Such the soft image of the youthful mind.^ 

SaEKBTOKC* 

This* MS. :book, to which our poet prefixed this 
iftccount of himself, and of his intention in preparing 
it, contains several of his earlier poems, some as they 
were printed, and otb^cs in their embryo state. The 
song alluded to is as follows^ 

Tune-^* I AM A MAN UXMABKIED.' 

O once I lov*d a bonnie lass, 

Aj,' and I love h«r still, 
j^nd whilst that virtue warms my hreatt 
^l^'k)Te)XBy handsome Nell. 



i 



iU Immie lawes I hae mcdv 

And mony ftill as braw ; 
But fbr a modest gracefu* mieo 

The like I never saw. 

A bonnle lass, 1 will confess. 

Is pleasant to the e*e. 
But without some better qualities 

flhe*s no a lass for me. 



But Kelly*8 looks are blythe and ewe«]« 

And what is best of a*, 
Aer reputation is complete* 

And fair without a flaw. 

fihe dresses ay <«e clean and neat. 

Both decent and genteel t 
JUad then there's something in her gBaX 

Gars ony dress look weeL 

A gaudy dress and gentle air 

May slightly touch the heart ; 
But it's innocence and modesty 

That poliishes the dart. 

^Tis this in Nelly pleases me, 

'Tis this encliants my soul ; 
For absolutely in my breast 

She reigns without controL Tdt-hl Be nil ^c* 

It must he confessed that these lines give no indi* 
ipntion of the future genius of Burns ; but he himself 
W^ems* to have been fond of them, pfobably from the 
recollections they excited. 

Note B. p, 48. 

At the time tliat our poet took the resolution of 

becoming voisCy he procured a little book of blank 

paper, with the purpose (expressed on the first page) 

of making -farming memorandums upon it. Thece 



fanning memorandums are curious enough ; many of 
them have been written with a pencil, and are now 
obliterated, or at least illegible. A considerable 
number are however legible, and a specimen may 
gratify the reader. It must be premised, that the 
poet kept the book by him several years— that he 
wrote upon it, here and there,.with the utmost irregu^ 
larity, and that en the same page are notations very 
flistant from each other as to time end place. 

EXTEMPORE. AprU, m£ 

whj the 4ecioe should I .xepinej . 
And be an ill foreboder ^ ' 

2-*in twenty-t^rte, and five-feet nine^^ 
111 go and be a sodger* 

1 gat some gear wi*ineikle care* 
} held it weel thegither ; 

'But now it*8 gane, and something mairj 

a 

111 go and be a sodger. 

JRAGMENT. Tune^' Ponald Bti;«t 

O leave novels, ye MauchUne foeUea* 
- -Ye*er safer at your spinning wheel ; 
JSuch witching books are baited hooks, 
fqt rakish rooks like Rob Mossgid. 

Your fine Tom Jones, and Grandii&nSt 

They maie your yonthAil fancies reel, 
'They heat your brains^ and five your veins. 
And then yon*re prey for Rob MossgieU 

fieware a tbngue thaCs smoothly hong $ ' 

A heart that warmly seems to feel ; 
-That feeling bemrt :\mi acts a pert./ 

":^ raki^k art in Rob Mosi'l^ie)^ • 



, The Ajwk acldreis, tbe aqft ow^fs. 

Arc woTFe thffn poiUon*d daits of s^ee)^ 
The frank address, and politc80e« 
Are all 6n^se in Wob Mossgiel, 

For he** fhr aboon Dunkel Ae nigbt - . 

Maun whitf the Ptjck and a* thtt*. - -: . - . . ; 

' M^fn^ To get ibr Mr. Johnston these ftnra Soof^i 
< MoUy^ MoUy^ my. dear honey. '^ Tha cotkawi 

Ae heny ^ fteer iu her ien^. S^e^. . 

% m m m % % 

^ Ah! Clorisl Sir Peter i ISWk^t^dfPijtferran the 
ftuthorv— A^o^e, He marri^ heiu^he heurestiof Pit« 
. ferran. - -■'■ -'• 

Colonel George Cr«twf«rd, the adthor of Doom 
ihe Bum Davy, 

Pinkey -house ^ by J. Mitchell. 

My apron JMary I and Amyntat By Sir G. El- 
liot. 

Willie was a tvanton Wag, was made on W'alkin* 
)ihaw, of Walkinshaw, near Paisley. 

I he na a laddie hut anet Mr Clunzee. 

The honme tvee ^A/wo^-7-beautiful — Lundies Dream 
*— -very beautiful. 

He tilVt and she tilVt — assez bien, 

Armstrons's FarctveiU — fine. 

The Author of the Highland Queen was a Mr 
M*Iver, purser of the Solboy. 

Fife and a* the land about. it, R. Pergusson. 

The author oTJIte bush aboon Traquair was a Dr. 
Stewart. 

Pohvart on the Green, composed by Ca;ptain John 
Drummond McGregor of Boehaldie. 



Mem* To iitquire if Mr Cockbuim wastbe author 

^f / hoe seen the smiiingt Stc» 

* « « * 

The above nay serve as a specimelu AU t&e 
'notes on {arming are obliterated. 

'Nete C Seep. 93. 
Hides and Regulations to be obset^ed in the Bachdor^s 

CM. 

1st. *t1ie clab shall meet at Tarbolton every fourfli 
Monday night, when a question on any«ubject shall 
'he proposed, disputed'points of religion, only except- 
^ed, inr the manner h^reafteir directed; which question 
& to be debated in the club, eisich member taking 
-whatever side be thinks proper. 

9d. When Aie club is met, the president, Or, ho 
iailing, some one of the members, till heKsome, shall 
^^lake his «eat ; then the other membet« ^i^hall tseait 
themselves^ those, who are forgone side«if theiques- 
tion, on the president's right tend ^ fiDid those, whe 
are for the other side, on his left? wldch of them 
4sliall have the right imnd is ^to be determined by the 
president. The fHresldeiit and ibinr of the members 
^ing present, sball have powc^ to transact any or*» 
«dinary^rt of tbe society^ business. 

3d. The club n)^ and seated, the president shall 
Tead the question out of the duties l>ook of records 
^which book is^ilwajs tol)e kept by th^ 7)resident)y 
then the two members nearest the president shaH 
^cast lots who «f them shall speak first, and accord^ 
ing as the lot shall determine, the member nearest 
'^tbe president on that side shall deliver his opinion^ 
4md the member nearest on the other side i^iall rC!^ 
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ply to him ; then the socbnd noember of the side thai 
spoke first ; then the second member of the side that 
spoke second ; and so on to the end of the com- 
pany ; but if there be fewer members on the one 
side than on the other, when all the members of the 
least side havo spoken according to their places, any 
of them, as they please among themselves, may re- 
ply to the remaining members of the opposite side; 
whon both sides have spoken, the presid^t shall 
give his opinion, after which they may go over it a 
second or mi>re times, and so continue the question. 

4th. The club shall then -proceed to the choice of 
a question for the subject of next night's meeting. 
The president shall first propose one, and any other 
member who chooses may propose more questions ; 
and whatever one of them is most agreeable to the 
majority of the menab^rs, shall be .the subject of de- 
bate next club-night. 

5th. The club shall, lastly, elect a new president 
for tho next meeting : the president shall first name 
one, then any of the club may name another, and 
whoever of them has the majority of votes shall be 
duly elected ; allowing the president the first vote, 
and the casting; vote upon a par, but none other.- 
Then after a gene;:al toast to mistresses of the club, 
they shall dismiss. 

Gth. There shall be no private conversation car- 
ried on during the time of debate, nor shall any 
ineniber interrupt another while he is speaking, un- 
iler tlie penalty of a reprimand frpm the president 
for the first fault, doubling liis share of the reckon- 
ing for tlie second, trebling it for the third, and so 
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on in. proportion for every other fault, provided al- 
ways however that any member may speak at ftny 
time after leave asked, and given by the president. 
—All swearing and profane language, and particu- 
larly ail obscene and indecent conversation, is strictly 
prohibited, under the same penal^ as aforesaid ia 
the first tslause of this turticle. 

7th. No laember, on any pretence whatever, shall 
mention any of the club's af&irs to any other person 
but a brother member, under the pain of > being ex- 
cluded ; and particularly if any member shall reveal 
any of the speeches or affairs of the chib, with a 
view to ridicule or laugh at any of the rest of the 
members, he shall be for ever excommunicated from 
the society ; and the rest of the members ^are desired, 
iis much as possible, to avoid, and have no commu- 
nication with him as a friend or comrade. 

8th. Every member shall attend at the meetilige^ 
without he can give « proper excuse for not attend- 
ing ; and 'it is ;desired that every one who cannot 
attend, will send his excuse with some other mcm*> 
ber ; and he who shall be absent three meetings with- 
out sending snch excuse, shall be summoned to the 
club-night, when, if he fail to appear^ or send an ex** 
euse, he shall be excluded, 

9th. The club shall not consist of more than siXi* 
teen members, all bachelors, belonging to the parish 
of Tarbolton : except a brodier-member marry, and 
in that case he may be continued, if the majority ' of 
the club think proper. No person shall be admitted 
a member of this society, without the unam'mous 
fonsent of the club ; and any member may.withdraw 

o 2 
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from the club altogether, by giving 8 notice to tbe 
.president in writing of his departure* 

10th. Every man proper for a member of this so* 
ciety, must have a frank, honest, open heart ; abovo 
any thing dirty or mean ; and must be a professed 
lover of one or more of the female sex* No hac^hf 
tjy self-conceited person, who looks upon binoself as 
superior to the rest of the club, and especially no 
mean-spirited, worldly mortal, whose only will is lo 
iieap up money, shall upon any pretence whatever 
lie admitted. In short, the proper person for this 
4K>ciety is, a cheerful, honest-hearted lad, who, if he 
has a friend that is true, and a mistress that is kind, 
>md as much wealth as genteelly to miake i>oth ends 
.meet — ^is just as happy as this world can make hin^ 

Note D. Seep. 253. 

A great number of manuscript poems were found 
among the papers of Bums, addressed to him by 
admirers of his genius, fiom different parts of Britaioi 
as well as from Ireland and AmericBf Aniong these 
was a poetical epistle frcjtjm Mr Telford, of Shrews* 
hury, of superior merit. It is written in the dialect 
of Scotland (of which .country Mr Telford is a na^ 
tive), and in the versification generally employed by 
pur poet himself. Its object is to recommend to him 
.other subjects of a serious nature, similar to that of 
the Cotters Saturday Night; and the reader will find 
that the advice is happily enforced by example. It 
would have given the editor pleasure to have inserted 
jthe whole of this poem, which he hopes will one day 
i^ce theii^ht: he is happy to have obtained, in the 
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mean time, his friend Mr Telford's permission to in** 

eert the following extracts^ 

****** 

Pursue, O Burns ! thy happy style, 

^* Those manner-painting strains,'* that Tvhilo 

They bear me northward mony a mile, 

Recall the days, 
When tender joys, with pleasing smilei 

Blest my young ways. 

I see my fond companions rise, 

I join the happy village joys, 

I see our green hills touch the skiesi'* 

And thro' the woodsr 
X^hear the river's rushing noisie, 

Its roaring iloods.^ 

Ka distant Swisa with warmer glow, 
B'er heard his native music flow. 
Nor could his wishes stronger grow^- 

Than still have mine^ 
When up this ancient mountf I go^- 

With songs of thine.^ 

O happy Bard! thy gen'rous flame 
Was given to raise thy. country's fame ; 

—■ ■ - ' ■ ' . 

* The banks of the Etkiin Dimifries-shtre, aie here alludQc^ 
to. E. 

*f- A beautiful little mount, which stands immediately befonp, 
or rather forms a part of Shrewsbury castle, a seat of Sk WA* 
Ham Pulteney, barOnet. 
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For thld thy charming numbers came— 

Thy Qiatchless lays ; 
( Then sing, and save her virtuous name>. 

To latest days. 

But mony a theme awaits tliy muse^ 
Fine as thy Cotter's sacred views. 
Then in such verse thy soul infuse^ 

With holy air.; 
And sing the course the pious choosci. 

With, all thy care^ 

How with religfous awe imprest, 
They open lay the guileless breast ;. 
And youth and age with fears distrest^ 

All due prepare^ 
The symbols of eternal rest 

Devout to share,*^ 

How down ilk lang withdrawing- hill^^ 
Successive crowds the valleys fill ; 
^Vhile pure religious converse still 

Beguiles the way, 
And gives a cast to youthful will,^ 

To suit the. day. 

How plac'd along the sacred board. 
Their hoary pastor^s looks ador'd, — 
His voice with peace and blessing stor'dj, 

Sent from above ; 

* The Sacrament, generally adtninistcred in the country ^ 
mheu of Scotland in the o^n air« £*. 
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And faith^. aud hope^ and joy afford. 

And bouitdlesB love.^ 

0*er this, with warm seraphic glofir, 
Celestial beings pleased bow ; 
And, whispered, hear the holy vow, 

'Mid grateful tears ; 
And mark amid such scenes below, 

Their future peers. 

O mark ^le awful solemn scene !f 
When hoary winter clothes the plain,- 
Along the ^nowy hilJs is seen 

Approaching slow, 
^ mourning weeds, the village train, ^, 

In silent woe. . 

Some much respected brdtlier*s bi^r.. 
(By turns in pious task they share) 
With heavy hearts they forward bear 

Along the path ; 
Where nei*bours saw in dusky air,;^ 

The light of death. 

And when they pass the* vodky, how, • ? 

Where binwood bushed o'er them ftow,.- 
And move-around the rising knowe. 

Where far away 



ji > .• I . ■ , I . fc ■ <i .^ 



•f* A Scottish fiuieral. » £. 

:]: This alludes to a superstition prevalent in Eskdale, and 
Annandale, that a light precedes in the night cvci^ funeral, 
loarking the precise path it is to pass. B, 

4j 
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The kirk-yard, trees are seen to grow^ 

By th* water brae.. 

Assembled round the narrow grave, 
While o*er tliem wintry tempests rave, 
In the cold wind their gray locka wave*. 

As low they lay 
Tlicir brother's body 'mongst the lara 

Of parent day. 

Expresstvft^looks fisom each declare 
The griefs within^ their bosoms bear;. 
One holy bow devout they share^ 

Then home return^ 
And think o'er all the vutues fair 

Of him they mourn*. 

Say how by early lessons taught, 
(Trutirs pleasing air is willing caught) 
Congenial to th' untainted thought^ 

The shepherd boy. 
Who tends his flocks on lonely height^ 

Feds holy joy,^ 

Is aught oa earth so lovely known^. 
On sabbath morn and far alone, 
His guileless soul all naked shown. 

Be&re his God-^ 
Such pray'rs must welcome reach the throiMV 

And blest abpde.. 



O tell 1 wit^ what a heartfelt joy^. 
The parent eyea the vistuo^ bo^v 
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And all bb constant kind employ^ 

Is how to ^ive 
The best of lemr he can enjoj^t 

As mettbs to IItc* 

The parish-HBchool, its curious site^ 
The master who can clear indite. 
And lead him oh to count and Wrltei 

Demand thy care ; 
K<or pass the ploughman's school at ni|^i - 

Without a shate^ 

Kor yet the len^ curious lady '•■■>■ 

Who o'er the ingle hmgs hn head^ 
And begs of nei'bours books to read | 

Far hence arise 
Thy country's sons, who far are spread; 

Baith bauidimd wise*^ '; 

* ■ • 

The bonny lasses, as they -sphi) 

Perhaps with Allan's sanga begin. 

How Tay and Tweed smooth flowing rin 

Thr^ Howety hotlrs ^ % 
Wliere Shephered lads their sweethearts wifje 

With earliest* vows« 

Or may be^ Bums, diy ihrilUng page 
May a' their virtuous thoughts engagCi 
While playful youth and placid age 

In cdnddrt'join, 
J9 W«Wi the bard, who, gay or jnge, > 

Improves the mind» 
f 5 



Long may their hannlesg, simple wayr^ 
Nature's own pure emotions raise; 
May still the dear romantic blaze 

Of purest love, 
Their bosoms warm ta latest day^>- : 

And ay iroproVe; 

May still each fond attachment glow, 
O'er woods, o'er streams, o'er hills of snow^ 
May rugged rocks still deafer grow ; 

And may their souls 
Even love the. wbrlock glens which througfii 
> The tempest faowls. 
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To eternize such themes as these, 
And all their happy manners seizes 
Will every virtnous bosom please ; 

And high in fhme 
To future times will jusdy raise 

Thy patriot name. 

"While all the venal tribes decay, 
That bask in flattery's flaunting ray-r- 
The noisome vermin of a day, 

Thy works shall gain 
O'er every mind a boundless sway^ 

A lasting reign. 

When winter binds the harden'd plains^ 
Arpund ^^h hearth; th« hoary swains • 
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Sball teach the rUing youth thy strains ; 

And anxious say, 
Our blessing with our sons remains, 

And BuRN&' Lay ! 



No. IIL 
(First inserted in the Second Edition.) 

The Editor has particular pleasure in presenting 
to the public the following letter, to the. due under- 
standing of which a few previous observations are 
necessary* , / ; . 

The Biographer, of Burns was natufally desijfous 
vof hearing the opinion of the friend and brother of 
the poet, on the manner in which he had executed 
his task, before a second edition should be com- 
mitted to the press» He had the satisfaction of re- 
ceiving this ppg[iion, in a letter dated the 24? th of 
August, apprpving. of the Life in very obliging 
terms, and offering one of two trivial ><x>rrections as 
to names and dates chiefly,: which are made in this 
edition. One or two observations were offered of a 
different kind. In the 319th page of the first- vo- 
lume, first edition,, a quotation is made from the 
})astoral song^ Etirick Banks, and an explanation 
given of the phrase " mony feck," which occurs in 
this qi^otation,> supposing the sense to be complete 
after " mony,'* the editor had considered " feck" a 
rustic oath which confirmed the assertion. The 
words were therefore separated by a comma. Mr 
Burns considered this an error. " Feck," he pre- 
j^mes; is Jlxe JScottish word for ^uqi^itity, ^^d << mony 
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fecL" to mean simply, very minj. Tlie editor^ bH' 
yielding to this authorilj, ex pressed some hesitatioii^ 
and hinted that the phrase *^ mony ^sA" was, in- 
Mr Bums's sense, a pleonasm or baiiiarism which 
deformed this beautiful song.* His reply to this 
observation makes the first clause of the following: 
letter. 

In the same comnumication- he informed me, that 
the Mirror and the Lounger wer^ proposed by him 
to the Conversation Club* of Mauchline, and that he 
had thoughts of giving me his sentiments on the 
remarks I had made respecting the fitness of sudt 
works for such* societies*. The observatiims of such- 
a man on such a subject, the editor conceived^ 
would be received with particular interest by the 
public ; and, having' pressed earnestly for them, 
they will be found in the following letter. Of the 
value of tills communication, delicacy towards his 
very respectable correspondent prevents him from: 
expressing his opinion^ The original letter is in the 
hands of Messrs Cadell and Davies. 

JMttning^ Dumfrics-tfilre^ iUh OcL ISOOr- 

Dear Slr, 

Yours of the 1 7th inst. came to my hand yes- 
terday, and I sit down this afternoon to write you 
in return : but when I shall be able to finish all I 
wish to say to you, 1 cannot tell. I am sorry your 

* The correction made by Gilbert Barns has also been sug- 
gested by a writer in the Monthly Magazine, under the signa*- 
ture of Albion ; who, for taking this trouble, and for mention* 
ing the author of the potsi of Hot^Khffvpod, deserves the. £di?> 



CoAviction it not complete respecting Jeck. There^ 
18 no doobty that, if you take two English word* 
which appear synonymous to mont^Jecle^ and judge 
by the rules of English construction^ it wfll appear 
a barbarism. I believe if you take this mode dt 
translating ftom any language^ the effect will fre- 
quently be the same. But if you take the ejugite^^ 
aton many feck to have, as 1 have stated it, the same 
meaning with the English expression very many 
(and such licence every translator must be allowed,, 
especially when he ^translates from a simple dialect 
which has never 'beea subjected to rule, and where 
the precise meaning of words is, of consequence, 
not .minutely attended to), it will be well enough*. 
One thing I anv certain of, that ours is the sense 
univcrsaily understood in this country ; and I be* 
lieve no Scotsman, who has lived contented, at home, 
pleased with the simple manners, the simple nielo* 
dies, and the simple dialect of hts native country, 
unvitiated by foreign intercourse, <^ whose soul 
proud science never taught to stray," ever discover* 
ed barbarism in the bong of EUriek B4tnks. 

The story you have heard of the gable of my fa- 
ther's house falling down, is simply as fbllows ;*— ^ 
When my father built his << clay biggin," he put ia 
two stone-jambs, a» they ace called, and a lintel^ 
carrying up a chimney in his clay-gable. The con-* 
sequence was, that as the gaUe subsided, the jambs, 
remaining fmn, threw it off its centre ; and, one 

very stormy morning, whei^ lily brother was nine op 

I 1 1 ■■ II ■ ■■ ■ II . ^1 ■ 1 1 . 11. 1. ■■ III. 

* The editor had heard a report that the poet was b6m i» 
^loidstota-Btona whicb Wfiw d«>wQ a part o^ fhe k9«fs^ J^ 
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tea days, old, n little before day-light^ a part of the 
gable fell out; and the rest appeared so sbatteredi 
that my mother^ with the young poety had to be 
earried through the storm to a neighbour's house, 
where they remained a week till their own dwelling 
was adjusted. That you may not think too meanlj 
^C this house, or of my father's taste in building, by 
supposing the poet*s description in The Visum 
(which is entirely a fancy i>icture) applicable to it, 
allow me to take notice to you, that the house con- 
siiited of a.kitdien in one end, and a room in the 
other, with a fire place aod chimney ; that my fa« 
ther;had constructed a conceal^ bed in the kitchen, 
!A;ith a small cldset at the end, of: the saaoie materials 
with the house; and, when altogether cast over, 
outside and in, with lime, it had a neat, comfortable 
appearance, such as no family of the same rank, in 
the present improved style of living, would think 
themselves ill-lodged im I wish likewise to take 
notice, in passing, that although the ** Cotter," in 
the Saturday Night, is an exact copy of ray father 
in his manners, his fUmily- devotion, and exhorta- 
tions, yet the other parts of the description do not 
apply to our family. None of us were ever " at 
service out amang the neebors roun\" Instead of 
our depositing our *' sair-won penny-fee" with our 
parents, my father laboured hard, and lived with the 
most rigid economy, that he might be able to keep 
his children at home, thereby having an opportunity 
of watching the progress of our young minds, and 
forming in them early habits of piety and virtue ; and 
from this motive alone did he engage in fcu:n)ing, the 
^iQ source of all his di£cvi\l^^ ^jw3^ sii^t.\:^sssjiv 



. ; }^Wx9bf I Axet^UaB^i: .^fm. in my last :with ^\<ing 
letter ontheifiubjectof the bdokfi I pecomiid^oded te 
• the MaiichUne club, and the effects of refinement 
of taste 6n the lahouring classes of men> I meant 
rmereijjn^ that I wished to write you on that subject 
jSirttiiitbsviewi that/.:ia some future >commupiQ$tion 
-ta tile4Mil>lii;,, ^^ mighV^^^ upthe subject, more 
.at lar^; lthat» h^imeania of ypur Jbappypaann^ of 
writing, -the attention of, people of, power and influr 
ence might be fixed on.it. I had little expectation, 
bowever, that I should overcome! ray indolence, and 
the difiiculty. of arranging my thoughts so far as to 
put m.y Ithreat in execution ; till some' time s^o, be** 
foKe X had finished my haryest, haviog a^ call from 
MrEwart,* with a message from you, pressing me 
to the performance of this task, I thought myself no 
longer at liberty ta decline it, .aqd resolved to set 
. about it with my first; teisurCii I will, now therefore 
endeavour to lay before you what has occurred to my 
mind,i on a subject where people capable Qfv<^ser-> 
vation; and of placing thei): remarks in a proper 
point of view, have seldom an opportunity of making 
their remarks on real life*^ In doing tliis, I may per- 
haps be led sometimes to write more iii the manner 
of a person communicating information to you which 
■ you did not* know before, and at other times n^ofcej^i 
the style ef egotism, than I would choose to. do to 
any person,: in whose capdour, and even personal 
good will, I had less confidence.- 

There are two several lines of study that open to 
. every man as he enters life : the one, the geqcral 
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•cience of life, of duty^ and of bappiiiesB ; the oAo^ 
the particular taxg ofhis empl^rmeiit or situation in 
•ociety, and (he several branches of knowledge ihere^ 
with connected. This laist is certainly indispensaUef 
as nothing can be mcMre disgracefnl than ignorance 
in the way of one's own profession }' and whalerera 
-nan's speculative' knowledge may b^v if he as itl-iir« 
formed there,, he can neither be ai uitefiir nor a rs« 
spec table member of society It is nevertheless true, 
that <* the proper study oT mankind is man :"^ Kr 
consider what duties' are incumbent -on him a» a ra^ 
tional creature, and 9 member of society ; how he 
may increase o^ secure: hit: 'happinesi^ ; and liow he- 
may prevent or soften the many miseries mcidentto 
humaii life^ I think the pursuit of happiness is too 
frequently confined to the endeavour ^er the ao* 
quisitfon of wealth. I do not wish to be considered 
as an idle declainicr against rfch^s^ which, afler all 
that can be said against tlvem, will still be consider-^ 
ed by men of common sense as objects of import'-- 
ance ; and poverty will be felt as a sore evil, after 
all the fine things that can be said of its advantages ; 
on the contrary I am of opinion, that a great pro^ 
portion of the miseries o£ life arise from the want of 
economy, and a prudent attention to money, or the 
itf directed or intemperate pursuit of it. But how* 
ever valuable riches may be as the means of com- 
fort, independence, and the pleasure ef doing good 
to others, yet I am oi' opinion, that they may be> 
and frequently are, purchased at too great a cost, 
and that sacrinccs are made in the pursuit, which 
die acquisition cannot compensater I reaiieiulta' 
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Itering nofy worthy teacher, Mr Murdoch, relate aa 
^aecdote to my father, which I think sets this, mat* 
let in a strong light, and perhaps was th^ origin, or 
al least tended to prpmote this way of thinking in 
aoe. When Mr Murdoch left Alloway, he went Uit- 
teach and reside in the family of an opulent farmer 
who had a number of sons*. A neighbour coming, . 
on a visit, in Uie course of conversation, asked the 
father how he meant to dispose of his sons. The 
lather replied that he had not determined* The lU 
sitor said, that were he in his place he would give 
thto all good education and send them abroad, with* 
out (perhi^s). having a precise idea where. The 
father objected, that many young men lost theit 
health in foreign countries, and many their lives* 
True, replied the visitor, but as you have a number 
of sons, it wHl be strange if some one of them doea^ 
not live and make a fortune. 

I^et any person, who has the feelings of a father^ 
comment on this story : but though few will avow^ 
even ta themselves, that such views govern then: 
conduct, yet^do we not daily see people shipping oC 
liieir sons (and who. would do so by their daughteia^ 
also, if there were any demand for them), that the; 
may be rich or perish ? 

The education of the lower classes is seldom cook 
sidered in any other point of view than as the means, 
of raising them from that station to which they were;, 
bom, and of making a fortune. I am ignorant ot 
the mysteries of the art of acquiring a fortune with- 
QU( any thing to begin with ; and cannot calculate^ 
with^ any degree of es^actoeasi the difficulties to faft 
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fturniounted, the mortifications to be suffered, anjf 
the degradation of character to be submitted to, in 
lending one's self to be the minister of other people's 
vices, or in the practice of rapine, fraud, oppression, 
or dissimulation, in the progress ; but even when the 
wished for end is. attained, it: may be questioned 
whether happiness be much increased by the change. 
When I have seen a. fortunate adventurer of the 
lower ranks of life returned from the East or West 
Indies, with all the hauteur-of a vulgar mind accus- 
tomed to be served by slaves ; assuming a character, 
which, from the early habits of life, he is ill-fitted to 
support: displaying' magnificence which raises the 
envy of some, and the contempt- of others ; claiming 
an equality with the great, which they are unwilling 
to allow ; inly pining, at the* precedence of the here-^ 
ditary gentry ;; maddened by the polished insolence 
of some of the unworthy part of them ; seeking plea^ 
Dure in the society of men who can condescend to 
flatter him, andiisten to his absurdity for the sake 
of a good dinner and good wine; I cannot avoifi 
concluding, that his brother, or companion,, who, by 
a diligent application to the labours of agriculture, 
or some useful mechanic employment, and the care- 
ful husbanding of his gains, has acquired a compe- 
tence in his station, is a much happier : and, in the 
eye of a person who can take an enlarged view of 
inankind^ a much more respectable man. 
. But the votaries of wealth may be considered as 
» great number of candidates striving for a few 
prizes: and whatever addition the successful may 
nuike to their pleasure or happiness; the disappoint^ 
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%ni alwajTB have more to suffer, I am afraid,, than 
those who abide contented in the station to which 
they were horn. I wish, therefore, the education 
of the low^r classes to be promoted and .directed to 
their improvement as men, as the means of increas- 
ing their virtue, and opening to them new and dig- 
.nified sources of pleasure and happiness. I have 
heard some people object to the education of the 
lower classes of men, as rendering them less useful, 
by abstracting them from theic proper business ; 
others, as tending to make them saucy to their supe^ 
riors, impatient of their condition, and turbulent 
subjects ; while you, with more humanity, have your 
fears alarmed, lest the delicacy of mind, induced by 
that sort of education and reading I recommend, 
should render the evils pf their situation insupport* 
jible to them. I wish tpe^uimine the validity of each 
of these objections, beginning with tb^ one you have 
mentioned. 

I do not mean to controvert your criticism of mj 
fayourite books, the Mirror and Lounger, although 
I understand there are people who think themselves 
judges, who do not agree with ypu.. The acquisition 
of knowledge, except what is connected with humaa 
life and conduct,, or the particular business of hig 
employment, does not appear to me to be the fittest 
pursuit for a peasant. I would say with the poet|. 

** How empty leatmng, and how vain i» srt, ^ 
Save whete it guides the life, or mends the heart !!* 

I a 1 

There seems to be a considerable latitude tn the 
use of the word taste^ I understand, it to bie the 
perception and relish of beautyi order^ or any othei^ 
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thing, the contemplation of which gives pleasure and 
delight to the mmd. I suppose it is in this sense 
you wish it to be understood. If I am right, the 
taste which these books are calculated to cultivate 
Reside the taste for fine writing, which many i>i the 
papers tend to improve and to gratify), is what is 
proper, consistent, and becoming in human charac# 
ter and conduct, as almost every pi^>er relates to 
these subjects* 

I am sorry I have not these books by me, that I 
might point out some instances^ i remember two ; 
one, the beautiful story of La Roche, where, beside 
the pleasure one derives from a beantilul simple 
story, told in M'Kenzie*iB happiest manner, the mind 
is led to taste, with heartfelt rapture, the consola« 
tion to be derived in deep affliction, from habitual 
devotion and trust in Almighty God. The other,r 

the story of General W , where the reader !» 

led to have a high relish for that firmness of mind' 
which disregards appearances, the common forma 
and vanities- of life, for the sake of doing justice in a 
case which was out of the reach of human laws. 

Allow me then to remark, that if the morality of 
tfiese books is subordinate to the cultivation of taste ; 
that taste, that refinement of mind and delicacy of 
sentiment which they are intended to give, are the 
strongest guard and surest foundation, of morality 
and virtue. Other moralists guard, as it were, the 
overt act ; these papers, by exalting duty into sen»- 
timent, are calculated to make every deviation from 
rectitude and propriety of conduct; painful ta the 

4BU0d» 
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** Whose temperM powerst 
Seftne at kngth. and eveiy passion wears 
A chaster, mildet* 4nare attractive mien*** 

I readily grant you, that the refinement of mind 
iFhich I contend for, increases our sensibility to the 
.•evils of life ! but what station of life is without its 
evils ! There seems to be no such thing as perfect 
Jiappiness in ithis world, and we must balance the 
pleasure and the pain which we derive from taste^ 
l>efore we can properly appreciate it in the case be* 
fore us. I apprehend that on a minute .examination 
it will appear, that the evi]» j[>eculiar to the lower 
.ranks of life, derive their power te .wcfund us^ more 
from the suggestions of false pride, and the " con* 
tagion of luxury, weak and vile,*' than the refine* 
ment of our taste. Jt was a -favourite remark of mj 
t>rother*s, that there was no part of the constitution 
4>f our nature, .to whidi we were more indebted, than 
^ihat by which ^^jcu^om mtdtes things JamUiar and 
tasy'' (a copy Mr Murdoch used to set us to write)» 
imd there is little labour which custom will not 
make easy to ^ man in health, if he is not ashamed 
<of his employment, or does not begin to compare 
, his situation with those he may see going about at 
their easCi. 

But the man of enlarged mind feels the respect 
due to him as a man; he has learned Uiat no em* 
ployment is dishonourable in itself; that while he 
performs aright the duties of that station in which 
God has placed him, he is as great as a king in the 
eyes of Him. whom he is principally desirous . ta 
please; for th^ man of taste^ who is constantly 
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obliged to labour, must of necessity t)e religious. It 
you teach him only to reason, you may make him 
an atheist, a demagogue, or any vile thing ; but if 
you teach him to feel, his feelings can only fmd 
their proper and natural relief in deyotton and reli- • 
^ous resignation. He knows that those people who 
are to appearance at ease, are not without their 
share of evils, and that even toil itself is not desti- 
tute of 'advantages. He listens to the words of h^ 
fevourite poet : ' 

^ O mortal man, that livest here by toil. 

Cease t6" repine- and grudge th^ hard estate! 
-I ^!nlat'llk& anr*«iiimdt thou must ever moil. 
Is a .44 bcntenoe of an ancient date ; 
And, certes« there is for it reason great ; 

Although sometimes it makes thee weep and vrtakf 
And curse thy star, and early drudge, and late ; 
Withoufen that would come an heavier bale, 
IlLoose Hfci unruly p£lsnons, and diseases pale !** 

And, while he repeats the words, the grateful re- 
coHt'Ction comes ticross his mind, how often he has 
derived ineffable pleasure from the sweet song of 
*< Nature's darling child." I can say, from my own 
experience, that there is no sort of farm-labour in- 
consistent with the most refined and pleasurable 
state of the mind that I am acquainted with, thrash- 
ing alone excepted. That, indeed, I have always 
considered as insupportable drudgery, and think the 
ingenious mechanic who invented the thrashing-ma- 
chine, ought to have a statute among the benefac- 
tors of his country, and should be placed in the 
niche next to the person who introduced tHe culture 
•f potatoes into this island. ^ ^ 
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Perhaps the thing of most importance in the eda«: 
cation of the common people is, to prevent the in- 
trusion of artificial wants* i bless the memory of 
my worthy -father for almost every thing in the dis^^ 
positions of my mind/ and my habits of life, .which. 
I can approve of: and, for none more than the. pains 
he took to impress my mind with the sentiment, that 
nothing was more unworthy the character of a mant 
than that his happiness should in the least depend 
on what he should eat or drink. So early did he 
impress my mind with this, that although I waa :8t* 
fond of sweetmeats as children: generally. are« 'yetlv 
seldom laid out any of the half^penee which relationli- 
or neighbours gave me at* fairs, in the purchase of 
them ; and if I did,, every mouthful I swallowed was 
accompanied with shame* and remorse ; and to this 
hour I never indulge in the use. of any delicacy, but- 
I feel a consider^le degree of self<-reproach and: 
alarm for the degradation of the human characters- 
Such a habit of thinking I consider as of great jpon<< 
sequence, both to the virtue and happiness of mea. 
in the lower ranks of life* And thus, Sir, I am of 
opinion, that if their ix&nds are early and deeply im« 
prest with a sense of the dignity of man, as such ; 
with the love of ind^endence and of industiy, eco- 
nomy and temperance, as the most obvious inean^ 
of making themselves independent, and the virtues 
most becoming their situation, and^iecessary to their 
happiness ; med in the lower ranks of life may par* 
take of the pleasures to be derived from the perusal 
of books calculated to improve the mind and refiner 
the taste, without any danger of becoming more 
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unhappy in their sitnation, or discoDtented with It 
Kor do I thinik there is any danger of their becom- 
ing less useful. There are -some hours erery day 
that the most constant labour is neither at work ncff 
asleep. These hours are either appropriated to 
aimsement or to sloth. If a taste for employing 
these hours in reading were culdvated, I do not sup- 
pose that the return to labour would be more diffi- 
cult. Every one will allow, that the attachment to 
Idle amusements, or even to sloth, has as powerful a 
tendency to abstract men from their proper business, 
as the attachment to books ; while the one dissipates 
the mind, and the other tends to increase ita powers 
of self-government. To those who are afraid that 
:^e improvement of the minds of the common peo- 
ple might be dangeroufi to the state, or the establish- 
ed order of society, I would remark, that turbulence 
and commotion ore certainly very inirotcul to the 
feelings of a refined mind. Let the matter be 
brought to the test of experience and observation. 
Of what description of people are mobs and insur- 
rections composed ? Are they not universally owing 
to the want of enlargement and improvement of mind 
among the common people ? Nay, let any one re- 
collect the characters of those who formed the calm- 
er and more deliberate associations, which lately 
gave so much alarm to the government of this coun- 
try. I suppose few of the common people who 
were to be found in such societies, had the educa- 
tion and turn of mind I have been endeavouring to 
tecommend. Allow me to suggest one reason for 
endeavouring, to enlighten the minds of the conunon 
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people. Their morals have hitherto been guarded 
by a sort of dim reli^ous awe, which from a variety 
of causes seems wearing off. I think the alteration 
in this respect considerable, in the short period of 
my observation. I have already given my opinion 
of the effects of refinement of mind on morals and 
virtue. Whenever vulgar minds begin to shake off 
ihe dogmas of the religion in which they have been 
educated, the progress is quick and immediate to 
. downright infidelity ; and nothing but refinement of 
mind can enable them to distinguish between the 
pure essence of religion, and the gross systems which 
men have been perpetually connecting it with. In 
addition to what has already been done for the edu- 
cation of the common people of this country, in the 
establishment of parish-schools, I wish to see the sa- 
laries augmented in some proportion to the present 
expence of living, and the earnings of people of si- 
milar rank, endowments, and usefulness, in society ; 
and I hope that the liberality of the present age will 
be no longer disgraced by refusing, to so useful a 
class of men, such encouragement as may make pa- 
rish-schools worth the attention of men fitted for the 
important duties of that office. In filling up the va- 
cancies, I would have more attention paid to the can- 
didate's capacity of reading the English language 
with grace and propriety ; to his understanding tho- 
roughly, and having a high relish for the beauties of 
English authors, both in poetry and prose ; to that 
good sense and knowledge of human nature which 
would enable him to acquire some influence on the 
minds and affections of his scholars ; to the general 
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worth of his character, and the love of his king aiid 
his country ; than to his proficiency in the knowledge 
of Latin and Greek. I would Uien have a sort of high 
English class established, not only for the purpose of 
teaching the pupils to read in that graceful and agree- 
able manner that might make them fond of reading, 
but to make them understand what they read, and dis- 
cover the beauties of tlie author, in composition and 
sentiment. I would have established in every parish, 
a small circulating library, consisting of the books 
which the young people had read extracts (ram in 
the collections they had read at school, and any 
other books well calculated to refine the mind, im- 
prove tiie moral feelings, recommend the practice of 
virtue, and communicate such knowledge as might 
be useful and suitable to the labouring classes of 
men. I would have tlie schoolmaster act as libra^ 
rian,and in recommending books to his young friends, 
formerly his pupils, and letting in the light of them 
upon their young minds, he should have the assist- 
ance of the minister. If once such education were 
become general, the low delights of the public-house, 
and other scenes of riot and depravity, would be con- 
temned and neglected ; while industry, order, clean- 
liness, and every virtue which taste and independence 
of mind could recommend, would prevail and flou- 
rish. Thus possessed of a virtuous and enlightened 
popijlacc, with high delight I should consider my na- 
tive country as at the head of all the nations of the 
earth, ancient or modern. 

Thus, Sir, have I executed my threat to the ful^ 
lest extent, in regard to the length of my letter* IP 



I fi^d not presumed on doing it more to my Hkiaf, 
I should not have undertaken it ; but I have not time 
to attempt it anew; nor, if I would|> am I certain 
that I should succeed any liettenr I. have learned 
to have less confidence itt-my capacity of writing on 
suchr subjects. - ^ - 

1 am much obliged by your kind inquiries about 
my situation and prospects. I am much pleased 
with the soil of this farm, arid with'th^ terms on" 
which I possess it. I receive great (encouragement 
likewise in building, endosing, and other conveni- 
ences, from my landlord, Mr G. S. Monteith, whose 
general oharacfter and conduct, as a landlord and 
country- gentleman, I am highly pleased with. But 
the land is in such a state as toTequire a considera- 
ble immediate outlay of money in the purchase of 
manure, the grubbing of brush-wood, removing of 
stones, &c., which twelve years* struggle with a farm 
of a cold ungrateful soil has but ill prepared me for. 
If I can get these things done> howevief^ to m^ mind, 
I think theie is next to a certainty that in fivi'or six 
years I shall be in a hopeful way of attaining a situ- 
ation which I think as eligible for happiness as any 
dne I know ; for I have always been of opinion, that 
if a man, bred to the habits of a farming life, who 
possesses a farm of good soil, on such terms as ena- 
bles him easily to pay all demands, is not happy, he 
ought to look -somewhere else than to his situation 
for the causes of his uneasiness. 

I beg you will present my most respectful compli- 
ments to Mrs Currie, and remember me to Mr and ' 
Mrs Tloscoe, and Mr lloscoe, junior, whose kin4«^ 
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verth of hii attendoMW ne, wbm. in Lifcrpool^ X 
riudl never forget. 

I am, 4oir Sir, 

YourmoitwOliiedieBti and 

Mxtdft oUiged hnmble senrant, 

GILBERT BURN81 
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